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NOTE 

It is not fittiiig to speak here of the heavy loss which English 
Music has sustained in the death of Mr. Edward Dannreuther. 
To his long career of unselfish and devoted labour there have 
been paid elsewhere tributes which no words of mine could en- 
hance. But^ from respect to his memory, I would ask leave to 
ofiEer a brief explanation of the circumstances under which this 
his last work is presented to the public. 

The manuscript was finished and partly revised by the 
Autumn of 1904. All that remained was to complete the re- 
vimon and to make a selectbn of the musical examples. During 
the winter Mr. Dannreuther was prevented by illness from con- 
tinuing the work ; and at his request, and under his instructions, 
I carried it on to the best of my ability. The volume as it 
stands embodies the results of his research and the verdicts of 
his critical judgement : but it did not receive the final touch of 
his hand. 

There is one more point to which the attention of the reader 
may be directed. When the Oxford History was first planned 
it appeared advisable to end with Schumann, and to leave to 
some future historian the more controversial topics of our own 
time. This view it has been found necessary to modify, and 
the present volume contains reference to the principal works, 
of whatever date, which in origin or character can be directly 
attributed to the Romantic movement. 

My cordial thanks are due to Mr. J« A. Fuller Maitland 
for his assistance in the correction of the proofs. 

W. H. HADOW. 
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PREFACE 

An attempt is here made to show^ with the aid of copious 
examples^ analjrses^ and comments, how the course of Music has 
gradually changed since Beethoven^s day. Not to disturb the 
impression of historical sequence each department is treated 
chronologically^ but as the different classes of music are discussed 
separately the dates necessarily overlap. Musical quotations are 
in some instances rather long^ because the reader^ to be in 
a position to judge of the calibre and style of a passage^ ought 
to have at least one complete sentence or period before him« 
They are compressed in so far as oompresdon is consistent with 
perspicuity^ and the original is always faithfully reproduced. 
In connexion with the description of the works that stand for 
the various phases of the Romantic movement^ certain questions 
arising out of the attitude towards artistic problems taken by 
leading masters are discussed as they come into view ; and it is 
the ever-varying aspect of such questions that forms both the 
link and the contrast between chapter and chapter^ sometimes 
even between one paragraph and another. 

A book so closely in touch with the actualities of present-day 
musical life must needs contain some controversial matter. It 
ought to be trustworthy as to facts^ but it can hardly avoid the 
expression of disputable criticisms. These must be understood 
to represent merely the personal opinions of the writer. 

EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 
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THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 

• « 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTIOK 

Music^ polyphonic and harmonic^ considered in relation to 
other departments of artistic endeavour^ is somewhat late in its 
manifestations. It was not until the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries^ when Comiterpoint flourished in the Netherlands^ 
England^ and Italy^ that the affinity between polyphony and 
Grothic architecture became apparent. The religious painting 
of the early Italian Renaissance hardly found a counterpart in 
music before Palestrina's time. Some aspects of the secular 
poetry and painting of the later Renaissance are reproduced 
in the Italian and English Madrigals and the Spanish^ French^ 
and English lute music of the seventeenth century. The spirit 
of Protestantism acquired its musical voice very gradually — first 
in Schutz^ then in Bach and Handel. The elaborate courtesy 
and urbanity of the first half of the eighteenth century are^ to 
a certain degree, reflected in the operas of Gluck and Mozart. 
Echoes of the worship of nature, the humanitarian enthusiasm^ 
and the social upheaval of the second half of that century can 
be traced in the symphonic work of Beethoven, which properly 
belongs to the first quarter of the nineteenth. Even in the 
revival of Teutonic myth, and in the dreamland of Norse, Celtic, 
or Slavonic poetry, the relation of things poetic to things musical 
exhibits the same order : the songs of Tieck^s Schone MageUme 
had to wait for Brahms, the revival of old German stories of 
gods and heroes for Wagner. But as time goes on and new 

processes are discovered the intervals become shorter. The 
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a THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 

rate of growth ia accelerated^ and musical art comes nearer to 
the sister arts^ to thought^ and to life. Examined from this 
point of view^ the period of musical development here to be 
discussed — ^the Romantic period^ from Weber to Wagner, i. e. 
from Der FreischUtz to Lohengrin and Tristan^ or from Weber's 
overtures to the symphonic pieces of Berlioz and Liszt — is, on 
the emotional side, seen to be imbued with the spirit of romantic 
poetry and literature^ whilst, on the technical side, it is a time 
of transition from the formal to the characteristic^ from the 
^Singspiel^ or the ^ Opera seria^ to the ^ Opera caratteristica,' 
and the Wagnerian Music-drama, from the Sonata to the 
^ Characterstiick/ from the Symphony to the ^Po^me sym- 
phonique/ ^ 

Romantic music is, in some sense, an offshoot of literature ; 
a reflex of poetry expressed in musical terms; a kind of 
impressionism which tends to reject formality, and aims at 
a direct rendering of its object ; a desire to produce musical 
effects suggested by natural phenomena ; an art eager, sensitive^ 
impulsive, which seeks its ideal of beauty through emotional 
expression. With Wagner it is ancilla dramatis — a powerful 
rhetoric which, like scenery and action^ is made subservient to 
the purposes of the Theatre. 

Literary Romanticism, about 1800^ found a voice for the 
thoughts and feelings which by natural reaction had begun to 
invade the rationalistic world of the eighteenth century. It was 
not so much a protest against classical work as against some 
aspects of the reasoned taste in art that had sprung from the 
spirit of rationalism. It gave voice to a keen' love of the past, 
especially of the religious aspect of past ages, and to a keen 
passion for nature. The Christian ideals and the ideals of 
Rousseau met in the sentimentality of Bemardin de St. Pierre, 
Chateaubriand, de Senancourt, and nuiny others who mistook 
ttiejiirore espressivo for a symptom of strength. ^ L'aspiration 
du sublime,^ sajns George Sand, ^6tait mfime une maladie du 
temps— c'ltait qudque chose de fi^vreux qui ■'emparait de la 
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INTRODUCmON 3 

jeunesse/ In Germany as in France, a little later on, the growth 
of music proceeded on similar lines. German music followed 
the traces of German literature at an interval of a generation or 
so — whilst in France, more directly in accordance with the 
JScole ramantique, music and literature came to be very nearly 
contemporaneous. On every side it is evident that music 
received, and in its peculiar way brought to efflorescence, modes 
of feeling which had their roots in literature. 

Goethe claimed to have been the first to use the elusive term 
Romantic in contrast to ClassicaL 'The familiar conception 
of the classical and the romantic arose in my mind and in 
Schiller's. My maxims were in favour of the objective method 
of treatment. But Schiller preferred his own subjective method, 
and defended it in his essay on ''Naive and Sentimental Poetry.^' 
He showed that I was romantically inclined in spite of my 
deure to be otherwise, and that my Iphiffenie, because of the 
preponderance of sentiment, was by no means so antique in 
feeling as I thought. Later on the brothers Schlegel took up 
the matter; and people now talk glibly of classicism and 
romanticism, to which fifty years ago no one gave a thought ^•' 
Bomanticism in Germany reached its acme during the period 
of reaction and restoration following the Napoleonic wars, 
when the Germans, in their ardour for historical studies, 
devebped the historical sense — a high degree of sympathy 
with modes of feeling long lost, a taste for conditions and 
characteristics of past ages and climes remote. The historical 
studies at the Univeiisities induced a leaning towards criticism. 
A school of literary critics arose; innumerable translations 
were attempted (Homer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Cervantes)^ 
philologists worked at Sanscrit, Persian, Old Norse, and 
mediaeval German. Teutonic mythology was reconstructed; 
legends, fury tales, remnants of folk-lore, popular ballads, and 
songs, were collected and compared. 

* J. P. Sckermaim, II. 157, G^tprdehe mU Qodke: three parte pablished in 
S837. The prefiue to But I is dated October 3i» 1835. 
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The German writers of fantastic prose or verse (E. T. A* 
Hoffmann excepted) were but dilettanti in music — ^lovers of fine 
sound with little knowledge of the art. Yet it is of real interest 

* Fr. Schlegel, Oeaprdehe Hher PoetUf pp. 263, 274. 
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Following in the wake of Thomson, J. J. Rousseau, and their 
own Goethe, German romantidsts in prose and verse — such as 
Novalis, Tieck, Fr. and A. W. Schl^el, Eichendorf, Brentano, 
and later on Chamisso, Hoffmann, Fouquet, Jean Paul Richter, .^ 

Uhland, Riickert, Platen, Lenau, Heine — attempted an emo- (]] 

tional interpretation of nature. The prevailing sentimentalism, 
together with their special historical predilections, prompted 
the earlier of these writers to deal mainly with mediaeval 
legends, with magic superstition, with knight-errantry, and 
the worship of woman. Mythology and poetry, symbolical 
legend and art, they asserted, must be considered as one and \j\ 

indivisible; 'the deepest want and deficiency of modem art 
lies in the fact that artists have no mythology to fall back 
upon ^.' And they insisted that only in the service of religion \ 

had art ever flourished— only in that service could it flourish. 
Some of them, like Tieck and A. W. Schlegel, inclined towards 
mediaeval Catholicism^the revival of which they greeted with 
the sympathy of poetical enthusiasts ; others, like Fr. Schlegel 
and Novalis, accepted its doctrines in full ; whilst contemporary 
German painters, such as Overbeck and Cornelius, under the 
same influence, busied themselves with an attempt to revive, 
the forms of early Christian art. Groethe, with some disdain, 
spoke of the painters as ' Nazarenes,^ and of the Utterati as 
'forced talents/ What he particularly disliked in the pro- 
ductions of the eccentric yoimger men .was not so much 
the prevalent musical note in their verse, for in their schemes 
of verbal melody they often followed his example, as the 
quasi-musical mood underlying the things set forth — ^vague 
^^ visions and states of feeling, dissolving views bathed in moon- y^ 

light and made faintly vocal with the notes of the Aeolian i 

harp. 
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INTRODUCTION 5 

to note how persistently their instinct turned towards music 
as a possible fulfilment of their aims, and how much that is 
sane and good in their efforts has found expression in artistic 
music. 

Premising that music, be it vocal or instrumental, is incapable 
of describing matters of fact, we may speak of the romantic 
element in music as poetical suggestion by musical means. 
The suggestiveness and witchery of certain fragments of 
impressionist music is best illustrated by citation from Weber 
and Wagner. Take a few typical examples : the last eighteen 
bars of the second act of Die Meisterringer, when the moonlight 
peers through the streets of old Niimberg after the riot, the 
forest voices in Siegfried^ the strange chords when Briinnhilde 
sinks to sleep. Weber, Wagner's great prototype in this respect, 
has such things in abundance — &g. the introductions of the 
overtures to Der Fretschutz and to Oberan, the intermezzo in 
the overture to Euryanthe. Effects of mystery — dreams of the 
past, with all the illusions of a dream — ' The horns of Elfland 
faintly blowing' — a rustle of fairies, the chant of some nameless 
knight — dim memories and suggestions, MondbeglSnzte Zauber^ 
nachty Liebe denkt in sussen Tdnen, Allea singt zu dieser 
Siunde. Nor is the suggestiveness confined to snatches of 
Weber or Wagner. Entire pieces or strings of pieces by com- 
posers contemporary with both of them are imbued with it. 
Take, for further instance, Schubert's C major sjrmphony ; com- 
pare the tones of the horn in the introductory ' Andante' and 
the ^Andante con moto ' ; take the sound of the strings and oboe 
in Mendelssohn's overture The Hebrides, and of the horns 
in his Scotch symphony, or Schumann's trumpet effects in the 
overture to Manfred, his Song-cycle Liederkreis van Eichendorf, 
or certain of his pianoforte pieces such as the JTrmferiaiui. Every- 
where there are musical echoes of natiure, recollections of ' old 
unhappy far-off things ' ; appeals to sentiment and emotion which 
would lose half their force had they not ahready been anticipated 
by literature. 
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Of course musical romanticisin in the nineteenth century^ be 
it Gdhnan^ French^ or Italian, was not a new departure. Pre- 
monitions of it are already discernible in Schiitz, d'Anglebert, 
Froberger, Buxtehude, J. S. Bach, Beethoven, Dussek, Schubert, 
Spohr ; also in the work of certain men who made their mark 
in Italy or in Paris — Gluck (parts of Alceste, particularly the 
superb recitative chorus and aria, ^ Grands Dieux,' Act III, ^ 

No. 3) ; Pergolesi (Stabat Mater) ; Spontini {La Vestale^ notably T 

the chorus of vestals in Et'); M^ul {Uthal and Joseph en 
jSffypte) ; Boieldieu (Jean de Paris and La Dame blanche). No 
one can mistake the romantic sensibility expressed in Froh- 
berger's Tombeaux (^ Laments ^) ; in J. S. Bach's Prelude in E t? 
minor ^, the Chromatic Fantasia, the recitative arioso Ach 
Golgothay unseliges Crolgotha, and Am Abend da es kuhle ; 

war\ in that Passion according to St. Matthew, in Dussek's 
£Ugie harmonique ; or in some of Beethoven's smaller pieces, 
such as Adelaide, An die Hoffnung, Op. 94, In questa tomba | 

oscura ; Liederkreis, An die /erne Geliebte, the first movement « 

of the Sonate pathitiquey the second movement of the Trio in 
D, Op. 70; and in many a song and instrumental piece of \ 

Schubert. # 

It is worthy of note that the |ouches of romantic, sentiment f 

in Schiitz or in the works of some of Bach's precursors like 
Buxtehude and Bohm, as in J. S. Bach's own compositions^ 
occur but sporadically, whilst the technical means employed to 
express them are in no way exceptional. The case is very 
different with the composers of the nineteenth century. ^ 

Romantic sentiment with them is always present, and at the 
same time they exhibit a continuous striving to keep pace vrith ' 

the spiritual transmutation that is going on around them. 
Under some personal impulse, some suggestion without, always 
with a view to musical characterization, they are seen to be ( 

taking pains to elaborate this or that point, or trying to discover 



^ Compara it with Chopin*8 fitude in Cj( minor, or with the Fteludes Nos. a 
and 4 in E minor. 1 
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more suitable technical means to attain this or that particular 

f From Weber's time, about 1820, a new spirit was in the air 
and an increasingly rapid process of change and expansion 
resulted from its appearance. It can be traced ^rom Spghr and 
Weber to Mendelssohn^ Schumann, Gade, Stemdale-Bennett, 
Rubinstein, and Tchaikovsky ; from Berlioz to Liszt; and from 
Schumann, Liszt, and Berlioz to the ingenious Neo-Russians 
such as Balakirev, Borodine, Cui, and Rimsky-Korsakov ; and 
again from Wagner, Berlioz, and Liszt to Anton Bruckner, and^ 
fMitatis mniandis, to Richard Strauss* I Taken altogether, the 
romantic movement — in so far at least as instrumental music and 
the orchestra is concerned — appears as an imconscious tendency 
towards the relaxation of the laws of structure in favour 
of characteristic details, an almost total rejection of organic 
design on self-contained lines, and, step by step, an approach to 
a sketchy sort of impressionism and a kind of scene-paintings 
a huge piling up of means for purposes of illustration* /No 
doubt it was guilty of many excesses. ^ It was often crude^ often 
extravagant ; sometimes apparently inspired by mere defiance 
and bravado. But, when all this has been said, it remains true 
that the net gain, the widening both of the range of knowledge 
and of the scope of emotion, which has resulted from the move^ . 
ment, is a possession the value of which cannot be overrated ^. j: 

After Weber the change from the formal to the characteristic 
and the tenden<gr- towards programme miisic went on apace*. 
The attitude of Mendelssohn and SdnmlSBta, regarding titles 
and descriptive indications generally, like that of Beethoven and 
the earlier masters, was the attitude of the specific musician. 
Up till about 1850, music on self-sufficing lines was by far the 
main concern from the professional point of view. With 

*■ The iwction againit YBgae impraMionism or pictorial illiutzBtioD came in 
Qennuiy uider BnhmB, and in England under Furj, Stanf qqI, and the other 
maaters of the English Benaisaanoe ; and it leema to he ooming in Bnitia. The 
ftxags^eza, adherenta of Berlioa and Liait (their name is legion), hardly ooont. 
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Menddssohn and Schumann^ conscious poetical intentions^ ' 

admittedly present in many instances^ appear on the second or 

third plane — as it were by implication only — and do not directly 

touch the musical design. Every good overture or introduction * 

to an opera has in the nature of things a sort of programme ^ 

implied or avowed. The programme consists of the opera to 

follow — ^witness Beethoven's overture to Fldelio \ Mendelssohn ^ 

held that any attempt to reduce definite combinations of tone ? 

and rhythm — ^that is to say^ musical expression generally — ^to 

verbal expression or vice versa^ must result in failiire. Musical 

utterance^ he maintained^ is positive^ and remains so whether or 

not a more general significance be attributed to it ; whilst any 

verbal or pictorial allusion to the effects of music will be less 

definite than the music itself. To this it may be added that ^ 

music contrived with intent to illustrate a ready-made 

programme may — ^by lucky chance, and in a way of its own 

— prove to be a satisfactory statement of essentials. But it is I 

by no means sure to be so, and this was the point of view I 

Wagner took regarding Liszt's symphonic programme music. 

Not only in Germany, but all round, the spirit of Weber's ^ 

opera led the romantic development. ' Questo % inventore,^ as > 

Jommelli said of Piccinni. Through the whole field of musical I 

art Weber's temper prevailed. From Der JFireischutz onwards, 
opera (apart from the bel canto of the Italians) is in a large 
measure derived from Weber, and many of the novel procedures 
in instrumental music rest on his method. Thus, 6n the one 
hand, the innovations and experiments in the treatment of ) 

operatic forms first suggested to Weber by theatrical considera- 
tions, constitute the starting-point of the changes that led to ^ 
Meyerbeer's Robert le Diable, Marschner's Vampyr and Hans 
HeUinff, and the earlier operas of Wagner K And, on the other 



^ Spohr in his Fatut has gone the length of explicitly acquainting the audience 
with what he wishes them to imagine. 

* Lohengrin was the last of Wagner's works which he called a ' romantie opera^' 
His later application of Beethoven*s symphonic mnsic to his own ends as a musical . \ 

dramatist^in Der Ring d$s Nibaungeny Tristan und Isolde, Die Meishrsinger } 
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hand, the orchestral pieces — the overtures and sjmaphonies of 
Mendelssohn and his followers^ as well as the orchestral pieces 
of Schumann^ bear traces of Weber's spirit and practice. 
Besides^ in several minor departments^ such as music for the 
pianoforte^ and part-songs for male voices^ Weber stands in 
the position of a pioneer ^. 

In France the immediate musical sequel to the romantic 
movement in literature was restricted to about a dozen works. 
Several grand operas belong to it: Auber's Xa Muette de 
Portici, Rossini's Guillaume Tell, Meyerbeer's Robert le Diable, 
Hal^vy's La Juive; as also the symphonies and overtures of 
Berlioz^ his early opera semi-seria Benvenuto Cellini, and an 
'Ode*s]rmphonie/ Le D6aert, by Berlioz* disciple Felicien 
David. 

The representatives of the op^ra comique — Boieldieu^ Auber^ 
Adam^ Harold — moved on the ordinary light French lines of 
Gr^try, Monsigny^ Dalayrac^ Isouard, and kept far away from 
the glimmer of romance ; whilst in the operas of Italian com- 
posers the influence of French literary and pictorial romanticism 
(Victor Hugo^ Delacroix^ Ary Scheffer) can be traced in a few 
cases only — in the sentimentality^ for instance^ of Bellini's 
Norma, La Sonnambula, and / Puritani, which had its source 
in Rousseau^ through Chateaubriand and Madame de Stael^ and 
in the violence of some of Verdi's early operas^ Emani, Bigoletto, 
both of which are founded on plays by Victor Hugo. The 
power of the romantic literature of the day is also manifest in 
certain early Russian^ Polish^ and Bohemian operas^ such as 
Glinka^s La Vie pour le Tzar, Russian et Ludmilla, SeroPs 
Judith, Moniusko^s Halka, and Smetana's Prodana nevista 
CThe Bartered Bride*). 

vm Niknhtirg, and Pair9ifai—\M best considered apart j thongh in many wayS| even 
in the latest phase of Wagner's art, FcanifaL, the romantic impulse is felt to be 
preient) and the master appears intimately connected with romantidsm — both on 
the literary and the musical side. 

' The entire Qerman 'Mi&nnergesang' of the present day, with all its political 
significance^ springs from Weber's initiatiye in such spirited little masterpieces as 
I4toM0's tnlds Jagd and Qiibvt xm d§r SchlachL 
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Many an important development in orchestral music^ apart 
from the stage^ starts indirectly from Weber's overtm^ to 
Freischutz, Euryanthe^ Oberon. Weber's vivid imagination 
and fiery impulse found complete expression in these typically ^ 

romantic pieces. Less compact and strictly consistent on 
musical lines than Beethoven's overtures^ they are, to a large 
extent, made up of extracts from or allusions to scenes of 
the operas to which they serve as introductions. But they 4 

are so weU put together, the contrasting modes are so well 
arranged, that there is no suspicion of any shortcoming in 
design. Mendelssohn in his concert overtures improved on 
Weber's type, inasmuch as the thematic materials he worked 
with, figures, and melodies, are more homogeneous and suit- 
able for development. The plaintive tone pervading Fingal^ 
the translucent atmosphere of Meeresstille, the tender and 
delicately passionate romance of Melusina, have little in 
common with Weber's dramatic power; but Weber's instru- < 

mental technique is present, notably in the overture to A Mid^ \ 

^mmer Nighfs Dream, and many a subtle device of Weber's 
orchestration is adopted and put to ingenious use. In his sym« ' 

phonies, just as much as in his overtures, Mendelssohn aimed at i 

the expression of distinct moods and definite ideas, but always 
on lines of purely musical design. In no instance did he ven- 
ture beyond distinctive titles or inscriptions, and it is significant 
that he has hardly ever furnished sub-titles, or any other hints 
of his meaning, though he might just as well, for instance, have 
called the slow movement of the Italian symphony a ^Pilgrim's 
Procession' as the finale a ^SaltareUo.' Schumann, the Romantic 
par excellence after Weber, was more inclined to give special 
titles to his musical poems. One of his symphonies, the first 
in Bb, was known to his friends as the Spring Symphony, 
and another, Et^, Op. 97, as the Rhenish. His overtures, 
Manfred and Geniweifsay were intended to be dose reproductions 
of the moods which underlie the subjects indicated or suggested 
by the titles. But with Schumann, as with Mendelssohn, the 
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titles are never meant to furnish programmatic details which 
can in any way control the course of the music. 

Nothing could better prove the strength of the impulse towards 
characterization than the fact that Spohr^ who in most things 
was a follower of Mozart, should in his latter days have com- 
posed symphonies illustrating ideas more or less alien to music. 
The true initiator, however, the path-finder in the direction of 
musical illustration, was Berlioz. He and Liszt are the most 
conspicuous and thoroughgoing representatives of programme 
music, i.e. instrumental music expressly devised to illustrate in 
detail some play or poem or some succession of ideas or pictures. 

In pieces such as the first and last movements of Berlioz* 
Sympkanie fantastique, the first and last movements of his 
symphony Harold en Italie, Liszt's Po^mes symphoniques 
Ce qu'on entend sur la montajfne, after a poem by Victor 
Hugo, and Die Ideale, after a poem by Schiller, the hearer is 
bewildered by a series of startling orchestral effects which are 
not explicable on any principle of musical design. 

The use of the oratorio and the cantata for concert rather 
than church purposes — which in Germany began with Haydn's 
Creation and Seasons, and with Beethoven's setting of Goethe's 
Meeressiille — reached a climax when Mendelssohn produced 
his cantata Die erste WfUpurgisnacht and the oratorios St. 
Paul and Elijah. Before that time Spohr, notably in The 
Jjast Judgement, had found the oratorio better suited to his 
powers than the opera or the symphony. Contemporaneously 
with Mendelssohn, Schumann made a new start with a secular 
oratorio (or rather a set of three cantatas) after Moore's rimed 
story ^Paradise and the Peri' in Lalla Rookh. Berlioz, too, 
attempted something resembling oratorio in the ^ Trilogie sacr^ ' 
VEnfanee du Christ, and something like a dramatic cantata, 
or an ^ op^ra de concert,' in La Damnation de Faust. With his 
Messe des Morts, and the Te Deum, he aimed at the seculari- 
zation of church music, purposely setting the words of the 
Catholic service on a grandiose scale and somewhat histrionically. 
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Liszt; in a more religious spirit^ followed with the Graner Feat- 
Mease and Ungarische Kronungs-Meaaej the Thirteenth Paalm^ 
the oratorios St. Elizabeth and Chriatua. 

A tendency to deviate from the lines of the sonata^ akin to J 

the tendency which brought about changes in the concert-over- / 

ture and the symphony, can be traced in the concerto, the 
quartet, and other forms of concerted chamber music. To 
Schumann and his contemporaries it seemed difficult to produce 
string quartets true in spirit and technique, yet distinct from 
the classical models, unless they could venture upon some modi- 
fications of design in the direction of the ^ Characterstiick/ 
Schumann appears to have felt that the chances of making the 
most of his peculiar gifts were not entirely favourable on such 
lines. His three string quartets, written so rapidly that they 
may almost be described as improvisations, are of more account 
for beauty of detail than for any general maatery of design, and 
it is significant that after the single outburst which created them 
he turned, as though with a sense of relief, to the combination 
of pianoforte with stringed instruments by which the modem 
taste for warm colour and volume of sound can be gratified 
without fear of conflict between technical means and the end 
in view. 

The tendency towards concise expression of emotion reached 
its zenith in some of the short lyrical pieces, both vocal and 
instrumental, by Schumann — and in a number of the solo piano^ 
forte pieces by Chopin. Chopin and Schumann appear as the 
greatest lyrists among romantic composers of the century. In 
their best pieces for the pianoforte, both forsook the old ordin- 
ance of the sonata, and treated the pianoforte as the confidante 
of their personal feelings. Thus they found new ways and 
new patterns of expression, discovered abundance of novel and 
striking effects of sonorousness, and brought about a notable 
change in the spirit as well as in the technique of pianoforte 
pla}dng. Some detailed account of these representative pieces, 
as well as of certain concertos for the violin, the pianoforte, and 
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solo pieces by Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, 
and others, will be attempted later on — when it will also be con- 
venient to touch upon the Lieder of Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Robert Franz, Liszt, Wagner, the melodies of Berlioz, the 
Balladen of Loewe, and the church music of Samuel and Sebastian 
Wesley. 

This sketch of the most important work produced during the 
period would be incomplete without a reference to the influence 
of the instrumental virtuosi who^from Paganini to Liszt, 
Thalberg, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski^ Joachim — aroused 
the enthusiasm of the public, and to the good work done by 
some of the leading composers as critics and writers on music. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century a change in the 
status and habits of certain classes of musicians took place. 
The ^Musicien de chambre' (^ Kammermusicus '} became the 
wandering virtuoso who appealed to the miscellaneous public 
with a show of manipulative skill. Composers of concerted and 
solo music had in consequence to reckon with an element of 
display^ which soon came to be regarded as an important 
ingredient in the composition of instrumental pieces. /.The 
inclination to emphasize virtuosity in lieu of musical quality came 
to a head with the appearance of Paganini, who exhausted the 
technical capabilities of the violin, and of Liszt and Thalberg, 
who did the same with the pianoforte. Inevitably one amongst 
the results was an undue preponderance of glitter and show and 
an inordinate display of gymnastics in finger, wrist, and arm J 
But at the same time there was brought about a result of which 
we are now reaping the benefit — that is to say, technical mastery, 
absolute command of all the capabilities of an instrument. To 
exhaust the technical possibilities in every direction was the task 
that executants of genius like Paganini and Liszt set themselves 
to accomplish ; and the command they attained over every kind of 
executive difficulty was the most salient, if not the most valuable 

* It wMalways there ^witness Bach,aiid the oonoertoe of MotfHand Beethoven — 
but not piomiiiently and pointedly aa 
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among the many factors which contributed to the style of their 
playing. 

Dilettanti and literary men fond of music and eager to 
discuss it had not been wanting in the eighteenth century^ 
from Mattheson, Marpurg, Rousseau^ and Grimm onwards. But 
professional musicians with a taste for literature, themselves 
competent to act as writers and critics, were hardly known to 
exist in Germany before the time of Weber and in France 
before Berlioz. E. T. A. Hoffmann — ^lawyer and litterateur by 
profession, composer and conductor by choice — had written 
a number of fantastic articles about Mozart, Gluck, and 
Beethoven, showing a rare combination of poetical with 
practical insight, and guning for himself the reputation of 
a prophet of romanticism. But Weber was really the first 
among professional musicians to put forth his opinions with 
the distinct object of instructing the public. He helped to 
start Meyerbeer, Marschner, Hoffmann, Fesca, and many 
others. In early dajns it appeared as though Schumann would 
be able to make better use of his rare gift of verbal expression 
than of his specifically musical gifts. Generously putting aside 
his own cliums to recognition as a composer, Schumann, with 
comprehensive sympathy, acted for a number of years as the 
advocate of Chopin, Mendelssohn, Gade, Stemdale-Bennett, 
Heller, liszt, Berlioz — and, finally, of Brahms. Thus he 
materially assisted in bringing about a change for the betted 
in the relation between aspiring composers and the public. 
Liszt's enthusiasm was most helpful in the cause of Wagner. 
Berlioz furnished reports 'k travers chants' for some twenty- 
eight years. His peculiar view of music and its effects on the 
mind and body can in a manner be taken as embodying a 
romantic leader's profession of faith, and may fitiy close this 
chapter of outiines. It is an exaggerated view, perhaps, but it 
fairly represents the spirit of the period K 

^La musique^ s'associant ii des id^ qu'elle a mille moyens 

^ A iraven chanUs, p. i. 
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de faire naitre^ augmente Pintensit^ de son action de toute la 
pnissance de ce qu'on appelle la poesie . • • r^unissant a la fois 
toutes sea forces sur Poreille qu'elle charme^ et qu'elle offense 
habilement^ sur le sjrsteme nerveux qu'elle surexcite^ sur la 
circulation du sang qu'elle acc^l^re^ sur le cerveau qu'elle 
embrase, sur le coeur qu'elle gonfle et fait battre a coups 
redoubl^^ sur la pens^ qu'elle agrandit d^mesur^ment et 
lance dans les r^ons de Pinfini ; elle agit dans la sphere qui 
lui est propre^ c'est-^-dire sur des £tres chez lesquels le sens 
musical existe r^ellement.' 



CHAPTER II 



GERMAN ROMANTIC OPERA FROM WEBER TO SCHUMANN 



A German ^ Singapiel^ is a play of light texture in prose or 
verse copiously supplied with incidental music. A German 
^ Oper ^ is a musical play in which a minimum of dialogue is 
employed for the exposition of the situations^ while music 
serves as the exponent of emotion. With the exception of 
Weber's Euryantke and Schumann's Crenoveva, German operas 
up to Wagner are merely enlarged ^ Singspiele.' 

The increase in the function and the efficacy of music in 
connexion with the actor's art ; the widening of its scope, as it 
gradually rises from the position of a merely incidental embel- 
lishment in a play, to melodrama, where it accompanies, 
illustrates, and enforces the action ; and again, the rise from 
melodrama to the aria and operatic scena — ^where it serves as 
the principal means of expression — are well seen by the com- 
parison of certain German dramatic pieces wherein incidental 
music plays a part or contributes to the denouement — for 
example, Schiller's Turandot and A. P. WolfPs Preciosa — 
with Weber's music. In Turandot, a play in Chinese garb, 
adapted from Gozzi's H Re Turandotte, Weber's music is 
incidental only, consisting of orchestral pieces — an overture, 
marches, &c. In Precio$a, a romantic play in four acts, the 
music answers the purpose of embellishment as well as direct 
expression and characterization. Some of the dance tunes, 
choruses, and portions of the melodranm, might be omitted 
without loss to the action ; but Preciosa's solo dance in the first 
^ Ballo,' and particularly her song ^ Einsam bin ich nicht alleine,' 
are essential to the part. It is worthy of note that this song 
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illustrates the character and contributes to the portrayal of 
Preciosa as much as ^ Meine Ruh^ ist hin ' illustrates the 
character of Oretchen in Groethe's Faust, or ^FreudvoU und 
leidvoU^ and ^Die Trommel geriihret' portray Clarchen in 

The triumph of romanticism in operatic music b^ns with 
Weber's success Der Freischuiz (1821) K In the story of this 
opera the motives contrast greatly with the rather stilted pathos 
of the older opera seria and with the equally conventional 
comicalities of the opera buffa. Certain romantic elements, 
such as the mjrstery of the forest, the interference of demoniacal 
powers in the life of men, the redemption of a man's soul 
through a woman's devotion, appealed powerfully to the 
instincts of the German people and assisted in establishing 
Weber's work in the position of a national favourite. 

After the failure of Napoleon^s invasion of Russia, Weber 
had come to the fore as the musical exponent of German 
aspirations for independence with his setting for male voices 
of some of the fighting songs from Komer's Leyer und 
Sehwert, such as ^Liitzow's wilde Jagd,' ^Gebet vor der 
Schlacht,' ^Du Schwert an meiner Linken.' His melodies 
stimulated the national enthusiasm, and Germany hailed Der 
FreischiUz as the first artistic expression of its patriotic senti- 
ment '• It is the most German of operas ; the music, in some 
respects, is the very quintessence of contemporary Gterman 
popular melody. The workmanship throughout is conscientious 
and mncere. Never before, unless it be in the second act of 
Beethoven's FideUo, has so intimate a connexion between the 
orchestra and the stage been attempted. Weber's fine feeling 
for effect and his extraordinary sense of instrumental colour 
served to define and contrast the scenes and situations, and to 
intensify the emotional expression. ^The various characters 

^ Weber was bom in 1786, be died in i8a6. 

' ' Die vencbiedeneien Riebtongen dee poUtiieben Lebene trafen bier in dnem 
gemeinMmen Pnnkt lOMunmen : Ton einem Ende Deottoblendf ramaoderen wiude 
DtKT DnimiMUt gebiM^ geeimgeny geUnst.' Wo/gim-Bchriftm^ i, p. a66. 

C 
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are perfectly identified with the music they have to aing. 
Caspar, the reckless meddler in dangerous magic^ was easily 
drawn; but the heroine Agathe and the lighter spirited 
Aennchen both also keep thdr musical identity quite well^ 
even when they are singing together. The scenes are separate^ 
but the final transition to the continuous music of later times is 
happily illustrated in such a case as Agathe's famous scena, in 
which a great variety of moods and changes of rhythm and 
speed and melody are all closely welded into a complete and 
well-designed unity ^/ Perhaps the most remarkable section of 
the whole work is the melodramatic Finale of the second act, 
the scene of the casting of the magic bullets. Here Weber 
found splendid opportunity for the suggestive and descriptive 
power of his music The orchestral effects are as novel and 
tellmg to-day as they were at the first performance: ^For 
such things must be heard/ as Beethoven said of them. They 
told on contemporary musicians^ hostile or friendly^ just as 
they tell to-day K 

In his scenas and melodramas Weber represents the environ- 
ment, as well as the emotions, of the characters. ^ His music 
conveys a pictorial and a psychological impression simultane- 
ously V ^ ^ Max's scena and aria ^ Durch die Walder, durch 
die Auen' {F)reUchiUz), in the cavatina ^Glocklein im Thale' 
(Euryanthe), wherein the musical phraseology is equally well 
adapted to every phase of emotion that passes through 
Euryanthe's mind as to her woodland surroundings, and more 
distinctiy still in Agathe's scena in Der FreUchuiz, ^ Wie nahte 

^ C. Hubert H. Ptiry, Th$ EtoMim ^tke AH ^Muiic, p. 316. 

* A telling effect familiar to every concert-goer, the long-drawn melody for the 
clarinet in the OTcrtnie, !• thna described by Berlioa : ■ Oette longne m Aodie 
gftniaaante, jet^ par la darinette an traven dn Iramolo de rorcheetre, oomme nne 
plainte lointaine diipers^ par lee vents dans les profondenrs dee bois, oela f rappe 
droit an ooenr ; et, poor moi dn moins, oe chant viiginal qni semUe exhaler vers le 
del nn timide reproche, pendant qn'nne sombre hannonie frteut et menace an- 
dessoos de Ini, est nne des oppositions les pins nenves, les pins podtiqnes et let 
pins belles qa^ait prodnit en mnsiqne Tart modeme.' 

' W. H. Hadow, Lectnre delivered at the Boyal Institation, 190a. 
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mir der Schlummer/ in Rezia's scena in Oberon, ' Ocean^ thou 
mighty monster/ and in the great melodrama already mentioned 
which forms the Finale of the second act of Der Freischutz. 

The mere names of Weber's operas and Singspiele suffice to 
show the wealth of opportunity for the display of colour which 
the romantic subjects afforded him. Thus Silvana (181 a) — an 
improvement on Das Waldmddchen (1800) — and Der Freischuiz 
(1821)^ serve to exhibit German forest lq;ends. Preciosa (1821) is 
based on a Spanish novel of Cervantes. Euryanthe (i 823)^ based 
on an old French story^ illustrates feudalism. Turandoi (1808); 
Abu Hassan (181 1), and Oberon {1S26), represent the E^t. 

The novelty and peculiarity of Weber's method in opera 
consist in the dose and persistent attention to characterization 
and the use of special devices of orchestration for particular 
purposes^ so that the musical speech of one character shall be 
palpably distinct from that of another, f Weber attains his 
object by the use of instrumental tone-quality, i. e. ^ colour' ; 
also by the use of folk-songs and dances^ or of melodic and 
rhythmic traits belonging to them, i. e. local colour. It must 
not; however, be supposed that devices to obtain particular 
descriptive effects by suggestion were a new thing in Weber's 
time. Such devices were by no means rare in the older classical 
opera, but they were employed there in single and separate 
pieces only — as when Oluck introduced the choruses of 
Scythians in IphigSnie en Tauride, when Mozart employed the 
so-called Turkish music in the Enffuhrung aus dem Serail, or 
when lie made use of a Spanish fandango in the second act of 
Le Nozze di Figaro. But Weber, in Der Freischiiiz, and still 
more in Euryanthe^ kept up the colour once adopted throughout 
an entire scene, or an entire act. And he managed to do this 
by the use of striking melodic curves, figures, rhythms, and such 
peculiarities of instrumentation as are suggested by the particu^ 
lars of the action and the environment. 

The vigorous rhythms, characteristic figures, and ingenious 
o^^hestral contrivances which go to make up Weber's design also 

c a 
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assifit in the presentation of certain scenes and generally in the 
portrayal of the characters. ^ That fellow stands like a house/ 
Beethoven said of Caspar in Der FireUehuiz. Caspar is depicted 
as a burly peasant^ with an uncanny touch of evil ; and indeed 
Weber's originality in the invention and the use of striking 
vocal phrases and instrumental effects to depict special characters 
is surprising^. Weber's strong feeling for 'local colour' had 
its concomitant in a love of folk-songs and dances. Adopting 
a method entirely different from that of Beethoven^ who occasion- 
ally takes a hint from a folk-tune or embodies fragments of folk- 
song or dance as a builder might have used curious bits of stone, 
Weber introduces popular melodies just as he may have heard 
them sung or played in the fields or streets^ or found them in 
books^ e. g. the Gipsy march in Predosa, the Peasants' march 
or the waltz in Der FreUchUtz, or the Chinese tune in TVran- 
dotf which he found in J. J. Rousseau's Dictiannaire de la 
musigue. His own peculiar type of melody, closely akin to the 
contemporary German Volkslied, is based upon the major scale 
and often consists solely of a statement of the notes of that 
scale resting on chords, of the tonic or of the dominant or sub- 
dominant chords. Apart from this native type, which is Weber's 
personal notie and prevails in those of his works that count 
most, his fondness for exotic tunes — ^Bohemian, Spanish, Polish, 
Hungarian, and even Turkish or Chinese — ^is in all cases typically 
romantic. Thus Weber, together with Schubert, is the initiator 
of those picturesque touches of exotic tonality or instrumentation, 
and of that tendency towards nationalism in melody, rhythm^ 
and even harmony, which is now so prominent a feature in music. 
The German tradition of spoken dialogue is still nudntained 
in Der Freiechutz. Once only, in Ewryanthe ^ (1823), Weber 

* The first part of Oaipar*s drinking wng oonsisti of a raooenion of tiiree-bar 
pbnues, the second part of a sncoeision of foar-bar phrases. In Ohenn there are 
several cases where the melodic oatUnes show the jnitaposition of f oar bars or five. 
Compare the first part of the subject in Brahms' variations Utbtr tin eigene$ 
T%ema, Op. ai. 

' Eunftmth^, groese heroisch-ronumtisohe Oper in drei Aafsttgen' (literal] j. 
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diM^arded it and trusted to music alone^ or rather to music in 
close connexion with poetry^ mimetics^ and scenic accessories. 
^ The proper effect of my new work/ he wrote in 1804 (letter 
to the Musik-Verein of Breslau)^ ^ can only be expected from the 
united efforts of the sister arts/ The ideal towards which his 
instincts led him was that of the musical drama as subsequently 
realized by Wagner in Lohengrin. He intended to make the 
design of the several musical movements conform to the* course 
of the action, and the details were to spring directly from the 
verse with as little repetition as possible of single words 
or lines. But his intuition of . the theatrical concentration 
necessary to present his effects was not equal to his genius for 
musical expression. He made a mistake in the choice of subject. 
His imagination was captivated by the glamour of romantic 
incidents displayed in an old French story of a lady's constancy, 
a version of w^ch he had read in Count Tressan's BiUioihique 
de$ romanM'^. But he disregarded, or at least underrated^ the 
want of true interest in the leading motives. He was not far 
wrong in his belief that the principal personages concerned in the 
' Histoire ' were sufficiently distinct to serve as tjrpes for musical 
characterization. His librettist, Frau von Chezy, published a 
translation of die original text in F. ScUegel's Sammlung 
ronumtischer Dichiungen des MittelaUers, 1804, and a revised 
version 1823, as Oeschichte der tugendsamen Euryanthe. But 
she failed to produce an intelligible play from the materials 
at her disposaL As the opera now stands ' the difficulty from 
the point of view of the stage lies in the fact that the plot rests 
on the existence of a certain secret, constantiy referred to but 

Grand heroio-roininUe qpeim in tiiree rues of the caHain). Fint performed it 
Vienna in 1823 ; fint heeid in London in 1833, and again in 1883. 

* ' Hiatoire de Gerard de Neven et de la beUe etTertoenae Snryante de 8ay(^e, 
aa mie ' — a tale probably known to Boccaodo in its original verw form, ' Roman de 
la Vtolette/ by Gilbert de Montreil {Jkoamertme, second day, ninth tale), and again 
in Boooaedo'B Tienion knofwn to Shakespeaxe ((^rmftiUtM). 

' Aooofding to Kan Ton Chezy it waa rewritten eleven times. It has been 
TCfTiaed again, IHenna, 1904, seventeen pages of the pianoforte score canoelled, some 
tots saaetioagd by Weber restored. It seems a hopeless case. 
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not clearly explained* Weber, when he had already written the 
greater part of the music^ came to realize this source of trouble. 
Apparently in despair^ and at the last moment, he adopted an 
expedient. In the course of the overture, at the Largo played 
by the fstimga pianissimo possibile, the curtain is directed to rise 
upon a tableau viyant showing Adolar and Euryanthe, the hero 
and heroine, at the tomb of Emma, Adolar's sister — ^who, at the 
death of her own betrothed, is supposed to have sucked poison 
from a ring — and who now, to the weird sound of the music, tries 
to inform Adolar and Euryanthe in dumb show that ' her soul 
will never find rest until the fatal ring is bathed in tears of 
innocence/ This absurdity exhibits the crux of Romanticism 
in music, that is to say the ^p between the end in view and the 
means to attain it. 

Is it surprising that a work which commands the admiration 
of musicians when they read it, leaves them dissatisfied when 
it is acted, sung, or played ? The excellence of the musical 
material is incontestable; the score contains finer individual 
passages than any other work of Weber's, the exigencies of 
musical design do not hamper the action, the style is noble, 
broad, consistently German ; and yet Etaryanthe has failed. 

Wagner, loth to chaige Weber with a lack of discernment in 
stage effects, attributed the indifferent success to a want of 
balance between the musical and the dramatic factors. ' Critics,' 
he said, ^ have not thoroughly sifted the heterogeneous elements 
which meet and contradict one another in this work, nor have 
they tried to show that the composer's inability to combine them 
into a harmonious total was the true cause of failure. Never 
since opera began has there been a work like this, in which the 
contradictions of the entire operatic genre have been so methodic 
cally exposed, by a composer so gifted, genuine, and high-minded. 
These contradictions are, absolute self-contained melody as an 
end per se, and dramatic expression which shall be true through- 
out. Assuredly the one or the other, the melody or the drama, 
must give way. Rossini sacrificed the drama : Weber tried to 
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restore it by the power of his expressive melody^ and had finally 
to acknowledge the impossibility of the task ^/ 

Viewed from the standpoint of Lohengrin, where scenic 
arrangement^ verse^ and music are justly combined, Wagner's 
contention cannot be denied, though it is more a defence of hia 
own position than an appreciation of Weber's work. The words 
of the historian Ambros ' are more to the point : ' The libretto 
of Weber's greatest work Euryanthe is a romantic product ; and 
it is greatly to Weber's credit that he succeeded in giving flesh 
and blood to these moonlit phantoms of Provenpal knights and 
ladies* The r61e of Eglantine in] his hands becomes a demo- 
niacal figure such as had not yet been depicted in music. The 
part of Ortrud in Wagner's Lohengrin is modelled upon that 
of Eglantine, even to the wild burst of triumph at the end of 
both operas. Similarly the rdle of Telramund in Lohengrin 
rests on that of Lysiart. Euryanthe is truly an epoch-making, 
work. The roots of Wagner's art, as we have it in DerJRegende 
Hottimder, Tannhaugery and Lohengrin, spring from this score 
of Euryanihey which is also the source of much of Marschner's 
operas and of some part of Meyerbeer's operatic writing.^ 
Weber's fairy opera Oberon, on the lines of an enlarged Sing- 
spiel after the manner of Der FreischOtz, was written to order 
for Covent Ghirden under KemUe's management in the year of 
Weber's death, 1826. It proved a popular success in London 
and abroad, but f aQed to hold the stage* Well aware of the 
puerility of the book, Weber expressed his intention of having 
it recast, and of rewriting the music, ' so that it shall deserve 
to be called an opera.' ' The fame of Oberon now rests on the 
delightful fairy choruses, the superb overture, and the great 
aria * Ocean, thon mighty monster.' 

The nature of the stories of Spohr's ' principal operas (Faiut, 
1815-8, ZelnUra und Azor, 1718-aa, Jeemmda, 1823, and Die 

^ Wagntr, Opmr vmd JPr w mg, iU, p. 361. 

* ▲. W. Amlnw, On Umk Ubritek^ BOdtt am dmn M%mkUb$n dmr Otgtmomif p. 45. 

' Spolur was bom in 1784, he died in 1859. 
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KreuzfahreTy 1 844)^ together with a oertain phuntive sensitiyenem^ 

i. e. chromatics in the inner parta^ which is the personal note | 

that pervades Spohr's music, has induced German writers to 

present him as one of the originators of nramcal romantidsm^ 

and by reason of the early date of his Faust (he began the work ^ 

in 1813), as the pnecursor of Weber in romantic opera ^. A 

study of his scores does not, however, bear this out. It is a far ^ 

cry from romantic elements in a libretto to true romanticism in " 

music. Spohr's predilections and, what is more important, his 

musical method, are distinctly Mozartian — to say classical would 

perhaps be saying too much. The formal finish of his pieces 

and the easy mastery of orchestral effect fascinated contemporary 

musicians. But nothing can be further from the drastic verve 

and vivid suggestiveness of Weber's musical speech than the 

languor of Spohr's melody and his fondness for square rhythms 

and square structure '. 

It would have been nearer the mark to represent E. T. A. 
Hoffmann \ with his opera Undine (1816), after de la Motte- 
Fouqu^s MUrchen, as a precmsor of Weber. But though 
Hoffmann acted for a number of yiears as a professional musician 
and writer on musical subjects, he never rose above the level of ^ 

a highly gifted dilettante. His opera did not and could not 1 

gain a firm footing on the stage, it was far too tentative. Weber 
introduced it to the public of Prague. The story of Undine is 

> The oveitnre to Faust haa a kind of programme which Spohr caused to be 
printed at the head of the libx«tto: 'TJie tone pictorea of the Allegro vivaoe, 
Ijargo graTe, and Tempo prime aze meant to suggest to the auditor the changing 
moods and conditions of Pknsf s inner life/ 

> The chromatic and enharmonic intervals in the inner parts, of which Spohr 

was so inordinately f ond, may once and again have furnished hinte to Schumann • 

or WagneK But it is abundantly evident that the chronmdcs of romantic music, 
as we find them in Schumann, Chopin, Wagner, are really, in so far at least as 
harmony is concerned, derived from J. 8^ Bach and his sons, and only to a very 
limited extent from Moiart, or Haydn, or Spohr. Compare introduction to Moaarf s 
quartotinC and Haydn*s orchestral pieces, ' Chaos ' in the Oreation, and ' Summer' 
in the iSaosoiM. 

* Hoffmann, 1 776-1 82 a^ wrote several singsplele, three operas, amass, a requiem, 
a symphony, several overtures and sonatas, some chamber mnme, and a number of 
smaller vocal and instrumental pieces. 
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that of a water-nymph^ who has no soul^ but who acquires one 
through her love for a knight. Together with the birth of the soul^ 
she also receives knowledge of human distress and pain ; her hus- 
band breaks his f aith^ and she kills him with a kiss. The music 
to Undine^ though performed twenty-one times in all (1816-7)^ 
has not been published^ but manuscript copies of the score, 
preserved at Berlin, bear out Weber's appreciation of it : ' The 
woik is one of the most ingenious of recent years . • • and so 
consistent that details disappear and the interest is absorbed by 
the composition as a whole • • • the composer avoids empha- 
sizing any particular piece to the detriment of another, he is 
careful not to hamper the action and always strives for true 
dramatic expression. The part of Kiihlebom stands out as that 
of the most prominent character, by reason of the particular 
cast of melody and instrumentation which persistently accom- 
panies his imcanny appearance ^/ 

Weber objected to certain weak points in Hoffmann's music, 
such as his love of short phrases and figures which lack variety, 
monotonous employment of violoncellos and violas, amateurish 
use of sequences of diminished sevenths, and of cadences 
which are abrupt and occur too often in the same shape. 
On the whole, it may be said that the characters and 
situations in Hoffmann's opera are well depicted. The declama- 
tion, in the airs and the comparatively few recitatives, is 
remarkably direct and spirited. The overture and the short 
instrumental pieces which serve as introductions to the second 
and third acts — rather poor and somewhat incoherent — are 
made up of scraps and hints of things to come. The orchestra- 
tion, particularly of the vocal pieces, shows an acute sense of 
instrumental colouring and considerable knowledge of effect. 
The following extract from Undine may be taken as fairly 
representative " : — 

> Campue * Cupta* moA ^StmUA* in Ihr Frei9ehilig. 

* ComiMffe theexoeUent article on Hoffnuuui by YiAiuuidAMotUtthe quotations 
in BayrtuOm Sidtier, 1898, and 2H$ Mutik, p. 1666. 
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Marscbner^ had the tact to select subjects fit for theatrical 
presentation and favourable to the display of his peculiar musical 
gifts^ which lay in the direction of jovial popular humour^ com- 
bined with a striking and^ from a theatrical point of view^ very 
effective combination of sentiment with a feeling of awe and 
horror* Friar Tuck^ in Der Tempkr und die Judifiy is a good 
example of the former quality; and the latter — Marschner's 
idiosyncrasy — is exhibited^ in a more or less prominent manner^ 
by each of the heroes of his three best operas — Der Vampyr 
(iSaS)'^ Templer und Judin (iSzg), and Hans HeiUng 

(1833). 

As early as i8ao^ Weber had credited an opera of Marschner's^ 
Heinrich der Vierte und lyAubigni, with ^ vivid original 
invention and careful workmanship/ Schumann^ twenty years 
later^ summed up his impression of Der Templer und die Judin 
thus: ^ the music is occasionally restless : the instrumentation not 
sufficiently discriminate. There is a good deal of clever melody, 
considerable dramatic talent — sundry echoes of Weber. A gem 
not entirely cleared from its rough covering.' 

Wagner used to point to certain portions of the Templar's 
long scena. No. 1 2^ Act II, particidarly the passage where the 
rapid triplets of the wind instruments depict a feverish state of 
excitement, as renuurkably spontaneous and original examples of 
emotional expression : — 

^ Heinricb Manchner (i 795-1861) became Weber's aatisteiit as oondoctor of 
German opeia at Dresdan in 18241 and for a number of yean sabseqnently acted as 
ooodoetor afc Hanover. 

' The sixtieth petformanoe of Ikr Vamp^ took place in London, 1829. The 
libretto is based on a little known fngment of a novel l^ Byron, jlu^usto Dond 
(Snt pnUished together with UoMtppa), which Byron began in x8i6 at Geneva, 
when Maty Shelley wrote FraitihmtiMn* 
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Hans HeiUnff, an opera based on one of the many trends in 
which a goblin in disguise woos a maiden^ appears to be the 
immediate precursor of Wagner's Hollander as regards both the 
play and the music. In like manner the opening of its prologue^ 
when the hero departs from the subterraneous abode of the 
Queen of the Goblins^ contains the germ of the scene in the 
first act of Tannhauser, which culminates in Tannhauser's flight 
from the Venusberg. 

Wagner's admiration for Marschner^ though sincere and 
warmly expressed both in public and private^ was yet by no 
means unqualified. He strongly objected to certain banalities 
which now and then disfigure Marschner's melody and to his 
rather slovenly declamation. He also drew the line between ^ the 
mellifluous choral sing-song^ of some of the concerted pieces 
for male voices^ which Marschner in his operas and in separate 
publications addressed to the populace, and the noble and 
touching choruses which have dramatic significance, such as 
those in the Finale to the second act of Der Tempter. 

Marschner's operas, later in date than those mentioned, and 
sundry miscellaneous pieces of vocal and instrumental chamber 
music of no particular importance, never gained a hearing out^ 
side Germany ; and even there the repute of his three typically 
romantic operas is distinctly on the wane. But the &ct that 
they form a link between Weber and Wagner's early operas 
secures for them a permanent place in the history of the German 
operatic stage. 

Schumann \ with his introspective ways and his devotion to 
personal ideals, was the least theatrically minded musician that 
it is possible to conceive. A man totally devoid of mimetic gift 
and as far removed from the theatre as an educated German can 
well be, he had but scant acquaintance with the aspects of opera 
from the standpoint of the audience, and knew nesct to nothing 
about its conditions as they appear to actors and singers. 
Beyond listening to an opera once in a while^ he does not seem 

' Sehimiuni wat bom in 1810, he died in 1856, 
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ever to have come in contact with the operatic stage and its 
belongings; nor did he trouble to make a special study of 
the conditions of success, when the desire to produce an opera 
took hold of him. The ^ Theaterbiichlein ' — little theatre-book, 
printed at the end of his collected writings — ^records impressions 
of some fifteen operas heard at Dresden during the years 1847* 
50. His words show him to have been keenly responsive to 
certain musical points, such as details of instrumentation, the 
treatment of the voice in connexion with particular instruments, 
the use of the chorus. But the histrionic side, the peculiar 
pontion and function of muac in combination with stage 
action, does not appear to have occupied much of his attention. 
While seeking a suitable subject for an opera, he examined and 
rejected the stories of the NibelungenUed, the contest of 
MinneMlnger at the Wartburg, Die Brant vtm Messina, Abilard 
et H6Utse, Faust, Sakuntala, Byron's Corsair and Sardana- 
paluSy Moore's Veiled Prophet o/Khorassan, and many others, 
amongst which was a sketch of his own, after £. T. A. Hoffmann's 
Doge uiul Dogaressa. In the end his choice fell on the 
l^end of St. Gtenevieve--^perhaps of all the subjects that came 
under consideration the least amenable to effective treatment as 
an opera. Apart from its popularity as a favourite story like 
that of Patient Orissel, Oenoveva seems to have attracted him 
as bearing a certain affinity to the story of Weber's Euryanthe 
(both stories tell of maligned innocence, banishment, and 
ultimate rehabilitation), and perhaps also because his ambition 
was stimulated by the prospect of producing something like 
a match for Weber's work. The construction of a libretto 
seemed to be easy, since the legend of Genoveva had already 
been treated in dramatic form, for reading pmrposes by Tieck, 
and for performance by ^ Maler Miiller' (the poet of Schubert's 
^Die Schone Mullerin'),Raupach,andHebbel. Tieck's tragedy*, 
written in- alternating rimed verse and prose, is a long shape- 

* Ltben and Tod der ki&iffen OtnowfM, ein Tnuienpiel toil Lndwig TIeck, 
1799 ; Qftwvna, eine Trag<)die in fiinf Akten tod Friedrieh Hebbel, 1843. 
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leas^ pious, and rather insipid expansion of the old Volksbuch^^ 
Geichichte van der heiligen Genoveva. Hebbel's is an ex- 
travagant acting play in blank verse, with a touch of brutality 
in the treatment. Starting with such material, Robert Reinick, 
painter, poet, and a friend of the composer, sketched a scenario^ 
but failed, after repeated attempts, to satisfy Schumann, who 
then, in vain, applied to Hebbel for assistance. Finally, following 
as he thought the example of Lortzing and Wagner ^, Schumann 
himself undertook the task of arranging a libretto. He managed, 
with very indifferent success, to contrive an amalgamation of 
the two plays. In accordance with Hebbel rather than with 
Tieck, he chose to eliminate most of the legendary features, 
which lend a charm to the mediaeval story. Thus certain telling 
traits, delicately developed in Tieck's version — Oenoveva's long 
sojourn in the wilderness, the friendship of her little son with 
the doe and the beasts and birds, even that most musical 
incident, the chance meeting with her husband and the recogni- 
tk>n and reconciliation — are rejected ; and their pkice is taken 
by certain ugly scenes from Hebbel^s play, which exhibit the 
insults and brutalities Oenoveva suffers at the hands of her 
domestics. ^ Do not expect to find the old sentimental Oeno- 
veva^ ;^ ^ I rather believe it is a piece of actual life, asadramadc 
poem should be.^ Golo, the traitor squire^ who, with Tieck, 
wavers inconstantly between wickedness and contrition, is pre* 
sented as a cowardly sensualist and scoundreL Genoveva*a 
husband Siegfried, and Margaretha the witch-wife, are little 
better than lay figures. The final scene of the second act, where 
the rabble of servants— who a moment before might have sworn 
to Genoveva's innocence — ^force their way to her apartment, is as 
lepulsive as the murder of the old Seneschal Drago, Oenoveva^a 
supposed paramour. Part of the third act is occupied by a 
series of pictures shown in a magic mirror whilst an invisible 

^ Qeno9$9a, 1849-50, wm completed two jmn after the first performance of 
TaamMiutir, 
> Schimuum : Letter to Dum, 1849. 

D 
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chorus comments in the background. The fourth act contains 
a repetition of the tiresome incidents which make up the dose 
of Weber's Euryanthe — a Tisit to the wild wood^ an attempt 
to murder^ a rescue, and the usual jubilant Finale. ^When 
Schumann consulted me about the libretto of his opera ^/ says 
Wagner^ ^I failed to induce him to alter the ineptitudes of the 
third act, especially the magic pictures : he lost his temper and 
appeared to believe my warmiigs were meant to mar his best 
efforts.^ 

It is evident that Schumann had no just conception of the 
magnifying or dwarfing effect of stage presentation. He did 
not percdve that a particular incident, though sufficiently inter- 
esting in narrative, may yet appear puerile or artistically impos- 
sible from a histrionic point of view ; and that to read about 
brutality is one thing, to see it presented on the stage, with the 
details emphasized by music, is a very different matter altogether*. 

Schumann adopted Weber's method of connecting the scenes 
and fusing the words and the music into one single and coherent 
act, as in Euryanthey but he fell far short of Weber's grip 
and brilliancy. In Oenaveva the composer's power of invention 
appears to be on the wane. The daring originality, the force 
and passion of the younger Schumann is gone. The opera con-v 
tains no spoken dialogue, and nothing resembling plain recitative, 
which might perhaps have acted as a foil to the lyrism that 
pervades the whole. Neither in general design nor in detail does 
the music spring direct from the dramatic situation. Through- 
out there is a lack of actuality of vivid contrast and telling colour. 
The composer occupies the position of an annotator. He stands 
outside the story, and puts forth his own musical comments on ^ 

the situation which it portrays. Rarely, if ever, does he rise 
to the height of his opportunity and succeed in making the 

^ WagrurSehiften, x. pp. laa, aa^. H 

' Lint*8 Tudict on Schnnuum's work wat generoos. Writing to a friend in 1855, 
when he wae leheuring Gmoiv$oa at Weimar^ he myt : ' I prefer certain ftolts to 
certain Tirtnei— the miitakee of clever people to the effects of medioeritj. In 
Ihii lenae then are faUnxea which are better than many a nicoeii.' J 
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characters speak their own language. He cannot paint affiresco, 
as in the salient points of an operatic scena he should. The 
wealth of clever detail in melody^ harmony^ and at times even 
the orchestration^ is no douht interesting ; but it must be added 
that in performance the ^ majo rity of these subtleties do not 
make the impression of bfiffig in perfect accordance with the 
action. They are too mipute^ and therefore do not produce the 
effect intended \ 

* On its flnt perfomiinoe at Leipsig, 1850, Schomaim himself oondndangy 
Om oiwv a wm odldly received. Snbeeqnent perfonnanoes at Dresden, Vienna, 
Weimar, Leipsig*— and also a revival in English, carefolly prepared hy the pupils 
of the Royal College of Music under Sir Charles Stanford in 1893— one and all 
resulted in a lukewarm suoote d!*uiim«. 
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CHAPTER HI 

BOMANTIO OPERA IN PABIS 

In France^ as compared with Germany^ the powerful romantic 
movement in literature was less in accord with the national 
taste in music. A leaning towards romanticism in music was 
mainly confined to those members of literary and artistic 
coteries^ amateurs for the most part, who felt the influence of 
Byron^ Scott^ Moore^ or Goethe^ and to some extent of Bee- 
thoven. Parisian musical romanticism was but a reflex of the 
ferment in French literature. It came to the fore at the Opera^ 
where everjrthing is sung in French ; whilst the so-called op^ra 
comique^ where the entertainment consists of light music alter- 
nating with spoken dialogue^ was hardly touched by it. At the 
Op^ra, the way was opened^ in 1828^ by the Muetie de Poriici 
(Ma$anieUo) of Scribe and Auber^. This work^ romantic^ ex- 
travagant^ revolutionary in spirit, is rich in captivating tunes^ full 
of clever instrumental effects^ and remarkable for the novel use 
of massing the chorus, so as to permit them to take a prominent 
share in the action. ^ So lively an opera had not yet been seen V 
It was the first realistic drama in five acts, with all the attributes 
of a tragedy, particularly a tragic end. I well remember that 
the latter circumstance made an especial sensation. Hitherto 
operatic stories (in Germany at least) had always ended comfort- 
ably — no German composer could venture to send people home 
in a sad mood. When Spontini came to Dresden to conduct 

^ Scribe, 1791-1861, prodnoed, or at least lent his name to, 422 pieoes — ^47 plajs, 
aS gnuid operas, 95 comic operas, 344 vaudevilles, and 8 ballets. Anber was bom 
in 178a, he died in 1871. 

' Wagner, Erinmrungm an Attber, ix. 55 (1871). 
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La Vestak, he waxed wroth when he found that, after Julia had 
been happily wved from death, we intended to let the opera 
conclude with the scene in the cemetery. He would not permit 
such a thing. The scenario had to be changed, the Bower of 
Roses with the Temple of Venus had to appear, the priest and 
priestesses of Love had to lead the happy pair to the altar: 
' Chantez, dansez ' • • • impossible that things should be other- 
wise. • • • But all this conventional business suddenly came to 
a stop when La Muette appeared. Here was a gra&d opera, 
a tragedy in five acts, completely set to music ; without a trace of 
stifEness, of empty pathos, of so-called classical dignity, warm 
enough to bum, heady enough to intoxicate. German musicians 
confessed themselves bewildered by the new prodigy, and, after 
some acrimonious discussion of its merits and defects, finally 
cut the knot by referring it to the influence of Rossini. This 
judgement, like many others in the history of Music, has been 
reversed on appeal. No doubt Rossini was in a sense the father 
of modem operatic melody, yet even he was unable to produce 
or rival the particular quality that gave such dramatic power and 
effect to this music of Auber's ; moreover, the fates denied, not 
only to Rossini, but to other Italians and Frenchmen, and even 
to Auber himself, a chance to continue in the path of La 
Muetie \ 

Before we speak of Rossini's romantic masterpiece GuiUaume 
Tett^ it may be well to touch on his career in Italy, and to trace 
through early years of conflict the preparation for his triumphs 
in London and Paris. In the main a self-made man, he studied 
Mozart's operas, Haydn's and Mozart's symphonies, and tried 
to score some of their quartets. He rapidly acquired facility, 
though not complete mastership. At first he composed for the 
lesser Italian theatres, rapidly producing serious or comic operas, 
which lived, at best for a couple of seasons, and at worst for 

^ Peif ormanoet of La Mudti have repeatedly foniished an ezcaie for political 
demoiisiiatioiis* 
* BoMliii was bom in 179a, he died in 1868. 
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a ctingle day. Then^ in 1813^ he achieved his first great 
successes with Tancredi, an opera seria^ and L* ItaUana in 
Algerij an opera bu£Ea. The ktter^ a forerunner of // Barbiere 
di Siviglia, was a surprising display of comical gaiety and verve 
with a savour of Cimarosa's H Matrimonio segretOj but still 
with a distinct note of its own^. These were followed by 
Mlisabetta, regina d^ InghiUerra (Naples^ 1815) and II Barbiere 
(Rome^ 1 8 16) on a subject already treated by Paisiello^ after 
which came La Cenereniola and La Gazza ladra (1817)5 Mosi 
in Egitto (1818)^ and^ in 1819^ La Donna del LagOj after Scott's 
The Lady of the Lake* The failure of Sfantramuie— one of his 
most ambitious works — at Venice^ in 1823^ prompted him to 
go to London^ where he laid the foundations of hisfortune^ and 
in the following year to Paris^ where the authorities appointed 
him Director of the Op^ra with a salary of 20^000 francs and 
a share in whatever tanHimee he might be entitled to in case he 
chose to write a new work or rewrite an old one. At first he 
adopted the latter plan and rewrote two of his best' Italian 
scores — Maometto II, which at the Op^ra became Le Siige de 
Corinthe (1826)^ and Mosh in EgittOy which was called Moise. 
A third piece^ Le Comie d^Ory, a pretty comic opera (1828)5 
was a pasticcio of old and new fragments. Finally^ he crowned 
the edifice with Guittaume Tell. 

In the transformation of older work the influence of French 
theatrical art and French taste in music is felt ; and there is no 
doubt that Rossini was bent on making the most of his talents. 
He added and changed a good deal^ especially with r^ard to 
instrumentation^ rendered the declamation more precise^ the 
accents more incisive^ and revised the entire workmanship with 
a fuller comprehension of the requirements of the stage. 

A grand opera^ Italian in all essentials^ yet French in aspect^ 
elaborate in style and rich in melody^ Guilkmme Tell (1829) 
came upon the world as a surprise. Certain qualities always 

* The oQoe popnlar sentimental tone from Tanendi, ' Li tanti palpiti,' now wnres 
for the prof eMional song of the tailors in the third act of Wagner'a Meiittninger, 
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rare with Italian composera^ and particularly rare with Rossini 
— characterization in great things and in small^ the orchestra in 
touch with the action^ careful declamation^ appropriate local 
colour^ — combined to form a masterpiece forwhich neither school 
was entirely prepared. Up to the time of Otattaume Tell 
Rossini had mainly addressed himself to hearers who had 
a sense of musical verve and movement^ as for instance in 
II Barbiere di Smglia, In Guillautne Tell he chose to speak 
seriously to the &iie of the public and of professional musicians. 
He aimed at perfection of musical style under cosmopolitan con- 
ditions, and attempted a fusion of the good qualities of Italian, 
French, and German masters in opera. The workmanship in 
the score of GuUlaume Tell is good throughout, the melody spon« 
taneous, the harmony often refined in a very original manner; 
the treatment of the solo and chorus voices and the orchestra 
masterly. The overture ranks high amongst overtures of the 
potpourri sort, and is only excluded from the first place by the 
bustling vulgarity of its close. The power and originality of 
the principal pieces is best shown in the scene of the conspiracy 
and the taking of the oath at the Riitli; also in the duet between 
Tell and Arnold, in Matilda's recitative and romanza at the 
beginning of the second act; in the dainty ballet tunes and the 
Tyrolienne of Act III ; the quartet in Act I ; and the storm in 
Act IV. The solo parts exhibit a wealth of device for the 
display of fine emotional singing ; and nowhere does Rossini's 
affluence of vocal melody fail him. It may be that such tune- 
ful facility as is his rests on the traditional musical speech of 
the earlier Italian composers such as Piccinni, Paisiello,Cimarosa, 
and in some measure on that of Mozart; but the melodies 
themselves, even if at times they exhibit touches of superficial 
emotionalism or border on triviality, have a stamp of their own 
and possess a peculiar sensuous charm. OuUUntme Tell exhibits 
full measure of the scenic display that especially belongs to the 

* Loeal eolour lo perfect wm not sgiiii leen or hesid in opers till i875» when 
Biiet^e Oanmm was prodnoed. 
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PariBian opera — ^grand choral masses^ a large corps de ballet, 
sumptuous pageantry, dazzling effects of light and colour, &c. — 
and the skilful rhetoric of the libretto has given rise to many 
a novel and telling detail in the musical setting. 

To illustrate the power of Rossini's temperament when it 
touches upon a strong theatrical situation no better example 
exists than the Terzetto m Act II between Arnold, Tell, and 
Walter — ^tenor, baritone, and bass. The scene shows Arnold 
(the son of a patriot leader, connected with the governing party 
by his love for the governor's sister) at the moment when he is 
informed of the ruthless slaying of his father ; and the music 
reflects the conflict of his emotions. 
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There is in this piece direct presentation of feeling — ^very 
effective from the actor's point of view — and a considerable 
dq^ree of musical originality* It will be found worth while to 
compare it with certain celebrated operatic ensembles of a later 
period^ such as the quartet in BeUini's / PuritarU, the sextet in 
Donizetti's Lucia, the quartet in Verdi's BigolettOy or even 
with the superb quintet in Wagner's Meistersinffer, the middle 
portion of which is musically^ if not emotionally^ cast in 
a similar mould. 

As time advances it appears evident that Rossini made a 
mistake in not demanding more than a mere picturesque book 
of words from his librettist, ^tienne de Jouy^. Guillaume 
TeU contains little that resembles a plot The interest in the 
story wanes after the second act, and the succession of pretty 
scenes does not make amends. In performance, the order of 
things produces a sense of diminuendo — there is a gradual 
falling off from the scene of the morning sun on Alpine summits, 
after the nocturnal meeting of the conspirators, to the storm 
on the lake, the leap from the little boat, and the shooting at 
the apple. In Germany, where Schiller's Wilhelm Tell had 

* Writer of the libretti to Spontini's La VtakO^ and Olympte, and mentioned 
in Bjroa*e Xittfrt, voL tL p. 330, aa the anthor of the tragediea aqfia and 
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familiarized people with the peculiar order of scenes^, this 
drawback was hardly noticed^ and the opera, accepted on its 
musical merits alone, became a great favourite. 

It is characteristic of Rossini that he does not indulge in 
experiments. There is always a personal note about his work, 
be it trivial or passionate — the intuition of a great personality. 
Something resembling a distinct personal note is also felt to 
be present in the work of his principal successors, Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Verdi, notably Bellini, but in a far less marked 
degree. The successors too had something of their own to 
say, and, under prevailing theatrical conditions, did say it, often 
in a convincing way. No one can justly assert that Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Verdi derived directly from Rossini. Did they 
openly imitate his ways or copy his mannerisms? Bellini 
never attempted such a thing; Donizetti, an Italian eclectic 
aspiring to cosmopolitan sway, here and there followed him ; 
Verdi, late in life, worked on totally different lines'. The 
kinship is the kinship of tradition. The ways of Italian opera 
persist, though the lines of its development may deviate — 
there is the spirit of continuance in its treatment of the theatre 
and in its entire absence of introspection. Together with 
Donizetti (Lucia di Lammermoor), Bellini forms the link in 
the growth of opera from Rossini's exuberant force and the 
consummate savoir'/aire of his later years to the more earnest 
and consciously cosmopolitan art of Verdi. In France, however, 
soon after the appearance of GuUlaume Tell, people began to 
hint at defects which they could not describe — they felt that 
there was something wanting or something amiss. The fact 
that Rossini's individual art had gained much by its contact 
with the French stage was gracefully acknowledged. ^ But ' — 
it was asked in artistic circles — ^if the maestro's masterpiece 
does not entirely fulfil the promise of romanticism, cannot 

^ The order is not that of a play, hat rather of an epic poem, the plan for which 
Goethe oommanicated to Schiller. 
' Compaie his OieUo with Bostini'i. 
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gome other musician be discovered who will reproduce the 
fantastic or demonic side of it, and create a truly romantic 
opera ?^ 

This other musician was soon found, and proved to be 
Jacob Meyer Beer, better known as Giacomo Meyerbeer \ The 
wild side of romanticism ran riot in Scribe and Meyerbeer's 
Eobert le Diable, 1831. In this work the most strenuous 
theatrical and musical means are employed to bring about 
contrasting effects. All the elements of romantic and operatic 
excitement are made to serve the same purpose : characters and 
situations as extravagant as possible, demons and men in conflict^ 
plain-chant and ballet-tunes intermixed, church-pageantry 
transported to the stage, prayer alternating with bacchanalian 
song, simple tunes interlarded with gruesome melodramatic 
chords, and the most ethereal effects of instrumentation in 
conjunction with vulgar noisa On the dramatist's side there 
is an exhibition of extremes ; on the musician's an accumulation 
of Italian^ French, and German devices grossly exaggerated ; 
and the total is contrived with little regard for consistency 
of style, and with hardly a trace of artistic conscience* 
^Meyerbeer's object was to make the mere externals telL 
He did not care in the least whether his details were common- 
place or not. His scores look elaborate and full of work, but 
the details are the conunonest arpeggios, fomiliar and hackneyed 
types of accompaniment, scales, and obvious rhythms. Musically 
it is a huge pile of commonplaces, infinitely ingenious, and 
barren. There is but little cohesion between the scenes, and no 
attempt at consistency with the situation in style and expres- 
sion. No doubt Meyerbeer had a great sense of general effect* 
The music glitters and roars and warbles in well-disposed 
contrasts, but the inner life is wanting. It is the same with 
the treatment of his characters. They metaphorically strut 
and pose and gesticulate, but express next to nothing ; they 

^ Meyerbeer wm bom in 179T, six yean before Schabert and eighteen years 
before Mendelnohn ; he died In 1864. 
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get into frenzies^ but are for the most part incapable of human 
passion. The element of wholesome musical sincerity is wanting 
in him^ but the power of astonishing and bewildering is almost 
unlimited K' 

When Scribe shifted the slides of the lantern to replace 
the romantic phantasmagoria of Robert le Liable by the quasi- 
historical pictures of Lea Huguenoti (1836) and Le PropMie 
(i 849), his method renuuned unchanged. He continued to exhibit 
the same mixture of operatic contrasts of ecclesiastical display 
and voluptuous ballet, of passion torn to tatters^ and nolent 
death. Nor was Meyerbeer's musical procedure modified in 
any important way. There is in both these later operas some 
increase of means — such as enlarged choral masses^ greater 
swarms of fig^urantes^ a f uUer and even noiner orchestra. There 
is also some gain in the choice and variety of instrumental 
colour, some advance in the precision and energy of the 
declamation; but hardly anything deserving the name of 
musical pol}^hony either vocal or orchestral, and what little 
there is of it savours of banality. Of invention^ novelty in the 
contrivance of melody, harmony, rhythm, there is very little 
that in any way surpasses the average quality of the musical 
materials in Sobert le Diable. It may interest students to see 
how this condition of things struck a great contemporary 
between 1836 and 1850. After protesting against certain 
frivolous tendencies in the book of Le$ Huguenots, Robert 
Schumann wrote of the music as follows: ^It would take 
volumes to comment on the music. Each bar has been 
considered and reconsidered by the composer, and something 
might be said about it. To astonish and to amuse is Meyerbeer's 
object, and he succeeds with the vulgar. As for the ubiquitous 
chorale^ ^* Ein' feste Burg/' about which French journals rave, 
I confess that if a clever pupil were to submit counterpoint 
of that sort to me I would b^ of him not to do worse in 
future. How studiously shallow^ how carefully superficial 

> C. Hubert H. Fuiy, The EvoMtm <f»e Art qf Music, p. 315. 
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is all tbis obtrusive screaming of ^^ Ein' feste Burg '^ at tbe 

. groundlings! A great fuss has also been made about the 

'^ Benediction of the Swords " in the fourth act I admit that 

I the piece has a good deal of dramatic force^ that it contains 

H several clever and striking traits^ and that the chorus is 

particularly effective and makes a great show. The situation^ 

the stage accessories^ and the instrumentation support one 

^ another ; and since the terrible^ and the horrible, are Meyerbeer's 

predilection, he has done his share of the work with enthusiasm. 

But, if we examine the particular melody closely, is it other 

than a bedizened marseUlaUe ? And does it really take much 

artistic wisdom to produce a strong effect by such means and 

in such a place? I do not blame the use of every possible 

means of effect in the right place — ^but people ought not to 

cry aloud and marvel if a dozen trombones, trumpets, and 

ophideides, together with » hundred men sin^g in imison, 

are audible at some distance. A special refinement of Meyer. 

^ beer's must not be forgotten here. He knows the public 

too well not to perceive that too much noise might produce 

apathy. And how cleverly he gets over this. Directiy following 

p, upon such rattling movements as the ^'Benediction of the 

Swords,'^ he inserts entire airs with the accompaniment of a 

single instrument — as if to say, '^ Behold, ye people, how much 

I can do with so littie.'^ Certainly some degree of esprit 

cannot in this instance be denied him K It would be an easy 

task to point out traces of the style of Rossini, Mozart, 

Harold, Weber, Bellini, and even of Spohr. Meyerbeer's 

^ * The telling effect of oontnit Sehnmuin here allndeB to raallj belongt to 

Weber, who in EuryanUhe, Act II, after the violent dnet between the evU cbancten 
Lymart and Eglantine, introdncee Ado]ar*t aria ' Wehen mir Lftfte Rnh" with 
a long delicate ritomella Compaie the similar litoation in Wagner's Lohengrin, 
Act n, where, after the dnet of rage and hate between Ortmd and Telranrand, 

f' Elsa's appearance on the balcony is accompanied bj a lovely melody played upon 

the darinet. With M^erbeer the trick, for sach it becomes in his hands, is first 
emfflayed in Bobert te DiabU, Act III, when Bertram rashes into the cave amid 
a moat violent oreheetral aproar, which is immediately followed by the soft ritor- 

^ neUo of AUoe*s < Bomania.* 
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exclusive speciality, however, consists in that famous ambiguous 
rhythm which appears in nearly all the themes of the opera K 

^ I had already b^un to note the passages in which it occurs, 
but I soon grew weary of the task. Ill-will and envy could alone 
deny the presence of many better things, even of some truly grand 
and noble points. Thus Marcel's battle-song is telling, the song 
of the page is lovely, the greater part of the third act, with its 
scenes of common life, is interesting. The first part of the duet 
between Marcel and Valentine is both interesting and character- 
istic, and so is the sextet. The chorus of derision has a comic 
effect. The '^Benediction of the Swords'' is comparatively 
original ; but, above all, the duet between Raoul and Valentine, 
which follows it, is distinguished by fluency of thought and 
musicianly treatment. Yet how can all this atone for the 
vulgarity, grotesqueness, ambiguity, and anti-musical quality of 
the whole? Thanks to Heaven, we have Reached an end — 
things cannot come to a worse plight.' 

Schumann did not cry aloud over Le Prophite. He recorded 
the first performance at Dresden thus : — 

* Prophet von Giac. Meyerbeer. 
(Dena. Pebr. 1850.)' 

+ 

If it be permissible to view and estimate the value of Meyer- 
beer's work from the standpoint of Wagner's achievements, 
Schumann's strictures, taken together with Sir Hubert VKTtf% 
weighty words, may be taken to represent the verdict — severe, 
perhaps, but not unjust ^. 

^ FIvaei 

th-6 LLf LLf LLf h 

' Meyerbeer*! early works— after aome failvrea sach as tlie setting of the 
98th PialiDj an oratorio ChU uiui di^ Natur, iSii, the operaa Jephtkag Tuehtir and 
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Meyerbeer's manner is more or less apparent in the operas 
of Hal€vy and Harold, and even rouses echoes in the works of 
Gounod^ Bizety Massenet^ Ambroiae Thomas, and Saint-Saens. 
It is felt in Mercadante's // Giuramento, Donizetti's Lucrezia 
Borgia, Dom Sebastien, La Favarita ; in Verdi's RigolettOy La 
Forza del desHno, Dan Carlos, and Aida. There are touches of it 
in Wagner's Bienzi, and still more in Gtoldmark's KSnigin von 
Saba and Merlin. 

Ludovic Hal^vy^ stands to Meyerbeer not so much in the 
position of a disciple as in that of a partial imitator, and in some 
sense a rival. In La Juive (1 835), Scribe, the librettist, produced 
a very striking lyric tragedy, and one peculiarly fit for Hal^vy's 
talent. At its best, Hal^vy's music is distinguished by a certain 
gloomy sublimity. It is often full of dramatic animation, and 
rarely, if ever, sinks to the depths of Meyerbeer's bathos. The 
musical movements of La Jtdve, connected by means of recitative, 
are for the most part of laige dimensions, deftiy put together, 
well written for the voices, well scored, and remarkable for the 
skilful use of the wood-wind instruments — such as comi di 
bassetto, comi inglesi, bassoons, oboes, and clarinets, in com* 
bination with modem brass. Uiiclair ( 1 835), the only other one 
of Hal^vy's many operas (upwards of thirty in all) that was 
altogether a success, forms a strange contrast to this sumptuous 
theatrical display. There is nothing in the short libretto of 
Vticlavr that can be called a plot; and the music is for two tenors 

AUmiat oderdi$ heiden Kaiitm, 1813 (Munich and Yienna)^ all of which were 
written while he was itill in a itate of pa^lage (Weber and Meyerbeer studied 
under the Abbd Vogler, Browning's Vogler, abont 18 lo-zs)— consist of a number 
of Italian operas: BotnUda • OmsteMM, Fsdna, 1818; Sfmiramid/e nMfiotetttto, 
Turin, 1819; Smrna di Ruiburffo, Venice, 1819; MargherUa tCAngiu^ L'JSsule di 
Gmnaia, Milan, i8ao and i8as ; andil Orodaio in EgiUo, Venice, 1824, which was 
repeated in Plarisy i8a6. The later operas arc i-^Jku Fddtagv tit ScMesisn, 184a, 
given in Vienna as ViOha, 1844, and rewritten for Flsris as VAaOt d/vk Nord^ 
1854 ; L$ Pardon d$ FUO rm d {Dinonk), a so-called op^racomique, Fsris, 1859 1 <^d 
the grand opem VJJHadne, which, thongfa posthumous, really belongs to the time 
of L§ PnpkitB, VA/rietUne was first performed in Puis, 1865, one year after the 
composer^s death. 
> Bom 1799, dM i8^2- 
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and two sopranos without chorus^. In connexion with La 
Muetie and Robert le DiabUy Adam^s Le Postilion deLongjumeau i 

(1836)9 and Harold's Zampa (1831)^ together with his Pri aux 
clercs (1832)5 may be mentioned K 

Benvenuto Cellini, Berlioz' ' first opera, was produced at the ^ 

Academic Royale in 1 838^ as an excuse* for a balleti and with- 
drawn after the third performance. Though meant for an 
^ opera semiseria ' tiie work was presented as an opera proper. i 

Originally it consisted of two acts only, each divided into two 
tableaux. The two acts were turned into four^ when Liszt in 
1 852 conducted the work at Weimar. Subsequentiy^ by dint of 
omissions, and with Berlioz' consent^ the four acts were reduced 
to three, in which latter form Berlioz himself (1853) conducted 
it in London, and Biilow revived it at Hanover in 1878. It was 
never a success. Reasons sufficient to account for the persis- 
tent failure may perhaps be found in the nature of the subject, 
which, though lively enough and far from commonplace, does not 
offer many interesting situations. But the peculiar character of 
Berlioz' music, the rarity of genuine pathos in the melody, and 
a continuous striving after novelty of rhythmical effect have had 
quite as much to do with the disappointing general impression J 

as any defects in the subject or faults in the construction of the 
book. The music throughout is clever but artificial. For the 
most part it is anything rather than dramatic* In rapid move-* 
ments the variety and bizarre originality of the rhythms together 
with the dazzling instrumentation produce a sense of haste and 
restiess excitement, and in slow movements the phraseology 

* Probftblj L$ QuUantro and La Rein$ de Cki/pn would now be oompletel j 
foigotten, were it not for the £Kt tbat the partiiiona d» piano of both are among 
the journeyman tasks Wagner executed for publishen during his flrtt staj ia 
Faris. He speaks in warm terms of the quartet ' Sn cet instant supreme/ at the 
end of tlie fifth act, and remarks that in the first two acts there are instances of 
miscalculated effects, when the composer expects clarinets and oboes to do the work of 
horns and valve-trumpets. This eariy experience of Wagner*s led him, later on, to 
suggest certain emendations in the scoring of the Scherzo of Beethoven's 9th 
symphony, which, it must be said, are not wanted. 

' The latter piece, one of the most popular of light operas, was given for the 
thousandth time in 1871, and is still occasionally to be heard in Faris. 

* Beriios was bom in 1803, he died in 1869. 
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fails to convince for lack of wannth and fluency. Always 
ingenious, Berlioz, offers a superabundance of clever devices in 
rhythm and orchestration. He seems to be addressing himself 
to an audience of experts, and consequently ^ il f aut de I'esprit 
pour lui en trouver ' ; that is to say, just the kind of musical 
etprii with which even the experts in his day were but scantily 
furnished. The result is best described in his own words: — 
^ On fit a Pouverture un succ^ exag^r^, et Pon siflk tout le 
reste avec un ensemble et ime ^neigie admirable.^ Considerable 
wit and finesse are shown in the whispering duet, Act I, and 
in the bantering aria of Scaramoglio, There is instrumental 
humour in the carnival scene which forms the finale of Act II. 
By the side of such pieces are movements, the scene of the oath 
for instance, that properly belong to the grand opera. Berlioz 
described his own score as containing ^ime vari^ d'id^, ime 
verve impftueuse, et un &lat de colons musical que je ne 
retrouverai peut-£tre jamais et qui m^ritaient im meilleur sort' 
(Mimoirei, p. 214). The following quotations may serve to 
illustrate the validity of his claim : — 
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Attber's principal contribution to the repertoire of grand 
opera^ as has been stated^ was La Muette (Masanielh). All his 
life long he wrote for the Op^ra-Comique^ and produced (mostly 
in conjunction with Scribe) upwards of forty light operas and 
operettas— ephemera all of them — always bright and amusing, 
frankly written for the market and addressed to the bourgeoisie. 
— * Que voulez-vous ? C'est le genre, ^ answered Auber, when 
Wagner expressed his astonishment at certain banalities, — At 
the Op^ra^Comique, Scribe and Auber met on equal terms. Both 
show esprit f grace, theatrical instinct, at times even passion — but 
the one, in Heine's phrase, lacks poesy, the other lacks music. 
Apart from the French stage, Fra Diavolo (1830), Le Domino 
NaiVf Le PhiUre (1831), and the little masterpiece Le Maqon 
(1825) are the best known. The latter had a great run in 
Germany as Maurer und Schhsser. 'Cest de la futility 
indestructible. ' 



CHAPTER IV 



ITALIAN OPERA 



Op the Italian oompoflera who made thdr mark in Paris and 
London after Rossini's GuUlaume Tell, the most conspicuous 
are Vicenzo Bellini^ with his La Sannandnda (1831), Norma 
(1832), and / Puritani (1834)^ and Ghietano Donizetti' with his 
Lucrezia Bcrgia (1833)^ Lucia di Lammermoor (1835), and La 
Favarita (1840). None of these productions^ though they are 
their composers' best, will stand dose scrutiny as a whole^ but 
each contains one or two pieces that, from a vocal and a 
theatrical point of view, possess high and genuine merit. Thus 
the quartet and chorus ^ A te, o cara,' in / Puritani^ the sextet 
in Lucia^ and above all, the Finale to the second act of Norma, 
are in their way masterpieces. They exhibit a minimum of 
musical elaboration, yet there is much more contained in them 
than mere sentimental cantilena. In each the vocal expression 
rises to genuine pathos and passion. 

Bellini, the favourite of the public and of the great vocal virtuosi 
such as Pasta, Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, met with scant justice 
at the hands of professional musicians, especially in Germany. 
^ Bellini's melody is of a monotonous type, it depends on the 
bel carUo for its effect.' ' His cadences are weak, the choruses 
noisy and trivial, the orchestration childish.' Strictures of this 
sort may be true enough in the main, but the emotional quality 
of the pieces already mentioned, and of many a single recitative, 
aria, 01 scena besides, makes up for much that is poor or defective 
in Bellini's work as a whole \ In La Sonnamhula, the idyllic 

» 1802-35. » 1797-1848. 

* Note, however, tbe wide dlYergenoe of Wagner's estimate of Bellini's abilities 
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mood of a slight ^ Laederspiel/ a song-play^ for such the little 
opera virtually is^ does not suffer much from the preponderance 
of vocal fireworks that form part of the arias, whilst in Norma 
(the best of Italian tragic operas before Verdi's OieUo) the pre- 
vailing elevation of sentiment is sufficiently well sustained, in 
spite of occasional banalities in the shape of noisy tunes in 
choral unison, long drawn-out sequences of thirds, and the like ^. 
In the middle of his career Bellini' had the good fortune to meet 
the man who for his special purposes proved to be an ideal 
librettist, Felice Romani — a person of considerable literary 
attainment, of sufficient stage experience and of a rare instinct 
for that peculiar compromise between stage action and song of 
which in the time of Rossini and Bellini the traditions still 
survived from the early days of the operatic spectacle in Italy. 
Romani skilfully contrived the book of Norma (1831) after a 
little known French play by Soumet, and that of La Sonnamf^ 
hula (also 1831) after a now forgotten vaudeville ballet by 
Scribe \ In these model libretti, Romani provided Bellini with 
the outlines, skilfully drawn and precisely adapted for musical 
colouring : dramatic situations easily imderstood, and demand- 
ing few stage accessories for their proper presentation, but care- 
fully arranged and graduated for the Ijrrical utterance of passion : 
headlong words for rapid redtativos, telling scenas, culminating 
in some cluster of verses apt for emotional cantilena. All the 



from that of other contomponury Qerman critict. ComiMune Wagner's aoooant of 
7 CatnOdU e ifoNteodkt, 1834. 

It cannot be overiooked that critice accustomed to the weakness of most contem- 
potary German twmalations of operatic libretti, and, what is worse, accnstomed to 
the lax methods of the German operatic singers of the time, were not in.a position 
to appraise the value of lyrical effosions, sach as those of Rossini in parts of 
OUUo, or of Bellini in parts of Korma or IPurUtmL 

^ Eariier operas of Bellini that deserve passing record arc JR Pirata (1837), La 
Stnmimi (1829), I CapulM e MtmUeehi (1830). His first opera, Addaon e Saivinoj 
written and jnodnced at the Naples Conservatoire, was never published. A manu- 
script copy of it is p usetn ed in the British Museum. 

' He died at the age of 33. 

' Count PepoU, who wrote the book for 1 Purikmi^ followed Romani's lead, 
though with far less success. 
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rest was left to the composer — ^wbo again^ on his part, knew 
exactly how to adapt his knowledge and sense of vocal effect to 
the altogether exceptional gifts and attainments of the great 
singers for whom he wrote. Of the two composers, Bellini was 
the more delicately gifted and original, whilst Donizetti was the 
better trained. The dates of Donizetti^s best known operas 
are: Anna Boiena, 1830; Marino Fedieri, 1833; Lucrezia 
Borgia, 1833; Lucia di Lammermoory 1835; La liglia del 
BegffimentOj 1 840 ; La Favoriia, 1840 — ^in all^ he produced sixty- 
six operas before his career was cut short by mental disease. 
Together with Donizetti, Bellini — the sentimentalist — ^forms 
the link between the gaiety and verve of Rossini and the more 
strenuous art of Verdi. Bellini has well expressed not only the 
genuine feeling, but ijso the prevailing sentimentality of his 
time. As a master of elegiac melody, he indicates his claim by 
one fact which outweighs a host of disparaging remarks — the 
fact that Chopin, the modem melodist par excellence, paid him 
the homage of conscious or unconscious imitation. For some 
of Chopin^s most telling cantilena, no matter how subtle and 
refined it may appear as he presents it, is essentially the can- 
tilena of Bellini^. 

About seven years after Bellmi's untimely death, Giuseppe 
Verdi ^ began to attract attention with his Nabucodonosor 
(1842), / Lombardi alia prima crociata (1843), 'S'*'^^^* (1844), 
after Victor Hugo's Hemanij and particularly Bigoletto (1851), 
after Hugo's Le Rd s^amuse\ In his first operas, such as 
/ Lombardi, he exhibits an audacious temperament and power- 
ful theatrical instincts rather than high musical attainments, 
but already in Bigoletto, II Trovatore, and La Traviata, 

^ See pi>$tf p. 354. ' Verdi wm bom in 18x4, he died in 1901. 

' Macbeth, after Shakespeare, had been prodnoed in 1847 ; 1 due Foeeari in 1844 
and JR Coraaro in 1848, both after Byran ; Qitwanna d^Arco in 1845 ; I Mamadieri 
{IHe Rduher) in 1847; Luiea MUler {Cabdle und Liebe) in 1849 '^ -^^ OaHoe in 
1867, after Schiller; Lee Vepres SicQiennee, in imitation of Meyerbeer's Lee 
Huffmnote, in 1855 ; Un BaUo in maeehem in 1859 — the libretto is identical with 
that of Aaber*8 Le Bai maaque—Bnd La Foma del deeUno in i86a, the latter after 
a Spanish play by the Due de Rivas. 
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the accompliflhed musician is evident, whilst the marked 
racial and theatrical qualities remain unimpaired. Bigoktto, 
the chef-(Pceuvre of Verdi's first period — ^his seventeenth opera 
— was at least equalled in popularity by the success of II 
Travatare and La Tratnata, both of which were brought out in 
1855. The subjects as well as the construction of the libretti 
of these operas are each in its way typical of the curious con- 
ception of operatic romance that prevailed among fashionable 
circles in Paris^ Venice^ Rome^ and Milan about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The music runs on the cosmopolitan 
Unes which Verdi affected in those emotional days. His musical 
gifts and predilections were exactly fitted to reflect the ex- 
travagant tragical situations of Emani and Bigoktto, the lay- 
figure and gipsies^ monks, knights, and ladies of II TVavatare, 
the story of a consumptive courtesan and her ultimate purification 
by love and death in La TraviataK The great vogue of 
/ Lombardi, Nabucodonosor, Emani, and especially Rigoletto, 
with its appeal to the revolutionary spirit, is partiy explained 
by the political circumstances of the time. The romantic 
movement, which elsewhere on the continent told in favour of 
reaction, became in Italy the handmaid of revolution. By a 
curious accident the letters of Verdi's name were adopted by 
the Italian populace as an emblem connected with the liberation 
of Italy — * Viva Verdi ! ' really meant ^ Viva Vittorio Emanuele 
Re D* Italia ! ' And it is certain that Verdi himself, when dealing 
with operatic situations that happen to have a problematic social 
significance — situations such as could be turned to account for 
political purposes — ^was very much in earnest, and consciously 
made the most of them. Of his perfect sincerity in such 
matters there can be no* doubt — witness the fine scena in the 
first act of Bigoletto, ' Pari siamo. lo ho la lingua ; egli ha il 

^ The libretto of La Traxiaia it based on DmnM flls* La Iksme oux ComiHaB. 
' Mmicftl 9xi,' it bee been well tmid in tbiB oonnezion, 'cannot depict tbe repultiTe 
witboat tome glimmer of beauty. It penetratet and idealises tbe elements of 
corr upti on, and traasmntet the terrible reality of the drama into a mekncboly 
dream.' Hantlick, IMi modenu Qptr, i. 259. 
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pugnale/ and otha: such semi-peraonal utterances, Bigoletto 
was originally called La Maledizitme. The censorship objected 
to King Francis I being cursed by a court fool, as is the case 
in Victor Hugo^s play. Eventually the monarch was turned 
into a duke of Mantua, and the opera appeared imder the fooFs 
name Bigoletto, 

Musically it is interesting to compare the famous quartet in 
Bigoletto with its model, the quartet in BeUini's / JPtirJ/afit, and 
to note the advance the former shows in the direction of 
la musica earatteristica, towards which Verdi came to lean 
more and more in course of time. The change for the better 
with rq^ard to the independence of the vocal part>writing, 
the individualization of the characters, together with a wider 
range of harmony, may be slight in this particular case, but it 
is remarkable all the same. In so &r as the outlines of form 
are concerned the two quartets are closely alike in the cast of 
the melody, the changes of harmonic centres, the culmination 
of vocal effects towards the dose, and in the contrivance of the 
coda. The general resemblance may be easily detected by a 
comparison of the following quotations :-^ 
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Verdi at first derived his manner and style from Mercadante 
and Bellini; then he felt the influence of Donizetti {Luerezia 
Barffia, Don Pasguale), later on^ and in an increasing degree, 
that of Meyerbeer, The role of Azucena in II JVovatore, for 
instance, is but that of Fid^ from Le Prqphite translated into 
Romany, Then came the influence of Hal^vy {La Juhe), 
Finally, he was swayed in a curious manner by Wagner 
% Lohengrin), 



the first twenty years of his career Verdi produced 
twenty-three operas. In the following period of twenty-seven 
years, only three— Aida, OteUoy Fahtaff* I^y up to middle 
age the trend of his genius was evidently more inclined to 
theatrical than to musical ideals. Exceptionally gifted for 
the naturalistic expression of passion — it was partly a gift for 
finding emotional vocal melodies in the manner of BelUni, 
parUy in that of Meyerbeer for combining such melodies with 
sharply accentuated rhythmical figures— he was able, by the aid 
of very simple choral and orchestral devices, to produce telling 
theatrical effects. Thus his music, as it were by fits and starts, 
is now operatically effective, now sentimentally weak or vulgar, 
now blatant with theatrical pathos, now genuinely original and 
dramatic. 

At the age of 57 Verdi wrote Aida for Cairo (1871-3), 
and produced it at the European centres as a pendant to Meyer- 
beer's VAfirieaine. Then in his seventy-third year came Otello, 
first performed at La Scala, Milan, in 1887, the book by Arrigo 
Bo'ito after Shakespeare ; and, finally, FaUtaj^y first performed 
in 1893, the book again by Bo'ito after the Merry Wives of 
Windeor. 

Verdi's efforts to keep pace with the movement towards 
characterization in opera became more and more apparent 
from the date of Riffoletto onwards, and graduaUy brought 
about changes in his manner and considerable improvement in 
his technique. Aida contains much that is mere pageant music 
or picturesque illustration of scenic evolutions, but abo several 
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scenes of emotional power and impressiveness. Otello very 
distincdy — and, to a greater extent stilly Falstaff-^^hown a 
change iii method. The master seems to have reversed his 
artistic direction, and to have adopted a more intellectual 
speculative ^ Wagnerian ' gait. That Verdi did assimilate some 
minor points in the method of Wagner is certain. Yet any one 
familiar with the scores of both masters will readily distinguish 
between the perhaps equally futile designations ^ Maestro^ and 
'Meister.^ In Verdi there is hardly a trace of Wagner's 
peculiar orchestral polyphony or variety and richness of tone- 
colour. Verdi, it is true, employs the representative phrase, 
the ^ Leitmotiv,' but not in Wagner's many-sided, contrapuntal 
way, and only in so far as the device is helpful in clearing up 
special points in the action. Moreover the character of Verdi's 
representative phrases is as distinctly his own, that is to say 
Italian, as that of Wagner is Teutonic. 

Comparison of Rossini's Tragedia lirica, Otello (1816) with 
the Otello of Verdi throws a vivid light on the changes brought 
about by the spirit of romanticism and the example of Wagner. 
Rossini's Tragedia has many traces of the older opera seria. 
Verdi's is an Cfpera caratteristica of a very pronoimced type. 
With Rossini there is but a faint shadow of Shakespeare's tragedy, 
and the music might, for the most part, be sung in solfeggio. 
With Verdi the librettist adheres closely to Shakespeare's text, 
whUst the composer strives to develop his powers of dramatic 
realization, and to find proper accents, passionate or tragic or 
comical, to tally with the characters and situations. It is 
a matter of give-and-take between dramatist and musician ; 
Boi'to's book inspires the composer to a new mode of utterance, 
and a good performance of Otello leaves the impression of 
a tragic drama dissolved in music. In certain particulars, 
however, the older Otello holds its own, and the points are not 
altogether in favour of Verdi and la musica caratteri$tica. In 
Desdemona's ^willow' song, for example, Rossini's melody is 
simple and beautiful; Verdi's slightly bizarre, though most 
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effective in its place K A note of warnings ^ Wagner in the air/ 
was uttered in Italy after the production of Otetto ; it became 
a cry of alarm after FaUtqffi but Verdi even here remains true 
to himself and the traditions of his country. In no case has 
he traversed the Italian doctrine that vocal melody of some sort 
is the main concern^ even when the music takes the place of 
rapid dialogue or passionate soliloquy. His melody, in Fuhtaff^ 
is more inclined towards recitative than cantilena; and its 
power, though its presence is felt throughout^ is but rarely con- 
densed to actual song. In one instance only — Fenton^s little 
arioso ' Bocca bacdata ^ — ^there is something like the lilt of the 
younger Verdi's tunes. For the most part the music has 
the character of a lively conversation^ with here and there some 
bits of energetic declamation or emotional cantabile. Boito's 
libretto to the Merry Wives would be quite effective as a play 
without music. Few lines in it appear to be written with 
a direct view to formal solo or concerted pieces. But whenever 
Verdi chooses to make use of an opportunity to write 'in form' 
—as for instance in the ensemble 'il un ribaldo, un furbo^ un 
ladro/ in the second part of Act I^ the duets ' Labbra di f oco/ 
and 'Dal labbro il canto estasiato vola^' Acts II and III^ and the 
fugal finale 'Tutto il mondo h burla^' — the result proves fine in 
effect^ distincdy artistic and perspicuous^ though less striking 
and impressive than earlier pieces^ excepting^ of course^ the 
* comical vocal fugue at the end^ which is perfect in its way. 
Faktcff is perhaps less remarkable than Otello in point of 
musical invention. But the sardonic vivacity of its humour is 
surprising. There is not a page in FaUtaff which does not 
exhibit touches of musical as well as verbal wit of the most 
entrancing kind. 'Such scenes as the assignation made by 
Falstaff with Dame Quickly^ with its playful iteration of the 
notes associated with the words " Dalle due alle tre/' the whole 

^ There ib in Verdi's letting % tooch of grtiflcialityi recalling the long ' Le roi 
de Thnl^ ' in Berlios' Dttmnafton ds Fonui. The prominent put played bj the oomo 
tngleie, i. eu ban oboe, alio recalls Berlios. 

DJjnrBXOTIIXK p 
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scene of the buck-basket, the fot knight's soliloquy after his 
immersion in the Thames^ and above all the working up of the 
final scene^ are monuments of humorous power ^/ 

In Aida, OteUo, and FdUtaff the robust naturalistic expres- 
sion of passion^ so characteristic of the early operas, appears less 
crude, the declamation less yiolent and more carefully balanced ; 
the outlines of the melody more dnuous, the harmony and 
modulation richer and bolder, the instrumentation less coarse 
and commonplace, whilst the telling quality of the music, the 
sum total of its effect in combination with proper stage manage- 
ment (provided always that the later operas are performed at 
theatres of more reasonable dimensions than La Scala of Milan 
or Covent Garden), can hardly be said to &11 short of what 
it was at the outset, that is to say, in such popular works as 
Riffoletto, H Trovatare, and La Traviata. Allowing for the 
curious cosmopolitanism in his choice of subjects and the 
eclecticism in their musical treatment, the occasional crudity 
and frequent vacillation in his style, together with the not un- 
common cases of perhaps unconscious borrowing of other men^s 
devices, it is none the less evident that the operas of Verdi 
represent a forward movement in several branches of the musicb- 
histrionic art, and that his music, taken altogether, is the result 
of self-developed Italianism, and the expression of a strong 
Italian individuality. 

> Mr. J. A. Fuller KaitlandL 



CHAPTER V 

THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF ROMANTIC OPERA 

After Weber and Marschner the progress of operatic art 
did not move so rapidly in Grermany as might have been 
expected. It is true the spirit of romantic opera had already 
entered the mind of Wagner^ to await there its most complete 
embodiment in Lohengrin. But it was not till past the middle 
of the century that any of Wagner's works came to be an 
appreciable foctor in musical life \ 

In the meantime the operas of lesser musicians^ such as 
Konradin Kreutzer^ Reissiger^ Lortzing, Flotow and Nicolai^ 
gained some degree of popular favour. It is enough to mention 
Kreutzer^B Nachtlager von Granada (1834) ^, Reissiger's Felsen- 
muhle, ilotoVs Martha (1847)^ Lortzing's(i 801-51) Czar und 
Zimmemugnn{iS3y), Der WUdschUtz (1842)^ and Nicolai's Die 
hatigen Weiber von Windsor (1849). Lortzing^ an experienced 
actor singer and conductor^ wrote his own libretti^ which^with 
considerable skill, he adapted from already existing plays. His 
practical knowledge of stage effect to some extent made up for 
the rather commonplace character of his music. Compared 
with the power of Marschner's work^ Lortzing's is but that 
of a gifted dilettante^ who was able to make good use of his 
experience in the theatre. With the aid of his lively tunes 
and his actor's chic, Lortzing managed somehow to express the 
provincial humours of the period (about 1840-50) in a manner 



' The fint perfonnanoe of £oA«N^'n took plaoe under LiuEt, at Weimar, in 1850. 

' Konradin Kxentier, 1 780-1849. Some of bit choral longB for male Toioes, 
inch ai ' Die Kapelle/ ' Der Tag dea Hemi/ ' Mftnnacht.' are models in their 
way, and had an immente vogue. 

P % 
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sufficiently artistic to ensure a widespread popularity in 
Northern Germany. His successor in popular favour was 
Flotow^ another quasi-amateur^ whose Martha made the round 
of Europe ; hut Flotow's melody is at once more commonplace 
and more sentimental^ and the neatness of style^ to which his 
vogue was mainly due^ does little more than borrow a few 
epigrams from the current phraseology of French op€ra 
comique. 

Nioolai^ an excellent all-round musician^ conductor and 
singing-master^ who had produced operas in Italy and church 
music in Germany^ put forth the ripe fruits of his experience 
in Die lusHgen Weiber von Windsor, ^ komisch-phantastische 
Oper in 3 Akten/ which was brought out shortly before his 
deaths at Berlin in 1849, and was received with acclamation. 
The bright and spontaneous good humour that pervades the 
music chimes with the gaiety of Shakespeare's play. The airs 
and rapid conversational ensemble pieces are connected by 
short snatches of dialogue^ after the manner of Auber's Le 
Maqan. Nicolai makes no attempt at close characterization^ 
such as Weber^ for instance^ achieved in the duet between 
Agathe and Aennchen in Der FreiichiUz ; his Merry Wives^ 
indeed^ might exchange their tunes throughout^ as they actually 
do^ when^ in an amusing duet^ they compare Falstaff's letters. 
But the humours of Falstaff^ Mrs. Ford^ Dr. Caius^ are kept 
sufficiendy distinct. The finales of both the first and the 
second acts are well contrived and effective. The declamation 
is good and the treatment of the voice admirable. But it is 
not till the third act^ during the fairy scene in Windsor Forest^ 
that the limitations of Nicohu^s talent become apparent. Here 
his routine proves insufficient^ and the music^ pretty and brisk 
as it is^ lacks the touch of poesy. 

It was said that Lesueur^ Berlioz* master at the Paris 
Conservatoire^ put so much dramatic life into his church music 
that there was none left for his operas. In an analogous way 
it may be said that Berlioz* dramatic vein was nearly exhausted 
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bjr his 8]nnphonie8 when he began to write Les Troyem, which 
he intended to be his siagnum opus for the stage. 

The words and music to the ^ Poeme lyrique en deux parties ^ 
Le9 TroyenB : I. La Prise de Trde, op^ra en trois actes^ II. 
Les Trayetu i Carthage, op^ra en cinq actes avec un prologue^ 
were completed in 1858. An op^ra comique^ BSatriee ei 
Bfnidicty after Shakespeare's Much Ado about Nothing y followed 
in 1862. As at first intended^ Les Troyetu, like any other 
grand opera, was to occupy one evening only ; and BSairiee 
et BinSdiet was planned as a musical comedy^ a 'Lever de 
rideau/ in one act. Both works were repeatedly revised, unduly 
expanded, and qwilt. ' On peut dire de lui (Berlioz), comme 
de son h^roique homonyme, qu'il a p^ri sur les murs de Troie \' 
Lea Troyens, although intended as an equivalent to Wagner's 
Der Ring des Nibelungen, is simply an opera upon an unusually 
laige scale, bearing no sort of resemblance to the Wagnerian 
music-drama^. From the stage-manager's point of view, the 
disposition of Le$ Troyene (Berlioz' own) is unsatisfactory, 
and there are but few cases where the music supports and 
furthers the action or makes amends for defects in dramatic 
construction or scenic arrangements. Even the dance tunes, 
such as those of the Combat de geste \ the Pantomime avec 
choeurs in La Prise de Troie, the Pantomime in the second act, 
the airs de danse in the third act of Les Troyens i Carthage, 
have a touch of artificiality. La Prise de Troie is a ponderous 
prelude to the main work. In the opera proper, Les JVoyens 
4i Carthage, the dramatic interest lies solely in the departure 
of Aeneas, and in the scene of Dido's death. The style of 
some of the airs and scenes and of the short choruses recalls 
the manner sometimes of Oluck, sometimes of Spontini. The 
best pieces in La Prise de Troie are a spirited choral ensemble, 

■ GkmniKl, Pkelboe to BertioK* LeUna inHmn, 

* Piyrt I, La Prim de TroU, was inadequatel y peif armed in Paris at the Th^tre 
L jriqne, and withdrawn after twenty repetitiona. A German venion of both parti 
of Le$ Troyena was prodnoed at Cttflnmlie in 1897. 

* Compare Wagner*! JUitwi, Act II. 
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a fine Octet and chorus^ ^Ch&timent eSroyable^ myst^rieuae 
horreur/ a touching prayer^ 'Puiasante CybUe/ lor female 
voices, Cassandra's air (in the manner of Spontini) ^ Malheureux 
roi/ and a 'Marche tyrienne/ which occurs again in Lcb Troy ens h 
Carthage^ ' dans le mode triomphal * and ' dans le mode triste/ 
In Les Troyena h Carthage^ the more renuulutble numbers are 
the introductory Lamento and the ensembles belonging to 
Act I, including the fine Chant national ^ Oloire a Didon/ the 
ambitious and curious Chasse royale et Orage, called a symphonie 
deicriptwe avec ehceurs, which forms the second act, the Quintet 
^O pudeur/ and the Septet ^Tout n'est que paix et charme 
autour de nous,' the love duet, Dido and Aeneas (a rifacimento 
of the moonlight scene in The Merchant of Venice)^ the delicate 
^ Chanson du jeune matelot/ the noble fragment of a duet. Act V^ 
'Ya, ma soeur, Pimplorer/ Aeneas' air ^Ah, quand viendra 
I'instant supreme?' Dido's solo ^ Je vais mourir/ and ^iSn^ 
£n^e, ah, mon ftme te suit,' and some portions of the picturesque 
4;horal music which illustrates the funeral ceremonies* 

Beatrice et Btnfdict is a light opera, the teicture of which, 
shot with strands of comedy and romance, was woven in the 
loom of Benvenuto CelUni. The influence of the earlier and 
more robust work is noticeable in many solo numbers and 
ensembles ; such for instance as B^n^cf s rondo ^ Ah ! je 
vais I'aimer,' the trio ^ Me marier, Dieu me pardonne,' and the 
whimsical duet ^L'amour est un flambeau.' One of the 
strangest numbers is an ^£Spithalame grotesque' written in 
Berlioz' rather heavy-handed counterpoint, sung, according to 
the stage-direction, in tones of extravagant emphasis, and 
repeated with a farcical accompaniment of oboes and bassoons. 
Like the 'Amen' chorus in Faust it is an obvious satire on 
academic methods, the purport of which hardly atones for its 
ugliness. But the opera contains two numbers which are fresh 
and spontaneous : — ^the Sicilienne which serves as entr'acte, and 
the duet ^ Vous soupirez, Madame,' which in Act I occupies 
the place of the finale. The latter in particular is a shapely and 
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beautiful composition, which in style and feeling forms a worthy 
pendant to the shepherd^s chorus in the Enfance du ChrisL 

The music of Charles Gounod^, an eclectic in the good 
sense of the word, shows traces of Mozart, Weber, Meyerbeer^ 
Hal^vy, Auber, Schumann, and early Wagner* But Ooimod 
so completely absorbed and assimilated the results of a close 
study of these masters as to place himself in a position to 
produce something that is new in effect if not new in substance* 
The distinctive personal note of his music consists in the 
expression of tender sentiment and longing — as in certain parts 
of Faust et Marguerite and Romio et Juliette. It is worthy of 
remark that his lovers, Faust and Maiguerite, Romfo and 
Juliette, Vincent and Mireille^ Philemon and Bauds, all seem 
to make love to the same tune. Gounod rarely reaches the 
heights of passion. He contrives, however, to reflect the changes 
of light emotion — ^in MireUle for instance, or in PAilSmon et 
Baucie,axidLe Midednmalgri lui. Based upon just declamation, 
as it was practised in the days of Lully and Gluck, the accents 
of Grounod^s melody never contradict those of the words. The 
refinement of his style is peculiarly French, and he shows a 
consummate knowledge of orchestration for stage purposes. His 
first opera, Sapho (1851), was a failure, and so was La Ntmne 
sanglante, in 1854. Success came with Le MSdecin malgri lui, 
from Moli^re's comedy, which appeared in 1858, and particularly 
in 1859 with Faust et Marguerite, from the first part of 
Goethe's Faust, which, after a short period of suspense, brought 
him fame and position. Grounod professed to hold his own 
religious music^ — ^the oratorios La lUdemption (1883), Mors et 
Vita (1885), and sundry songs of a pbus character — in higher 
esteem than his theatrical works ; yet his talent was essentially 
imitative, histrionic, and his best work belongs to the operatic 
staged 

> 1818-93. 

* Aftnl^ftui^Margiimriii Qoonod produced PMUman el Bauets (i860), and La 
JMiM<leSaki(i86a)y boihattheOiuid-Opte; JfirviBf (1864), vadBomdo et 
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Ambroise Thomas \ an eclectic like Gtounod^ but of a somewhat 
weaker tjrpe, and more inclined towards the methods of Meyer- 
beer^ made his mark in 1866 with Mignon, after Goethe's 
WUhelm Meiiter; Hamlet followed in 1868^ and FrantpUe de 
Rhmni in 1882. But the next French opera of world-wide 
fame after Gounod's Faust et Marguerite was Bizet's Carmen^ 
produced at Paris in 1 875. Bizet^ had already won some reputa- 
tion with T%e Fair Maid 0/ Perth (1867), Ljamileh (1873), and 
with his brilliant incidental music to Alphonse Daudet's 
ArUeienne (1872)5 but it is into this, the ktest and greatest 
^ of his compositions^ that he put his best work. Despite a touch 
of diablerie which Gteorges Bizef s music shares with M^rim^s 
story, or perhaps because of that very touch, Carmen made 
a distinct and strong impression. The public was fascinated by 
the sensuous and picturesque dances and songs, and the murder in 
the Bull Ring ; musicians were fascinated by the novelty of the 
Spanish gipsy measures, the subtie devemess of the melodic, 
rhythmical, and harmonic devices, and by the strange realistic 
effects of instrumental local colour. In Carmen (as in Weber's 
Predosa) the music is alwtiys in accord with the action, yet never 
crude or vulgar. Every note sung by the chief personages 
seems to belong to them by natural right. The music is 
singularly free from reminiBcences of the classical composers ; 
throughout it savours of Spanish and Provencal folk-songs and 
dances. Its beauties are too well known to need quotation, yet 
we may mention the S^^edille et Duo, the Habanera, the 
Chanson Bohfeme, and the dance with which Carmen fascinates 
at once her lover and her audience. Among composers of 
lesser account Edouard Lalo (1823-^2) produced a con- 

a 

siderable impression with his op&« comique Le Roi d'Ys, and 
lAo Delibes (1836-^1) witii Le Sat Pa dit and Lakmi. 

(1867), both at the Thdfttre-Lyrique; CtnqMan (1877) ; PoiymUe (1878) ; Le Tfibut 
tU Zamora (1881) — again at the Giand-Op^ia. 

*■ 1811-96. 

■ 1838-75. 
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For a decade or ao^ during the Second Empire (1860-70)^ 
Jacques Offenbach^ influenced, and in a manner controlled, 
public taste in France and elsewhere on the Ciontinent, in a 
manner disproportionate to the musical value of his productions. 
OfFenbach^s op^ra bouffci which eclipsed the genuine op^ra 
comique, was a perfect echo of the cynical caprice of the third 
Napoleon^s time — theatrical extravagance paired with farce-* 
satire with vulgarity — a theatrical journal pour rire, the stress 
laid upon the comic licence of the stage business and the licence 
emphasized by the music of a Meyerbeer en miniaiure. 

Tet Offenbach had an individual gift of melody, his harmony 
at times was refined, his instrumentation often ingenious, though 
the means were simple. From the comedian's point of view 
the facility and rapidity of his invention was remarkable. His 
satirical vein never failed. Perhaps the operettas Orphie anx 
off^erM and La Chanson de Forivnio represented him to best 
advantage. In the once celebrated La Grande-Duchesse de 
Oirolitein he appears at his worst. He returned to his first 
manner before his death in Les Conies d' Hoffmann. 

Two German comic operas demand notice here: Peter 
Cornelius' ^ Der Barbier von Bagdad, produced at Weimar in 
1858, and Hermann Goetz'^ Der WtderspensHgen Zahmung, 
after Shakespeare's Taming of the fifArev;, produced at Mannheim 
in 1875. Cornelius' work shows the influence of Berlioz' 
Benvenuto Cellini i Ooetz' of Schumann generaUy, and, far 
away, of Wagner's Meisterringer. Both operas are genre 
pictures full of delicate details, but at times the music is too 
frail for stage effect. Ooetz was not a num of theatrical instincts 
and had hardly come in contact with the theatre when he b^an 
to compose his opera. He had previously produced chamber 
music, pianoforte pieces, and songs. His sense of comedy 
lacked power, and, though he never actually lost sight of the stage 
action, yet, like his model Schumann, he deliberately chose to lay 
his chief stress on musical detail. After the performance at 

* i8aa-8a ■ i83«>-74. » 1843-7^- 
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Mannhdm, Der Widergpemtigen Zahmung was warinly 
received at Yienna in 1875^ and it is still occasionally given* 

Wagner's Meisiersinger apart, the book of Comeliiis' Barbier 
von Bagdad is, firom a literary point of view^ far and away the 
best comic libretto in German. There is nothing to approach 
it in any other language, unless it be Boito's libretto to Verdi's 
FaUtqff^— which has the great advantage of livelier stage action. 
In Der Barbier von Bagdad^ Cornelius sometimes employs 
parlando recitative, and even the patter song, upon an elaborated 
orchestral background and with astonishing result — as for 
instance in the fifth scene : ' O wiisstest du, Yerehrter, was ich 
fiir ein Oelehrter/ The various movements are formally com* 
plete, as is the case in Berlioz' Benvenuto, and Cornelius tried 
hard to resist Wagnerian influences — ^to which, however, in his 
last opera, Der Cid, and the unfinished GunXbd he finally 
succumbed. Compared with Ooetz, Cornelius' originality and 
fertility of invention is very striking. 

Opera, more or less on the lines of racial and national 
characteristics, hegjBJk in Russia with Glinka's ^ La Vie pour 
le Tear (1836), Russian et LudmUla (1842) (the text after a 
romance in verse by Pushkin), and Serov's Judith, produced in 
1863 ; in Poland with Moniuszko's Halka (1858); in Bohemia 
with Smetana's Prodana nevesta (The Bartered Bride) (1866); 
in Hungary with Erkel's Hunyady Lazlo (1844). 

The operas of Glinka and Smetana are distinguished by their 
musical value apart from theirposition as national representatives. 
Glinka, Russian by birth, chose to adopt the characteristics of 
North-eastern European folk-song, both in the vocal and instru- 
mental part of his operas. In La Vie pour le Tsar, Russian and 
Polish elements are combined \ In his incidental mumc to a 



^ Qlinka was bom in 1804, he died in 1857. His m^moirM were paUished in 187a 
' In its strongesfc moments the music to Xa Kit pwr U Tmxr appeen as a kind of 
scene painting, very bold and effective. That of RimUm et ZMdmUla is of a fantastic, 
semi-oriental character, and difleis 10 greatly from the first opera that one might 
gness at another composer. La Vie pour le Aor has been given hondreds of times, 
and its popnlarify shows no signs of abating. 
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tragedy, Le Prince Kholmsky, by Koukolnik, there are remini- 
ficences of Hebrew melodies. His technique, vocal and instru- 
mental, is that of a master with a faint touch of dilettantism, 
trained in Italy and Germany. The melody, apart from Russian 
influence, is reminiscent of South-western Europe ; the orchestra- 
tion, too, has a Southern touch — French, Italian, or Spanish — 
it is alwajrs simple, often very effective, but occasionally thin. 
A song such as the following, from La Vie pour le Tsar, represents 
him well. 



Adagio 



Con moUa atdma 
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Certain orchestral pieces of Glinka's deserve mention : Jota 
Aragonese, described as a ^ CSapriccio brillante/ a Fantaisie sur 
des themes espagnols, ^Souvenir d'une nuit d'^t£ a Madrid^' 
and La Kamarinskqf'a, which last is the true ancestor of Russian 
instrumental music. It consists of an orchestral fantasia on two 
Russian folk-tunesi, a wedding song and a dancing song^ rich in 
novel contrapuntal devices and orchestral contrivances of con- 
siderable originality \ 

Alexander Serov ^^ critic^ librettist, amateur composer^ in early 
life came under the influence of Glinka, and later on imder that 
of Wagner. His first opera, Judith, he^tating and inadequate in 
point of style, though written when he was upwards of forty, is 

^ National elements, Bassian, Spanish, Italian, Polish, are always present in 
Glinka^s songs— some eighty in number. He accepts existing dance-rhythms and 
takes no pains to modify or improve upon them, as Chopin did in his Maaurkoi and 
Potonaiaea, The list of Glinka's works includes pianoforte pieces, chamber mxuAc, 
vocal quartets, choruses. ' 1820-71. 
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laid out on the lines of Meyerbeer and scored in the manner of 
Wagner's Rienzi. It was produced in 1 863 and met with an 
extraordinary and lasting popular success in Russia. His 
second attempt at opera^ Bogneda, contains, according ta 
Tchaikovsky, 'certain oases in the desert, of which the music 
will pass muster.^ In 1867 Seroy tried something faintly 
resembling a Wagnerian music drama in Russian, on a Russian 
subject, and with the aid of Russian folk-tunes, thus following 
in the wake of Glinka. He founded his libretto on Ostrovsky's 
rather sordid play, T%e Power of Evil, but did not live to finish 
the music, of which the orchestration was completed by Soloviev 
—an arrangement that still keeps the stage^. 

Smetana's most famous opera. The Bartered Bride, like 
Nicolai^s Merry Wives of Windecr, is an enlaiged Singspiel 
of the family of Mozart. There are traces and touches of 
Beethoven's Fidelio and Cherubini^s Les Deux Jaumies. The 
music throughout is fresh and bright, . the melody refined, the 
ensembles masterly, and there is* a great deal of amusing inter- 
play and episode. Six other operas by Smetana have been 
performed. His cycle of Six Po^es symphoniques, entitled 
My Country, shows considerable cleverness and some originality. 

Moniuszko's Halka is the favourite Polish opera. The 
original two acts were first performed at Wilna in 1854. 
With two further acts interpolated, it was heard at Warsaw in 
1858, and repeated there for the five hundredth time in 1900. 
The interpolations weaken the total effect, but the charm of 
the tunes keeps the work afloat. It is admirably written for 
the voices and admirably scored. Moniuszko put forth a 
total of fifteen Polish operas, several Masses, cantatas, and a 
number of songs. 

The achievements of English composers during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, the instrumental music of Stemdale 

^ JjMMt{Ldi6nioMadam§d€Wi i lgnu k in,vLp. 38) mentlong some candid advice 
onthe aabject of Seior'a opeift J^idUh : ' • . • que je Imaiconaeill^ de ttaiter oomme 
Judith aTait fait d'Holopberne ! Imaginez que Serov se fignre qa'il eat le Wagner 
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Bennett and the church music of the Wedeys excepted, were 
by no means imposing. Judged by quality, the operas of Balfe 
and Wallace, such as Halle's still popular Bohemian Girl (1843}, 
or Wallace's MarUana (1845) ^^^ Lurline (i860), are not in- 
ferior to the lighter operatic ware produced in France and Italy 
for the delectation of middle-class audiences — but, then as now, 
musicians must have found them weak and insufficient. Both 
Balfe and Wallace had a facile gift of melody. Expert vocalists 
and instrumentalists (Balfe was a famous singer, and Wallace 
has the reputation of having been a virtuoso upon the violin)^ 
they understood the requirements of popular operatic performers, 
and were sufficientiy experienced as musicians to handle a small 
orchestra and a small chorus with ease and skill. 

The operettas of Bumand and Gilbert, the librettists, and 
Sullivan the composer — from Bo^ and Cox, and Trial by Jury, 
to T%e GondoUers, The Yeomenqfthe Guard, and 7^ Mikado 
— ^are the leading English contributions to the devolution of 
op^ra comique to the op^ra bouffe^ These amusing pieces 
were hailed with delight by all English-speaking people, chiefly 
on account of the fresh air and healthy laughter that pervades 
their humorous extravagance. When Sullivan appeared with 
his music to Shakespeare's Teng}e$tj Balfe and Wallace were 
near the end of their careers. Sullivan, a gifted and accom- 
plished musician, had acquired the mannerisms of Mendelssohn^ 
and felt the simple charm of Schubert ; he came by d^rees to 
emulate the savatr-faire of Auber, and to approach the satire of 
Offenbach. His first essays in operetta, Box and Cox (1867), 
and TMal by Jury (1875) (l>oth libretti by Bumand), were 
avowedly due to Offenbach's example, but from the outset they 
were free from the grotesque eccentricities of their French 
models. There is a distinct personal note about Sullivan's 
lighter operatic tunes ; amiable, tender, slightiy ironical, always 
graceful and artistic. His lucid sense of humour stood him 
in good stead. In agreement with the Merry Andrew in the 
prologue to Gkiethe's Faust, he seems to have said to himself : — 
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* Posterity ! Don^t name the word to me ! if / should choose 
to teach posterity, where would you get contemporary fun ?' 
Technically Sullivan was a master all round; a good yocalist, 
and well acquainted with every instrument used in the orchestra, 
or in military bands. In the matter of orchestration he was 
completely at his ease, and at once found the simplest and best 
means of attaining his end. His melodic vein flowed readily 
and copiously; it was never deep nor passionate, yet at its best 
sufficiently capable of expressing emotion^ His declamation 
was easy and natural: the words and the tune seemed to spring 
from the same source. His own favourite among the operettas 
was The Yeomen qf the Guard (i888)j probably because of the 
touching dramatic story. Ivanhoe, a serious effort in opera, 
can hardly be said to have fallen flat since there were one 
hundred and six consecutive performances in London only, but 
it failed to compel assent. 
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CHAPTER VI 

OVERTURES AND SYMPHONIES 

Wbbbr^b music^ both vocal and inatrumental^ owes its 
character indirectly to the romantic nature of the Iq^nds and 
scenes which he employed as a basis of his works. His innate 
tendency — ^which in later years became a conscious aim— was 
to achieve a complete rendering of the emotional essence of 
a dramatic situation in terms of music, be it instrumental or 
vocal. Thus his Concertstiick is essentially a ^ Dramatic Con* 
certo/ and the three overtures to his mature operas are the 
finest Dramatic Fantasias extant, reproducing, in a concentrated 
form, the sentiment of the scenes and situations which are to 
ensue. 

Apart from the stage, romantic effects in instrumental music 
arose from a desire to reproduce impressions derived either 
from imaginative literature, or directiy from natural phenomena 
— to express the prevailing emotion, the mood of some particu- 
lar poem or story, or of some particular aspect of nature. 

The latter maybe illustrated by Mendelssohn's^ famous over- 
ture The Hebrides (Flngal), written in 1 830. 

The music here conveys a sense of distance, of solitude, and 
of moving water. Further on, there are suggestions and effects 
as of storm, or of wind-shaken surges, of shifting gleam and 
cloud, of the sea-mew's plaintive cry, and the shimmer of north- 
em seas. Most hearers will confess to having received some 
such impressions— even if they do not happen to possess Hdne's 
or Schumann's gift of evolving pictures from musical sounds, 

' MendelsBolm was bom in 1809, he died in 1847. 
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and are not aware that the work was conceived amid the nigged 
scenery of StafiFa and the adjacent islands. 
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* Mendelssohn/ Wagner said \ * was a landscape painter of 
the first order,' and this overture is his masterpiece* Note the 
extraordinary beauty of the passage where the oboe rises above 
the other instruments with a wail as of sea winds over the sea : 
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ll M^ iiu|» liowevc!r» be tuppoMd that this piece is merely 
VMnii^ up ut a teriei of mote or km pictareaque devices of 
MvKMlnition, or that it is in any way meant to be an example 
of prcidnininis mnsic* It is pure instrumental music on musical 

Ita originality conaists in the nature of the fresh and charac* 
terialic subjects, espedaUy the first subjects- and in the masterly 
treatment of the orchestra, Mendebsohn^s other overtures — 
A MiAmmerNigkes Dream (1826), MeeressHOe md glUckliche 
Fkkrt (i8a8)^ and Zwm Marchen van der schSnen Melurine 
(2833)— are to a certain extent reflections of literature. In 
Meert49tiUe the composer is guided by the poef s order of ideas 
— Goethe's pictures of a calm at sea and a prosperous voyage* 
In Mehmna, Tieck's version of the old French story prompts 
the music, which seems to depict, alternately, the beauteous 
water-nymph turned human, her pathetic distress on discovery, 
and the return to her former condition. Here again, the music 
is meant to tell its own tale in purely musical terms and on 
purely musical lines. The title contains all that the composer 
deemed qeedf ul to guide the audience K 

Mendelssohn's nearest approach to the rdle of musical illus- 
trator is contained in the Scherzo of an^early work, the octet for 
strings (1825), and the instrumental introduction to the cantata. 
Die erste WaJpurgimacht. Originally the 3cherzo in the octet 
was headed by a stanza from the ^Intermezzo' in Goethe's 
Faust: — r^t.^ ^ , . 

Wolkepzng imd Kebelikir Floating cloud and tniling miat 
ErheUen slch von oben ; Brigfat'niiig o'er ii« hover ; 

Luft im Lanb. and Wind im Bohr, Aire stir the \mk», the roshee shake, 
Und alles Set letttoben. And all their pomp is orer. 

^ The materials are arranged in accordance with the usual scheme of harmonic 
distrihation~the oaUines of the sonata form: L Kzposition, ilrst subject In B 
minor, second subject in the rehitive major D. II. The working-out section, 
wherein fresh harmonic centres are touched upon. III. Becapituhrfion, with both 
•objects in the principal key. 

' Mendelssohn's ayersion to anything resembling a detailed programme came out 
reiy dearly in his sarcastic answer to a question as to the ' meaning' of Jittu^na : 
' Hm*-does my music hint at a mtelliance P ' 
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The Introduction to Die erste Walpurgisnacht describes : — u 
^ Das schlechte Wetter/ and 2« * Der Uebei^^ang zum Friihling/ 

The germs of the overture to A Midsummer Night* s Dream can 
be traced to a reading of Shakespeare's play in Schlegel and 
Tieck's translation, when Mendelssohn was still in his teens. 
The score was finished in i8a6, before he had completed his 
eighteenth year. It is easy to see how impressions of certain 
scenes took shape in the young man^s mind, and how, withWeber's 
overtures for a model, he fused and welded them tc^ther so as 
to form a consistent whole. The music seems to convey sugges- 
tions of Titania asleep, revels of fairies, a dance of clowns with 
the bray of ' Bottom translated,' the lovers^ hide and seek, and 
the nuptial festivities* TechnicaUy the overture is a carefully 
planned and carefully finished piece of work. The orchestra- 
tion is remarkable for its clearness and practical e£Bciency« 
Every fiintastic effect is produced with perfect ease« The spirit, 
however, is Weber's from the first note to the last, and in this 
important respect this overture is inferior to The Hebrides, and 
perhaps even to Melusina. The rest of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream music is of later date. In 1843 Mendelssohn was asked 
to write incidental pieces for a performance of the comedy at 
Berlin. The orchestral numbers — Scherzo, Elfinmarsch, Inter- 
mezzo (Hermione seeking Lysander), Nottumo, Wedding march, 
a comic Funeral march and a Clowns' dance — show the master 
at his very best. 

There is no need to dwell on the other overtures — Ruy Bias, 
AthaUe, the overture for k Military band, published as Op. 24, 
and the so-called Trumpet overture in C — ^f or, apart from the 
technical merits which they possess in common with all Mendels- 
sohn's orchestral pieces, they have not suflBcient spontaneity 
and weight to make their gradual disappearance a matter for 
much tegKt. 

Schumann wrote a number of overtures, of which Manfred 
(1848) and Genaveva (1847-8) are the only two that really 
represent his powers. The rest, such as Faust, JuBus Caesar, 
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JXe Braut van Memna, Hermann und Dorothea, belong to that 
unfortunate period of feverish productivenesB which preceded 
his final collapse (i 850-4) ; all more or less ineffectual^ they leave 
an impression of weariness and vain effort. 

The overture to Maf^fred stands forth among Schumann's 
works even more conspicuously than The Hebrides among 
Mendelssohn's. In some degree Schumann's tone-poem sug- 
gests the atmosphere of Byron's Manfred, though it can hardly 
be called Byronic in spirit ; a generic name^ such as Brahms 
chose for his ^ Tragic ' overture^ would suit it better. With the 
Manfred overture^ a piece sombre in toncj deeply felt and very 
personal^ Schumann came nearer to the inner fane of music than 
Mendelssohn with The ITe&ndM, or with Meeresstitte or Melurina* 
Though perfectly original in matter and sentiment, the method 
of construction employed in Maffred recalls that of Beethoven's 
third period. The subjects are strong and novel in style« The 
passionate melody, the vehement rhythm, the keen chromatic 
progressions and poignant dissonances, combine to produce an 
effect of restless longing and fierce excitement, to which, in its 
particular kind, the history of music can afford no parallel. 
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Next to Manfred the overture to Genoveva^ a shapely and 
spirited piece, full of refined melody, still holds its own in the 
concert-room. 

Composers, after Beethoven, who desired to attempt the 
grand form of orchestral music, found the breaking of new 

Mendelssohn's reluctance to experiment in symphonic desigiST? 
Both masters, however, introduced some novel features witE^ 
a view to unity, «iph, fw instance, as the use of the same 
subject in several movements and the more or less close con- 
nexion of one movement with another, as in Mendelssohn's 
symphony in A minor and in Schumann's symphonies in 
D minor and B flat. 

Mendelssohn, in the so-called Scotch and Italian symphonies, 
depicts moods reflecting impressions which he received in Scotland 
and in Italy (1830-1). He also makes occasional use of certain 
characteristic traits of Scotch and Italian folk-music, apparently 
with a view to a musical picture of manners and local colour. 
In the symphony known as the ' Reformation,' in the symphony 
to the Lobgesang, and in the overture to St. Pavl he appeals 
to religious sentiment and the associations of worship, by means 
of leading phrases, such as 'Alles was Odem hat, lobe den 
Herm/ in the Lohgesangj or the ^Dresden Amen' and the 
chorales ^ Ein' f este Burg ist unser Gott,' in the ^ Reformation ' 
symphony, and ^ Sleepers wake,' in St. Paul. 

Schumann, more introspective than Mendelssohn, more of a 
mystic and an intellectualist, andlessopen to external impressionSj, 
sought to express his personal desires — ^the glow of enthusiasm, 
the ardour of love, or joy, or sorrow ^. Thus his four sym- 
phonies make a stronger appeal to the emotions, and stimulate 
the hearer in a more direct manner than those of A^endelssohn. 
They evince a greater power of invention in harmony, melody, 
and the rhythms and figures which constitute the thematic 

^ In eTeiy cmo the man and the moBician always strove to speak eimnltaneoosly 
' Hensch and Musiker snchten sich immer gleich^tig hei mir anssnsprechen.' 
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material. There is more energy in the Allegros^ deeper pathos 
in the slow movements, 

, The freshness and originality of Schumann^s talent is fully 
apparent, even in his first symphony in B flat, Op. 38 \ Among 
his friends this work was known as the Spring Symphony ; and 
it is indeed full of the glory of spring and joyous youth. The 
Introduction starts with a stately phrase for horns and trumpets : 

AndamU^mpoeowiamtoto, 
Trampeti. 
-fc Jt 




Borostf u • r ^ r r "P" r* 

which is really the first subject of the Allegro : 

AlUgro meito vivaet. 



SV 




it occurs again in a larger form at the close of the working-out 
section. After the recapitulation of the subjects the music breaks 
away into a new theme, a spring song which carries to a full 
climax the emotional fervour of the movement. 

dot. 

Btringi. 




* First performed nnder MendelMohn «t the GewandhaoM, Leipxig* in 1845. At 
the tame concert MeiideIsFo!m's Violin Concerto wis flr»t beard. 
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Towards the end of the Laighetto, a gentle MnBUOUi melody 
with rariants recalling the early manner of Beethoven, the 
hearer is again aurprised by the appearance of new melody. 
This time, however, it ia not climax but anticipation. The new 
subject arisea, ghostlike, to the sound of softly awdling trom- 
bones, and then, mtb a sudden forte, bursts forth as the Scherzo t 




K 



The Scheizo has two trios, the first of which consists of a 
curious device in groups of chords rather weak in effect, altera 
natdng between strings and winds in ) time. The same groups 
of chords are again introduced at the end of the movement, so 
as to serve as a kind of bridge to the I^nale. Probably the 
construction of a suitable sequel to three movements of such 
exceptional calibre presented nntoreaeen difficultiea, Schumann, 
serious by nature, when he wants to be jocose, is apt to become 
tririal. That be disliked triviality, so &r as he saw it, seems 
proved by the bet of bis employing the full orchestra, trombones 
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and all, to emphasize a concatenation of violent phraseSj which 
are meant to serve as a contrast to the somewhat flimsy leading 
tunes of the Finale, 

The result as a whole is hardly satisfactory. Incongruous 
effects of this kind may be ^ humorous/ or ' romantic/ or what 
not — tiiey are certainly eccentric. And the first leading tune 
when it returns after a polite littie cadenza for the horns and 
the flute, comes dangerously near to a Pas seul. 
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With the symphony in D minor^ No. 4\ Schumann continued 
his efforts to attain unity. To this end^ the leading phrase of 
the introduction to the first movement is repeated in the second 
^'-a ' Romanze * ; the principal figure of the first Allegro is 
again employed to form a link between the close of the Scherzo 
and the beginning of the final Allegro ; and all the movements 
are joined together so as to avoid a break. In spirit as well as 
in technical execution both the weak and the strong side of 
Schumann^s talent are fully in evidence. The work contains 
bold^ tender^ and fantastic ideas presented in a very free and 
original manner^ and, as in the second part of the first Allegro, 
often treated with remarkable skill. But both the first and last 
movements seem, at times, to suffer from a want of air and 
perspective. 

The high-water mark of Schumann's symphonic music is 
reached in the symphony in C, Opus 6i (1846). Liud out on 
consistent lines, this work shows perfect unity of spirit, although 
there are fewer special devices to tmify the movements than in 
the symphony in D minor. Some points in the Finale excepted, 
the entire work is strikingly original in topic, and the first three 
movements are admirably concise in form. As compared with 
the symphonies in B flat and D minor the efficiency of the 
orchestration is worthy of note. The sounds emitted by the 
various groups of instruments are characteristic and spontaneous 
in effect; and most of the themes give the impression that they 
were directly conceived in the actual form in which they reach 
the ear. The work opens with a solemn contrapuntal introduc- 
tion, a broad theme for trumpets, horns and trombone, accom* 
panied by a flowing counter-subject on the strings. 



^ This work Ib really the seooiid symphony, having been sketched in 1841, soon 
after the firsts thoogh it was not completed till 1851. It was at first entitled 
' Bymphonische Phantasie,' and it appears, indeed, as a landmark on the border 
between the older symphony and the ' Pohne symphoniqne.' 
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This in due coune leads to an Allegro full of virile and 
impulsiye energy. The hreadth and condaeness of this move- 
ment are more noticeable than in any other of Schumann^s 
orchestral compositions; the working-out section in particular 
has something of the grand style and the classic dignity. 
Next follows a vehement Scherzo with two well-contrasted trios^ 
and then a slow movement of poignant pathos^ remarkable alike 
for its closeness of texture and for several fine effects of instru- 
mentation. Schumann's special power of vivid expression is 
well illustrated by his treatment here of the oboes and bassoons, 
and by the superb chain of trills for the violins which* holds in 
unbroken unity the flying scales and arpq^gios of the wood wind. 

There is less of concentrated power in the Finale. The 
subjects are telling enough^ but the persistent reiteration of 
a jerky rhythm — ^bars 13-46 and elsewhere — ^produces an im- 
pression as of a crowd of superlatives jostling one with another. 
The development section, in which part of the subject of the 
Adagio reappears both in an inverted form and rede, is ingenious, 
and the Coda, in which the phrase from the Introduction, quoted 
above, is interwoven with the other subjects, is as irresistible 
in movement as it is rich in texture. It cannot be denied," 
however, that the full effect is marred by want of balance 
and economy in the distribution of strongly emphasized points. 

Taken as a whole this symphony, together with Schubert's 
symphony in the same key, ranks as the greatest achievement 
in symphonic form after Beethoven and before Brahms. It 
stamps Schumann as the most original of contemporary instru- 
mental composers and, together with the Manjr^ overture, 
places him as the leading representative of the romantic spirit 
of his day. 

Opus 97, in E flat; known as the Rhenish, written in 1850 and 
published as No. 3, in 1 851, is tiie last and longest of Schumann's 
symphonies. It is also the least spontaneous and the most 
laboured. There are five movements. The personal note, that j 

important element in Schumann's work, is not particularly 
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prominent, and the technique of the experienced artist can 
hardly make amends for its absence. In the first movement 
the process of ekboration is felt to be artificial, and the middle 
portion of the last movement, for the same reason^ appears dry 
and dulL A so-called Scherzo in C major, |, molto moderato, 
which in Schumann's words ^probably reflects a bit of life/ 
has the IBt of a folk-song, and was at first called ^Morning 
on the Rhine/ The most subtle and carefully written section 
is an impressive contrapuntal movement in E flat minor, placed 
between the Andante and the Ilnale. It was conceived at a 
solemn ecclesiastical function held in Cologne Cathedral and 
was originally headed ^Im Charakter der Begleitung einer 
f eierlichen Ceremonie ' — ^ in the manner of music at a religious 
ceremony/ The music of Schumann's kter life is in more than 
one respect touched with religious influence. In the dajrs of 
the Myrthen, of the Pianoforte quintet, of Paradi$e and the 
Perif he took the Romantic movement on its human side and 
expressed in a heightened and intensified fonn the joys and 
sorrows of customary hmnan experience. But the second part 
of Goethe's Fau$t opened to him a new world of thought and 
feeling, and from thenceforward we find him striving towards 
a deeper and more mystic utterance. It was not alwajrs with 
success, for, with all its reticence, his natural temper was 
hmnan and sympathetic: when he attempted to scale the 
remoter and more solitary heights he climbed with a vacillating 
and uncertain tread, due partly to the unfamiliarity of his 
surroundings, partly^ no doubt^ to the gradual encroachment 
of disease. The craftsmanship would not always answer the 
requirements of the thought : there is a want of that supreme 
mastery which, in Bach or Beethoven, can embody the highest 
truth without appearance of effort. Hence he shows at his 
best when, as in the movement under discussion, he represents 
the external pageantry of spiritual fervour: — the medium 
through which it appeals to that romantic element in human 
nature which even religion itself has not disdained to employ. 
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One of Schumann's lesser orchestral productions may fitly 
be mentioned here. It is a short Suite or Sinfonietta entitled 
^Ouvertiire, Scherzo und Finale/ Op. 5a, in E (1841-5), — a 
bright, slender, somewhat sketchy piece^ with a touch of 
Cherubini in the Introduction and first Allegro. 

The most notable weakness in Schumann's Sjrmphonic work 
is his deficiency in orchestration. Now and then he succeeded 
in producing novel effects of great beauty^ such as the weird 
sound of the chords for trumpets and trombones in the passage 
quoted above^ from the overture to Mai\fred^ or the thrilling 
tones of strings ending in the long chain of shakes in the Adagio 
of the second symphony. New and successful touches of in- 
strumental colour are, however^ rare with him. He shows but 
smaU sense of the possibilities of instrumental tone, and for want 
of intimate acquaintance with the peculiarqualities and capabilities 
of orchestral instruments either single or grouped, his musical 
ideas do not seem in the first instance to have presented them- 
selves to his mental ear through the medium of the orchestra. 
His instrumentation^ in consequence^ faUs short of Mendels- 
sohn's habitual clearness and brilliancy, and even as compared 
with the instrumentation of lesser contemporary composers^ 
German or French, it often appears inept, turgid, or dry. 
Occasionally, indeed^ a page of his scoring looks and sounds 
like so many bars of rather clumsy pianoforte music writ 
large. 

The finest of Mendelssohn's symphonies, the Scotch (18^1-31 
-4a) and the Italian (1831}, form a remarkable complement to 
Schumann. They certainly have more of the practical efficiency 
that comes of all-round ability^ training and experience — 
especially in respect of copiousness and fluency of diction, and 
variety of instrumental colour. They are most carefully designed 
and finished down to the smallest details^ and they have a 
picturesqueness and a poetical atmosphere of their own which 
leaves nothing to be desired in point of originality ; yet they do 
not approach the emotional elevation of Schumann^s work. The 
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conTiucing personal touches are absent ; especially in the case of 
the slow movements wherein Mendelssohn's habitual attitude of 
reserve in the expression of deep emotion is most apparent. 
Schumann's disposition always prompted him to deal directly 
with passion^ and strongly to emphasize the human element; 
whereas Mendelssohn preferred to depict moods which are^ 
more or less directly, the results of external impressions. In 
other words, Mendelssohn in his leading s3rmphonies, and almost 
as much in his best overtures, reveals himself as one who chooses 
to express, in musical terms, the moods of a ' landscape ' or 
' ^e9ir6 ' painter. Thus the first sixteen bars of theScotch sym- 
phony, which now act both as an introduction and as close to. 
the first Allegro, were written down as an ingfresiian de voyage 
(1829) in the chapel of Holjrrood Palace, ^open to the sky 
and surrounded with grass and ivy, and ever]rthing ruined and 
decayed.' The subjects of the first Allegro (A minor, f ), the 
Scherzo (F major, |), and the All^^ maestoso which follows 
the Allq^ro guerriero (A major, §), recall Hi^iland scenery, 
fighting l^ends, and the lilt of Scottish tunes. The first subject 
of the Scherzo is a happy transformation from minor to major 
of ' Charlie is my darling.' In the case of the Italian s]rmphony 
it is equally obvious that the most characteristic movements — 
the Allegro, the Andante, and the Finale — are records of 
musical moods suggested by things actually seen and heard. 
The Andante con mdto (D minor $) recalls the music of a 
religious procession, a IMlgrim's March; and the final SaltareUo, 
named after two strains of a popular dance of the Romagna, 
contains also a bit of a Neapolitan Tarantella. Heine (184a), in 
one of his haUnKrious moods, compared Felix Mendelssohn's 
talent with the talent of Mademoiselle Rachel Felix, the 
actress : * Peculiar to both,' he says, ^is the fact that they are 
seriously in earnest, they have a decided, almost an aggressive 
predilection for classical models, they delight in the most in- 
genious calculations of delicate effects, they show singular clever- 
ness and, finally, a total lack of ndiveti. But,' Heine adds, ^ is 
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there such a thing in art as genuine originality without naiveti} 
hitherto a case has not occurred. ^ 

It seems a far cry from Mendelssohn to Wagner. But 
Wagner's overture Fauit distinctly belongs to the Central phase 
of the Romantic development and is best discussed here. 



Ber Gotty der mir im Bnien wohnt, 
Kann tief mein Innentef eiregen ; 

Der fiber alien meiiien Kriiften thrcmty 
£r kann naeli anssen nichtB bewegen ; 

Und 10 1ft mir das Daaein eine Laat, 
Der Tod erwfinsehti das Leben mir 
▼erhasst. 



The God that dwells within my breast, 

Gan s^r the inmost of my being. 
Holds all my power at His behest, 
. Tet naoght withoat marks Hisdecrte- 

And so my whole eiistenee is awry, 
Life hateful, and my one desire todie/ 



These are the lines from Goethe's Faust that serve for a 
motto to Wagner's ^ Eine Faust-Ouvertiire/ an orchestral piece 
written at Paris^ in i840» and originally intended to be the first 
movement of a Fote^^Hsymphony ; it was entirely rewritten in 
1854-5, and is now complete as it stands. The second part of 
the projected symphony ,was to have depicted Gretchen. The 
overture, as we have it, is concerned with Fausf s moods alone. 
It depicts Faust in solitude, with his day-dreams, his sadness, 
and his despair. In spite of the motto, it would be wrong to 
interpret this eminently independent and original work as a 
piece of programme music The designation ^Eine Ouvertiire' 
is equivalent to Characterstiick or Stimmungsbild — a picture of 
a particular mental state or expression of feeling, as is the case 
with certain overtures of Beethoven such as Egmont, Coriolan^ 
Leonora^ No. i. There is in Wagner's Faniat no conflict or 
discrepancy between externals and the innermost being of man ; 
the state of feeling is conveyed to the mind by purely musical 
means, and the design depends upon purely musical devices. 
There is nothing left to be gathered from a printed programme, 
and there are no traces of a symbolical or histrionic kind. * Eine 
Faust-Ouvertiire ' invites comparison with the Coriolan over- 
ture of Beethoven and the Manfred overture of Schumann. 
Fausfs moods are as vividly expressed by Wagner, as the 
essentials of Coriolanus's character, and the emotional influences 
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that touch upon it^ are depicted by Beethoven ; and Wagner's 
mugic reflects Faust's passion more closely perhaps than 
Schumann's music reflects the passion of Manfred, In the 
striking originality of the CSoda and in the conciseness and 
perspicuity throughout, Wagner's Faust forms a parallel to 
Beethoven's Cmolan. The instrumentation is as efficient and 

« 

telling as Beethoven's, and already foreshadows Wagner's later 
practice of grouping the instruments in accordance with deli- 
cate affinities of timbre. 

The slow introduction is a model of condensation^ and as it 
were a presage or antidpation of the Allegro. It contains some 
of the leading subjects and figures tn nuce : 
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Nothing could be more characteristic of Wagner than this 
bleak and rugged theme. Its incisive rhythm, its tragic in-i^ 
tensity, its chaUenging defiance of conventional melodic beauty^ 
all may find a hundred parallels in his later composilaons* 
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The opening themes of the Allegro are as follows : — 



Sdkrhtwtgt 
IttVloliiu.^ 



a. 





StkrbnMgt 
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The second subject, presumably suggested by the lines : 



]^ nnbegreiflich holdM Sehnen 
Tri«b mich durch Wald imd ^^ewn 
hinsngehn, 

XTnd Qnter tawend heiiien Thritaien 
Ffihlt* ich mir due Welt entetehn. 



A sweet Qnoomproheiided yearning 
Drove forth my feet through woodi 
and meadowi free. 

And while a thooMuid tears were baxmng 
I felt a world arise for me. 



consists of a broad melody in F major^ typically instrumental by 
reason of its great width of range. A marvel in the beauty of 
its instrumental colour^ it is at first intoned by a group of wood 
wind and homs^ and then repeated in A major by the strings. 
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Through a series of transitions of a type fully developed in 
Tmtan und Isolde it approaches the third subject, also in F^ 
which during some sixty bars of ingenious modulation gradually 
comes to a crisis^ and prepares for the development section 
commencing thus : 
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and finally leading to a climax of force and power. The 
oondusion consists of a condensed recapitulation, and a long- 
drawn-out Coda, jmifififimo. ^ 

^In instrumental music I am a r&ctionnaire, a consenrative,' 
said Wagner in 1877. ^I dislike everything that requires a 
verbal explanation beyond the actual sounds/ Together with 
the Huldigunffsmarsch, the Kaisermanch, and that miracle of 
rare device, the Sieg/ried^IdjfU, this overture, so consistent in 
design and execution, is a practical illustration of his views. 
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Bbrlioz and Liszt were not content with the novel poesibUities 
opened up by the infusion of the romantic spirit into the 
estabUshed fonns. They desired^ rather, to bring about some 
sort of direct alliance of instrumental music with poetry. To 
effect this they chose to make use of the means of musical 
expression for purposes of illustration. Thus they came to lay 
stress upon the conjunction of music with some particular poem or 
some spedal order of ideas^and, in theoonstruction of their pieces, 
to rely directly pn suggestions received from literary or other non- 
musical sources. The result was the production of a curious 
hybrid which has been called Programme music, i.e. music 
posing as an unsatisfactory kind of poetry ^ 

In the case of Berlioz^ symphonies, the programme forms an 
important part of the artistic scheme and the music is hardly 
intelligible without it. His sjrmphonies comprise the Symphanie 
fmtastiq tte (1828-50), and its sequel, Lflio^ ou le retour a ia 
vie — manodrame /yrj^(x832) ; Harold en liaUe (1834) ; and 
the Symphonic dramatique, Romio ei Juliette (1839). 

In Berlioz' overtures, such as WaverUy^ Lee France^ugee^ 
Bob Roy, Boi Lear, Le Coremre, Le Cameval romain, the mere 
names ought to be sufficient to define the nature of the appeal 
to the hearer's imagination. But in a large part of the ^nyAome 

^ Leftumr (1763*1837), Berlios**oompotition maater at the Cooaerratoire of 
Fuia, in lut pamphlet Esepim dTune miuiqiu itnitaiiv$ et partieuUir^ §0 early at 
1786 pointed at imitation ae the true aim of mnaic, and hie compoeitiona were 
nvitten in aooordanoe with a ' plan raiaonn^/ which plan or programme wae printed 
for the benefit of the andUence. In thia rsapect there appeara to be a 'filiation 
artiatiiiae * between Leanenr and hla pnpil. 
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faniastiquef notably the Finale^ the music is sheer nonsense 
unless the hearer has knowledge of the programme ; yet even if 
he has full knowledge^ the heterogeneous factors interfere with 
one another, and leave an annoying sense of incoherence and 
incongruity. The same may be said of parts of such movements 
as the ' Oi^e des Brigands/ which forms the finale of Harold en 
Italie, or the ' Invocation et R^veil de Juliette/ and the middle | 

portion of the ' scfene d'amour/ which f orms^ the central move- , 

ment of RanUo et Juliette. 

Berlioz, who claimed to have ^ taken up music where Beethoven 
laid it down/ deserves respect for the power and persistence of 
his efforts. About his originality there can be no contention. 
His aim was always high, his ambition unbounded. Whether he 
succeeded in expressing what he meant to express, as Beetnoven 
almost invariably did, is another matter. After more than half 
a century of controversy, it is by no means easy to estimate the 
value or to gauge the genuineness of his claims. None, how- 
ever, need take him at his own valuation or at that of his 
partisan loszt The problems involved are; — ^Were his con- 
ceptions formed in harmony with the conditions of musical art ? 
Did his methods of composition do justice to his conception ? 
Is his style convincing ? And the ansvpers, even if they are mainly 
in the negative, may now be given with some hope of general 
acceptance. The whole question hinges on the special nature of 
Berlioz* gifts and attainments, and on their particular limitations. 
He was a man of excitable temperament and vivid imagination, 
a great master of instrumental effect, an adept in the use of 
colour and rhythm, a melodist of limited scope and power, a poor 
harmonist, and an equally poor contrapuntist. His instinct for 
form and just proportion was defective, his judgement wanting 
in balance. 

His disposition was in reality more poetically imaginative than 
musical. He was inclined to emphasize the histrionic side of art 
and to indulge in extravagance. His ideals of beauty and style 
in music appear to have been narrowly personal, and he chose at 
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times to embody them in a bizarre and eccentric manner. He 
was familiar with the principal operas of Gluck and Spontini ; 
and with those of Weber^ in so far at least as they can be ap- 
preciated without a knowledge of German. On the other hand^ 
the assistance he derived from the example of the mastm of ^^ 

self-dependent instramental music was comparatively small^JIis V^^^^^ 
acquaintance with the bulk of their work^ Beethoven excepted^ 
was littie more than casual^ his knowledge of Bach practically 
m/.^]frhe view that he took of Haydn and Mozart is best stated 
in his own words : — ' When I hear Mozart I am troubled with 
a slight nightmare^ when I hear Haydn I am troubled with a 
big one.^ It is undeniable that in spite of his sympathy with 
Beethoven's symphonies^ quartets and sonatas^ he was unable 
fully to grasp and value the principles of design which underlie 
them and to appreciate the many subtie devices by which 
Beethoven contrives to give them life and unity. 

Berlioz* failure to combine his many excitable impulses into 
an oiganic whole, caused him to feel the need of a ^ programme ' 
which should explain the intention of his music. The programme, 
as employed by him^ serves on the one hand to disguise a lack of 
constructive power, and on the other hand assists in the attempt 
to express literary and theatrical ideas in terms of orchestral 
colour and rhythm. It follows that those sections of his in- 
strumental works in which design is of the greatest importance, 
that is to say, the principal Allegros and the Finales of the 
symphonies, exhibit his peculiar powers in the least favourable 
light. 

The programme of his first important instrumental produc- 
tion, the Syn^honie fantastique (1830), informs us that the 
work is intended to depict an ^ Episode de la vie d'un artiste,' 
and goes on to state how a young musician is affected by 
'le vague des passions,^ which causes the image of a beloved 
maiden always to appear to him accompanied by a musical 
phrase, a Leitmotif, ' oomme une double id^ fixe.* At a ball, 
the young man m an exalted mood stands and gazes upon the 
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scene^ but the * idfe fix e/ both maiden and tune^ continues to 
trouble him. Of an evenings in the country^ he hears two 
shepherds piping to one another from afar; he reflects that 
the maiden might be false to him : ^ Bruit floign^ de tonnerre 
• • . solitude • • • silence . • . ' Having acquired the certitude 
that his sentiments are misunderstood, he takes a dose of 
opium. He dreams he has murdered the beloved and has 
been condemned to death, but is yet in a position to witness 
the execution : ^ Marche au supplice ' ; at the end of which 
^Pid^ fixe^ appears again, but is cut short by the fall^of the 
axe. — Finale : Visions of a witches'^ sabbath^-^^ howls^ laughter, 
cries of pain, waUings,'— the melody appears yet again, now 
turned into a vulgar dance tune — 'Demoniacal orgies, death 
bells, the Die^ irae and Sonde du Sabbat combined amid wild 
yells,^ and so forth. 

The outlines of the customary movements of a symphony 
are shadowed forth in this curious scheme. I. 'RSveries — 
passions,^ Largo and Allegro. II. ' Un Bal,' a dance movement. 
III. 'Scfene aux champs,^ Adagio. lY. 'Vision — a. Marche 
du supplice ; 6. Songe d'une nuit du Sabbat,' All^ro strepitoso. 
A few quotations will show the character of the themes 
employed : — 
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The 'idfe fixe' (Bxample a) may be taken as a fair sample 
of Berlioz' melody — artificial rather than warm or spontaneous, 
and not susceptible of much variety of harmonic or contrapuntal 
treatment. The combination of tunes extending to some forty- 
eight bars (Example b) is an instance of that peculiar process 
of rabbeting which with Berlioz often takes the place of 
counterpoint, and may be compared with the subsequent 
treatment of the Ronde du Sabbat and Dies irae. The Yalse 
tune approaches the commonplace : 
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The 'Sctoe aux champs^' the most consistent and most musical 
section of the sjrmphony^ shows the influence of Beethoven^s 
Sinfonia pastorale, notably of the ' Scene am Bach/ Though 
there are no direct reminiscences of that movement, its mood 
is reproduced iani bien que tnal; and an equivalent for the quaint 
imitation of bird notes at the end of it is sought in a theatrical 
effect of distant thunder, which is produced, very realistically. 
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by four drummers on four drums struck with ^baguettes a tSte 
d'^ponge/ Berlioz ends his scene with a variant of the duo 
^between oboe and como inglese which forms the opening — 
a subtle and telling device that makes for symmetry : 
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The drummen are busy^ with and without sourdines, ^ et avec 
des baguettes de bois/ during the fortlBsimos in the Marche au 
suppUce, as well as In the Ronde du Sabbat, and the travesty 
of the Die^ irae which constitutes the Finale. In the latter 
moTcment they are assisted by two further drummers who 
beat a ^ grosse caisse xoulante/ and by a host of brass instru- 
ments, a pair of cymbals, and two bells behind the scenes. 
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' The limitations of Berlioz' mental horizon^ his histrionic bias 
and tendency to attitudinize^ are nowhere so much in evidence 
as in that collection of romantic platitudes, the monologues of 
'Pacteur qui parle et agit seul sur Favant-sc^ne ^ in LiliOf 
ou le retour it la vie: monodrame lyrique, which forms the 
sequel to the Symphonie fantastique. It is a mere pasticcio 
made up of heterc^neous fragments and pieces loosely strung 
together by means of rhapsodical declamation. 

Apart from his love for a loud noise, every page of his scores 
manifests Berlioz' instinct for sonorousness and tone quality, 
and the extraordinary care with which . he worked out his 
combinations of instrumental colour — ^indeed the lucidity and 
beauty of his instrumentation throughout is remarkable. A 
number of his novel efifects, however, be they beautiful, violent, or 
grotesque, are produced by the mere sound of the instruments 
rather than evolved from the musical conception; they seem 
to have had some separate existence, perhaps in the composer's 
notebook, before the notion of either programme or sjrmphony 
occurred to him. ^Cest fort beau, quoique ce ne soit pas 
de la musique.' — From a technical point of view, Berlioz' 
orchestration is chiefly remarkable for its distinctness. It is. 
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as he calls it, iclatant in every sense of the word, varied, daring, 
original. The stress is laid more often on the novelty than 
on the beauty, but things sound as they are intended. The 
various procedures have nothing about them that might be 
called meretricious — no particular devices predominate. His 
powers of invention, in this respect, are almost as great as 
Weber's and far greater than those of his disciples in orchestra- 
tion such as Liszt, F^cien David, Saint-Saens. 

The second symphony, Harold en Italiey contains also a 
persistent melody, which, like that of the Symphonie /antas- 
tique^ is somewhat jejune in character, and somewhat incapable 
of harmonic variety. 

Adagio ^- 76. 
ApreMivo < largomtnU 
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Originally designed as a concerto for Paganini, this work 
grew under BerUoz' hand into a ^ Symphonie en quatre parties 
avec un alto principal ' ; and it is interesting to observe that 
two of its chief themes are taken almost exactly from the 
discarded overture to Rob Roy ^. One, ' the persistent melody/ 
stands for ^ une sorte de r£veur m^lancolique dans le genre du 
Childe Harold de Byron ^.' The other tune found a place in 
the first Allegro. The entire symphony forms a record of the 
composer's musical recollections of Italy: L ^Harold aux 
montagnes, scenes de m£lancolie, de bonheur et de joie,' 
Adagio and Allegro. II. ^Marche de pterins chantant la 
pri^re du soir/ Allegretto. III. ' S^r^nade d'un montagnard 

' Written at Borne, 183a, and sud to have been destroyed after a fiaaoo in 1833. 
The fnU aoore wai> however, found and published in 1900. — When Lolly, obeying 
his confessor, pot the score of his Armida in the ^n : ' Eh qnc^, Baptiste, Ini dit- 
on, ta as pn brdler one si belle chose ! — Faiz, paiz, j'en ai gard^ copie.' 

' EitU, Dans le genre du B^n^, de Chateanbriand. 
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des Abruzzi a sa maitresae/ a sort of Scherzetto. IV. ' Orgie 
de brigands^ souvenirs des scenes pr^^dentea^' Allegro frene- 
tico* The scheme is closely akin to that of the Symphonie 
faniastique, embracing a similar order of movements^ with the 
histrionic Leitmotif in each^ and Berlioz' favourite ^ Orgie/ 
by way of Finale. The fragmentary restatement of themes, 
described as ^Souvenirs des scenes pr^c^entes' is a device 
derived from the Finale of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony (the 
score of which appeared in 1826). Advocates of Berlioz* 
method can point to the ' Marche de pterins' with its mysterious 
charm, and the ' S^r^nade/ as genre pictures of rare originality, 
the undeniable success of which goes far towards justifying 
realistic effects, such as the imitation of bells and the responses 
of the Litany which occur at intervals in the march, or the 
pseudo-contrapuntal ingenuity with which the Harold motive 
is joined to the main theme : 
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In the ^ S^r^nade ^ the interweaving of difiaiinilar melodies and 
rhythms ia carried to an extreme with smpriaing devemesa 
and picturesque effect : 
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With ' Romio et Juliette — symphonie dramatique^ avec 
choeursi solos de chant et prologue en r&itatif choral, compos^e 
d'apr^s la trag^die de Shakespeare ^ (1838) — Berlioz professed to 
believe he had reached ' Hie menreilleuse oil ^Ahve le temple 
de Part pur/ What he did in fact reach, or at least approach, 
was a kingdom of Cockayne. And he seems to have been 
dimly conscious of this fact when, in the preface to the edition 
of 1857, he tried to explain that his efforts were not meant to 
be an ' op^ra de concert' nor a cantata, but a ' symphonie avec 
chceurs/ 

In the first instance the work wad undoubtedly intended to 
be a symphony illustrating certain incidents of Shakespeare's 
play. The conception comprised the following movements : — 
Andante malinconico and Allegro (' Rom&) seul,' ' Grande f £te 
chez Capulet'), Adagio {* Scfene d'amour'). Scherzo ('La reine 
Mab'), Finale, instrumental and choral ('Rixe des Capulets et 
des Montaigus — Serment de reconciliation') ; evidentiy a scheme 
resembling that of the Symphonie /antastique and Harold, 
influenced by the vocal Finale of Beethoven's Ninth. If a 
programme thus laid out had been furnished separately, or if 
only the tities of the sections had been given, the composer 
might have succeeded in justifying his scheme ; but he chose, 
instead, to preface the principal instrumental movements by a 
lengthy vocal introduction : which consists of a Prologue set as 
a choral recitative, followed by two Couplets for contralto solo 
containing sentimental reflections. Later on, the symphonic 
movements are interrupted by a chorus of male voices singing 
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^ R^miniBcences de la musique du bal,^ and again by a choral 
and instrumental piece, entitled : ' Convoi f un^bre de Juliette/ 
This is followed by a melodramatic orchestral piece, ^ Rom&) au 
tombeau des Capulets^ — and the close consists of a kind of 
p operatic scena which includes a lengthy 'R^citatif et air du 

p^re Laurence ^ and a choral ' Serment de reconciliation/ 

Thus the complete work has seven divisions: i. Orchestral 
introduction, ^Combats, tumulte, intervention du Prince ^^ 
Prologue, * R^citatif choral et Scherzetto, La Reine Mab,' tenor 
solo and chorus, %. Rom&) seul — ^ Tristesse,' orchestra alone ; 
^ bruit lointain de bal et de concert ; grande f £te chez Capulet*^ 
3, Orchestra and chorus — ' Nuit sereine ; le jardin de Capulet 
sUencieux et desert; les jeunes Capulets, sortant de la fdte, 
passent en chantant; sc^ne d'amour^ — orchestra alone. 4. 
Scherzo — 'La reine Mab, ou la f^ des songes' — orchestra 
alone. 5. Orchestra and chorus — ' Convoi fun^bre de Juliette.' 
6. Orchestra alone — ' Rom&) au tombeau des Capulets ; invoca^ 
tion, r^veil de Juliette ; ^lan de joie d^lirante, bris^ par les 
premieres atteintes du poison ; demi^res angoisses et mort des 
deux amants.' 7. Finale — Orchestra, solo voice, and double 
chorus — 'La foule accourt au cimeti^re; rixe des Capulets 
et des Montaigus ; r^citatif et air du p^re Laurence ; serment 
de reconciliation.' 

Is it in any way surprising that such a conglomerate should 
prove a failure in spite of a host of novel and beautiful details ? 
Undoubtedly practical skill and insight is shown in the selection 
, of incidents which lend themselves more especially to musical 
illustration, and produce once and again effects in a high degree 
striking and original. But the plan of the whole, if plan it can 
be called, is thoroughly unsatisfactory — the design of some of 
the separate movements equally poor. The constant reference 
to incidents in the play is the cause of much that seems musically 
inconsistent ; it accounts also for certain lapses into mediocrity 
and for an abundance of histrionic effects which tend to lower 
the general quality of the music. Effort after effort is made to 
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attain dramatic expression. The style recalls the rhetoric of 
the grand opera. It is the music of attitudes. It constantly 
seems to demand stage action^ and to be striving to illustrate or 
emphasize things more or less alien to musical art. 

The vocal pieces, both choral and solo, are distinctly inferior 
to the instrumental ; the artificiality of Berlioz* melody reduces 
their value. With the exception of the Coawoi Junibre, the 
touching effect of which is more truly orchestral than vocal, 
they are not particidarly interesting, cither from the singer's 
point of view or from that of the hearer. The opening of the 
movement entitled ' Romeo seul — ^Tristesse * is on a par with 
the fine introduction to the Symphonie faniastique. Here is 
genuine music; in both pieces the chromatic wail of strings 
produces a striking effect of melancholy and longing. It is 
interesting to compare such poignant chromatic passages in 
Berlioz' symphonies with the richer and more musical employ- 
ment of similar devices in the introduction to Wagner's Tristan 
ynd Isolde. Compare also the melody and harmony of the 
Andante malinconico with the chant of syrens in the first 
scene of Tanfihauser, or the following bars from the finale (P^ 
Laurence) with the sixteenth to the twenty-fourth bar of the 
overture to TantMiuser. 
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In both cases Wagner's superiority is not less unmistakable 
than his indebtedness to Berlioz. 

Then follows a Laighetto espresdvo, and an AlIq;ro; the 
themes of which are finally combined and produce an efiEect of 
extraordinary briUance, But in the next movement Berlioz has 
something better than brilliance to offer. The ^ Sdne d'amour ' 
contains some ooo bars of the richest and most delicately 
passionate music in existence. There is nothing in the whole 
range of French music to approach it, and nothing but the 
'O sink hemieder, Nacht der liebe' in the second act of 
Wagner's Trutan, to mirpaas it Unfortunately the inrtru- 
mental recitatives, which are meant to represent Shakespeare's 
lines about the lark and the nightingale, produce an incongruous 
effect, and spoil the middle of the movement. The instruments^ 
lion is remarkable and beautiful from beginning to end : 
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The Queen Mab Scherzo is an orchestral tour de farce, 
dealing largely in the sound of violin and harp harmonics. In 
form it is akin to the Scherzos of Beethoven's Third and Seventh 
Symphonies. The fantastic element predonunates to such an 
extent that the effect is more curious than beautiful, indeed, 
borders upon the ludicrous — ' un petit bruit semblable k celui des 
seringues mal graiss^es.^ The ^Convoi fun^bre' which follows is 
described in the score as a 'marche fugufe imirumentale d'abord, 
avec la psalmodie sur une seule note dans la voix : vocale ensuite, 
avec la psalmodie dans Porchestre.' The«following extract will 
convey some idea of its effect : — 
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Of the reception of the sixth division, a melodramatic instru- 
mental piece illustrating the scene in the tomb, Berlioz seems to 
be in doubt, and the score contains a note advising its omission on 
the ground that 'le public n'a point d^imagination ; les morceaux 
qui s^adressent seulement a I'imagination n'ont done point de 
public. La scene instrumentale suivant est dans ce cas, et je 
pense qu'il f aut la supprimer toutes les f ois que cette symphonic 
ne sera pas ex^cut^ devant un auditoire d'^te auquel le 
cinquieme acte de la trag6die de Shakespeare avec le d^nofUnent 
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de Garrick est extrfimement familier^ et dont le sentiinent 
poetique est trfes €iev6^ C'est dire aasez qu'elle doit dtre 
retranchfe quatre-vingt-dix fois sur cent.^ If imagination on 
the part of an intelligent audience can make up for incoherence 
on the part of the composer^ this somewhat arrogant manifesto 
may perhaps be justified. Questions as to the appropriateness 
of his method seem never to have troubled Berlioz. But judged 
on its musical merits alone^ the movement is a failure. There 
are genuine accents of passion here and there, and towards the 
'middle the pathos of the 'Invocation' is well sustained for 
some four-and-twenty bars, then the strutting recitative of the 
operatic actor again makes its appearance, and the tragedy 
collapses. The incongruous and lengthy vocal scena, which 
forms the seventh and concluding division, shows traces of 
Meyerbeer's Huguenots. It needs no comment beyond the 
statement that it is as dull as it is elaborate. A few words 
of Wagner's^ sum up the situation perfectly: ^Berlioz added 
to, altered, and spoilt his work. This so-called Symphonic, 
dramatique, as it now stands, is neither fish nor flesh — strictly 
speaking it is no symphony at aU. There is no unity of matter, 
no imity of style. The choral recitatives, the songs, and vocal 
pieces have little to do with the instrumental movements. The 
operatic Finale, P%re Laurence especially, is a failure. Tet 
there are many beautiful passages in the work. The Convoi 
funebre is a very touching and masterly piece. The opening 
theme of the Sc^e d'amour is heavenly ; the garden scene and 
fdte at Capulefs wonderfully clever; indeed Berlioz was 
diabolicaUy clever {verflucht pfiffig)* 

Brief mention of the remaining orchestral pieces of Berlioz 
suitable for concert performance may conveniently be made here. 
They are: a 'gikct (P occasion, entitled: ^Symphonic funebre et 
triomphale pour grande harmonic militaire, avec un orchestre 
d'instruments a cordes et un choeur ad libitum ' (1854-40), and 
eight overtures, viz. Waverley (1827-8), Les Prancs^uges 

> See Grove*8 LULianary qfMutic, article Wagner. 
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(1827-8), Rot Lear (1831), Rob Roy (1833), Benvenuto CeUini 
(1837), Le Camaval romain (1837-43)^ Le Carsaire (1831-44- 
55)y Beatrice et Binidiet (1862). The Symphonie fun^bre et 
triomphale,for military t)and-— originally written for the ceremony 
of transferring to their monument in the Place de la Bastille the 
remains of the victims who fell in the revolution of July 1830^ 
consists of a sombre and rather heavy march-like movement in 
F minor ; and an ^ Oraison fun^bre ' for trombone solo^ followed 
by a cleverly contrived flourish of trumpets^ comets^ trombones, 
and drums, leading to an ^Apothfose^ for the combined orchestras, 
in which the chorus joins ^. The overtures are satisfactory or 
the reverse according as the composer indulges or restrains his 
^poetical intentions/ Thus Waverley, Rob Roy, Les FrancB' 
JugeSj are all open to objection on the ground of some deviation 
from musical common sense. Le Roi Lear and Le Coreaire, 
the latter remarkable for consistency of form on novel lines, ue. 
lines analogous to those of the first movement of Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. I09,in E major ', though far behind Beethoven's ideal, 
follow in the track of Egmont and Coriolan; whilst Benvenuto 
Cellini, together with Le Camaval romain and the overture to 
Beatrice et BSn^dict, are frankly operatic and free from the 
burden of a programme. TechnicaUy there is littie to choose 
between them. 

Berlioz' eminent gift of calculation and combination, his 
peculiar method of interweaving heten^eneous phrases, arrests 
attention already in his eariy overture, Les Pranca^Jugee 
(F minor). This work, which belongs to the period of Berlioz' 
pupilage, shows as much reverence for orthodoxy of form as 
its mercurial composer ever allowed himself to exhibit. Tet 
even here the histrionic method appears. By way of working 

^ Hero, again, it is instractive as well as curious to oomparo Wagner's two 
occasional pieces, the HrddigungtmaarKh^ originall j for a military band, and the 
Kaittrmanth, with choras. The spontaneity and technical saperiority of Wagner's 
work are veiy striking. 

' As has been pointed oat by Mr. W. H. Hadow in his Studie§ in Modwn Uu&ie, 
Tol. i. p. 141. 
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out, an attempt is made to depict the gradual approach of 
a hand of warriors. Scraps of melody^ scraps of accompani- 
ment are heard^ the rhythmical beats as from afar^ then the 
fragments coalesce, and the arriving hosts are greeted with 
a shout of welcome. Still more evident is the dramatic intention 
in the munc of the overture Le Bai Lear. In this piece the 
form of expression, especially in the introductory part, is vivid 
enough for a tragic opera with Leitmotive which might be 
labelled Lear, Ooneril, Rq^, Cordelia ; so vivid, indeed, that, 
given the general designation, even an unimaginative hearer is 
likely to take the composer's meaning, and to find the proper 
names for the themes. 

We may agree with Felix Draeseke^ in assigning to the over- 
ture Benvenuto Cellini (O major) the foremost place among 
Berlioz' shorter instrumental pieces. The companion piece, Le 
Camaval romain (A major), invites comparison with the SaltareUo 
of Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, though not to its advantage 
in point of freshness or finish. It is made up of the principal 
tunes from the second finale of Benvenuto Cellini. 

Berlioz, his partisans assert, was grand, sublime and powerful, 
terrible or comic as he chose ; to which detractors not unfre- 
quentiy retort that he was grotesque, inflated and pretentious. 
Perhaps there is a modicum of truth on both sides. He wor- 
shipped the grandiose. It is vain to look for traces of mental 
growth in his work; a comparison of dates reveals next to 
nothing in rq^ard to the development of his genius, unices, 
indeed, tUe dates which belong to the last twenty years of his 
life be taken as marking retrogression. 

One of his most ambitious efforts as an illustrator, the Marche 
fmXbre pour la dermkre seine d^ Hamlet (1848}, a piece littie 
known and very rarely performed, deserves at least as much 
attention as any other bit of descriptive music by his Russian 
or Gterman disciples. It is written for grand orchestra and 

^ Dif MuHk, p. 1257 (>903). 
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voices in chorus^ plus ^6 Tambours yoUia ou sans timbre^ 
Ghx)S8e caisse^ Cymbales et Tambour/ 

A curious tact in oonneadon with his programme music is 
the evolution of what is known as the Leitmotif from 
the ' Double idee fixe ' of the Symphanie /a$Ua$tique and the 
'mflodie caract^ristique^ of Harold en JtaUe. The use of 
a musical phrase as a subordinate element of coherence, 
a ready-made appeal to the imagination and memory, was an 
innovation in Berlioz' time. It survives to this day as the 
technical process which has proved most serviceable among the 
many experiments that Berlioz made in search of novelty* 
Partially adopted by Meyerbeer in Les Huguenots and Le 
Prophite, and systematically developed by Wagner, it is now 
familiar to musicians as the method of employing representative 
themes, and serves as an efficient device in the technique of 
dramatic music or oratorio. At first it was an ' Erinnerungs- 
motif,' i.e. a motive appealing to the memory, which was 
gradually developed into the ' Ldtmotif ' as we now have it. 

Among the few works directiy inspired by the example of 
Berlioz, perhaps the most noticeable is the Ode-symphonie, Le 
Dfaerty by F^cien David. Le Diaert was performed at the 
Conservatoire of Paris in 1844 and speedily made the round of 
Europe^. This work, inasmuch as it consists of orchestral 
movements, descriptive or melodramatic fragments, marches, 
dance tunes, vocal solos, and ctioral pieces for male voices, each 
preceded by some lines of explanatory verse or prose, resembles 
Berlioz' Mflologue Lelioy mentioned above. There is a cleverly 
contrived sequence of events — far less of a makeshift than the 
order of scenes in Lelio — showing the progress of a caravan 
through the Sahara and including a hymn to Allah, a struggle 
with the Simoon, and a rest at the well of an oasis. Effective 
use is made of typical Arabic phrases and tunes — as in the 
^ Priere i PAllah,' the ' Chant du Muezzin,' and the 'Danse des 

^ Chiefly in oonaeqnenoe of a very appreciative article by Berlios in the JowrwA 
de$ DibatB, December 15, 1844. 
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AhnienJ — ^There is nothing really symphonic about David^s ode^ 
but it pleased those who had a liking for descriptive experiments : 
and Le Disert, for a number of years, furnished hints to seekers 
after novel modes of picturesque expression \ The Muezzin's 
chant at sunrisci as David puts it, is well worth quoting : 
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* Compare Borodiiie*8 2>afia 2m tUppes de tAti^ CenJtraUt *nd the ' An oonyent * 
and ' S^Hnade' in his PMila Suite; aome of Rubinstein's PBntMft« Xiedcr ; portions 
of Saint-Saens* Africa^ and bis Fiftli Concerto; the 'Danse Indienne' in Rimsky- 
Konakov's UHada ; the BitvrU orietUaU and IUugp9odi$ criemiaU by Glaioonov. 
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David's second Symphonie ayec chceun, ChrUtaphe CoUmb 
(1847), failed to attract attention \ 

I^szt*^ with his laigest productionflh— ^ii« Symphonie zu 
Dantes Divina Commedia (1847-55)1 and Eine FauBUSymphome 
(1854-7) — ahows less directly than David* the trace of Berlioz' 
influence. Like Berlioz he aims at effects derived from a desire 
to illustrate^ and he relies on points of support outside the pale 
of music proper. Saturated with contemporary literature, 
imbued with ^he Parisian romanticism and the spirit of the 
Catholic revival of 1830-40, and stimulated, musically, by the 
example of Berlioz^ he set himself in his own way to work out, 
on poetic lines, the problem of musical illustration. Composed 
of imagination and impulse, his muncal genius was one that 
could hardly express itself save through some other imaginative 
medium. He devoted his extraordinary mastery of instrumental 
technique to the purposes of illustrative expression; and he 
was now and then inclined to do so in a manner that tends to 
reduce his music to the level of decorative scene painting or 
qfi^eBCo work. His orchestral compositions conast of the two 
symphonies already mentioned, two Ulustratbns to Lenau's 
Fauit, twelve lesser pieces with the happily chosen title ' Poemes 
symphoniques,' and a few miscellaneous works of comparatively 
slight importance. 

Of all the subjects Liszt chose for symphonic treatment the 
Divina Commedia was the best suited to his peculiar tempera- 
ment, as it offered superb opportunities for the display of his 
powers as a master of instrumental effect. Already^ in 1847, he 
had planned musical illustrations of certain scenes from Dante's 
poem with the aid of the newly-invented Diorama. The original 

^ Such was also the fate of hia oratorio JfotM au Stnaf, the MfsUn Aden (1848)9 
the comic opena La Ptfk de BreaU (1851), LaOa Rookh (1861), Xa Sapkir (1865), and 
the giand opera Hercu/annim (1859). I>avid with advanciiig yean gave way to an 
inaitis^c denre to illostrate all manner of non-musical ideas. He reached the 
hdght of ahanidity in the score of VAvami-hommef where by means of marginal 
notes he endeavonxed to combine certain curions mnsical effects with a statement 
of the principles of aatedilovian geology. 

* Lisrt was bom at Balding, Hmigary, in 181 1 ; be died at Bayrenth in 1886. 
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idea was never carried out, nor does there seem to be much con- 
nexion between certain sketches he made with a view to it and 
the symphony as it now stands. An eccentric ' Fantasia quasi 
Sonata^ for the pianoforte {Annies de pilerinage ii, 7)^ 
suggested by a poem of Victor Hugo^ ' Apr^ une lecture de 
Dante/ seems also to have been merely tentative. A number of 
lines from the InftmOy as at first selected for illustration^ have^ 
however, been retained. They now appear in the score of the 
Dante Symphony, as inscriptions elucidating a number of 
musical phrases which act as Leitmotive. To give an idea of the 
character of the whole composition would require more exten- 
sive quotation than is possible here, but the Leitmotive will at 
least exhibit the general conception of the music. The entire 
work is laid out so as to form three divisions, entitled Inferno^ 
Pvrgatcrioy and Magnificat — the last in place of Dante's 
Paraduo. 



^nronboBMi Tab*, and 
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The furious chromatics of the first Allegro, entitled Inferno 
{p minor mainly), do full justice to the poefs words : 



Difene lingne, onibili fftyelle, 
Pirole di dolore, aooenti d' ira, 
Vod alte e fiochey e soon di man 00a 

elle 
EMevan un tmnulto, il qnal s' aggita 
Sempie in quell' aria aems tempo tints. 
Gome la vena, qnandoal torbo spira. 



Langoages diTene, horrible dialects, 
Aooents of anger, worda of agony. 
And voices high and hoarse, with sound 

of hands, 
BCade up a tomnlt that goes whiriing on 
For ever in that air for ever black, 
Kren as the sand doth, when the whirl- 
wind bieathes. 



For musical reasons, much is made of the Paolo and Francesca 
episode with its characteristic theme in | time : — 
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The theme ^ Lasdate ogni speranza' is repeated with tremen- 
dous vehemence at the end of the movement. The strains of 
the Purgatorio, after a tranquil introduction reflecting Dante's 
' tremolar della marina^' are meant to suggest the soul's passage 
through expiatory pain and a state of contrition^ towards a 
sense of beatitude : 
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The fugato, 62 ban in B minor (c)^ whichforms thecentreof 
the movement^ its theme derived from a redtative for the basa 
Chirinet in the preceding movement, may be compared with 
the ^ Convoi funibre ' of Berlioz' Borneo Symphony K For the 
Magnificat, loMxt employs the intonation of the third tone, 
supporting it by long-drawn consonant harmonies consisting of 
major chords exclusively, which towards the end, where the bass 
descends by slow steps of whole tones (6), produces a novel 
effect of great beauty: 
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> Coiii]NU« also with ftigito in the third movement of Lint's Famat Symphony. 

L 
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The ideal aimed at in ^Eine Faust-Symphonie indrei Charakter- 
bildern ^ ' is akin to that of the Dante Symphony. The moods 
of Goethe's characters Faust^ Oretchen^ and Mephistopheles are 
depicted in three instrumental movements^ and a chorus of male 
voices supplies a sort of comment by way of a dose. The 
method of presentation is again by means of Leitmotive and by 
their reaction upon one another^ as well as by allusions to those 
incidents of the play which are susceptible of musical illustration. 
The. portraiture of Faust is the object of the first and weightiest 
movement : the Andantino which follows represents Gretchen : 
the spirit of Mephistopheles animates the Scherzo (Allegro 
ironico)^ in which the themes of the earlier movements are per- 
verted and caricatured^ much as the ^ Idfe fixe ' and the Diet irae 
are turned into burlesque in the Finale of Berlioz' Sywphonie 
faniasiique. A setting of Goethe^s chorus mysiicus ^Alles 
Yei^angliche ist nur &n Oleichniss/ for tenor solo and male 

* Ary ScbdEei^s Faoit pictunt had some inflnence on the oonoeption of LUit*s 
FoMtt Symphony. 
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chorus^ oondudea the work. — The changing moods of doubt, 
despair, desire^ enthusiasm, are shadowed forth in the Faust 
section. like the Inferno of the Dante Symphony, this move- 
ment exhibits the outlines of symphonic structure ; exposition 
of themes, devek>pment, recajntulation ; but the details for the 
most part have reference to the exigencies of the 'poetical idea,^ 
and such exigencies are permitted to overrule considerations of 
mucdcal consistency and beauty. 

The rather mechanical sequence of chords with the aug- 
mented fifth, which forms Liszt's principal theme : 
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may profitably be compared with the theme of Mozarfs Fantasia 
in C minor (a), Rossini's GuUhmme TeU, Act II (6), and finally, 
Wagner's Die WalkUre, Act II {c). 
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The Andantino^ a portion of which refers to the garden scene 
in Goethe's poem^ invites comparison with the * Scene d'amour ' 
in Berlioz' Romh et JuUeiie. Here, as there, and for similar 
reasons, the thematic materials fail to produce their full effect. 
The Grretchen themes are delicate and tender, the dainty illus- 
tration of ' Er liebt mich — liebt mich nicht^' is of charming 
ndiveti, and the modifications of the Faust subjects, quoted or 
adopted from the first movement, are sufficientiy eloquent. Tet 
the section, taken as a whole, produces an incongruous effect K 
Liszt's endeavour to illustrate certun incidents directiy leads to 
combinations which are rather detrimental from the point of view 
of conpistent musical design. On the other hand, it may be 
asserted that the recurrence of Ldtmotive furnishes a clue to the 
spiritual connexion of one movement with another, a conneadon 
that certainly exists in this instance, and which probably could 
not be so clearly expressed by other means. In the Scherzo the 
travesty of the Faust subjects (those referring to Oretchen are 
barely touched upon) is piquant in the extreme. Compared 
with the violence of Berlioz* burlesque treatment of the themes 
in the ^Songe d'une nuit de Sabbat,' Liszt's method is delicate 
and light-handed, equally clever in instrumental device, and far 
more successful in its appeal to the imagination '• 

The chorus mysticus ('Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein 
Oldchniss') indicates one clear limitation of the descriptive 
method : its inability to express those solemn emotions to which 
devices and tricks of phrase are inappropriate. It endeavours 
to complete the story by combining themes asrigned to the char^ 

> Just M in Berlios* * Sctoe d'amoor/ where the oompoMr tries mod fails to 
xeprodnoe tbe sense of Shakespeare^s words aboat tbe lark and the nightingale. 
* Saint-Saens in his I>Kmsi moMbrf follows Lisst in pnnnit of the grotes^n^ 
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actera of Faust and Gretchen^ but it is perforce confined within 
xestiictions where pure music alone can move freely^ and in its 
attempts to be reverent it approaches perilously near to dullness* 

Two other orchestral Faust illustrations, ^ Zwei Episoden aus 
Lenau's Faust : (i) Der nachtliche Zug, (ii) Der Tanz in der 
Dorbchenke' (Mephisto-Walzer, No. I)^ are best mentioned here# 
They belong to the year 1859, and rank as rather eccentric 
^paralipomena^ to the Fauat Symphony. 

Liszt's Poimes symphomques (1850-60), companion pieces to 
the Faust and Dante symphonies, may be described as the out« 
pourings of a musidan^s fancy as stimulated by certain pieces of 
poetry and painting. They are as follows :— « 

I. Ce qufcn eniend mr la numtagne (after a poem by Victor 
Hugo)* 

a. Taiso: Lamento e Trian/o (partly after Byron^s The 
Lament qf Taeeo), 

3. Les Pr&udes (after one of Lamartine's Miditaiume i/ 
poitiquee). 

4. OrpMe. 

5. Profn^thSe (an introduction to Herder's dramatic scenes, 
^ Der entfesselte Prometheus ^). 

6. Mazeppa (after Byron and Victor Hugo). 

7. Fest'Klange (Prelude to Schiller's ^ Huldigung def 

8. HMtdeJwnkbre (Part I of a symphony composed in 1830). 
9* Hungaria. 

lo. Hamlet. 

1 1 • Hvnnen~8ehlaeht' (after a painting by Kaulbach). 

12. IHe Ideate (after a poem by Schiller). 

13. Von der Wiege bis zum Grab (after a sketch by Michael 
Zichy). 

With the exception of the little masterpiece OrphSe, which 
is pure self-contained mumc, all are] impromptu illustrations, 
corresponding to some poem, or picture or group of concepts 
expressed in words. They are mere sketches arranged in 
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accordance with iome poetical plan^ extraneous, and more or less 
alien, to music. The words ^ Lamento e Trionfo/ which mark 
the two sections of Tas90, show the scheme of the majority ; 
thus the essence of Prompt hie is 'Malheur et gloire — Une 
d^Kilation triomphante par la pers^v&ance de la hautaine 
€neigie ^; Mazeppa^s ride closes with a glorification, ' II tombe • • • 
/ et se relive roi^ | Les Pr&udes ends with an Allegro marziale ; 
Hungaria with an Allegro trionhnte; Hunnen-Sehlaeht with 
^ The triumph of Christianity ^ ; Dte/efealewithan'Apotheons^ 
of certain symbolical themes. OrpMey as has already been said, 
is a gem in its way, and is exquisitely scored. Le9 PriJudeB^ 
TasiOj and FesUKldnge bid for popularity ; they are mek^dious^ 
/ effective, readily intelligible, but have a touch of the common- 
place. The two former are in reality Variations, arranged in 
accordance with the contrasted images contained in one of 
Lamartine's Midiiations poitiques ('Notre vie est-elle autre 
chose qu^une s^rie de preludes k ce chant inconnu dont la mort 
entonne la premiere et solennelle note?*), and with the com- 
poser's own meditations on the fate of Tasso, By means of 
rhythmical changes, contrasting subjects tee evolved from the 
same order of notes — an ingenious device that seems to be 
Idszt's peculiarity, but which he derived from Berlioz, who again 
was by no means its originator ^> 

Mazeppa and Hungaria are expansions of early pianoforte 
pieces ; the first of an Etude, the germs of which are contained 
in Op. I (i8a6-*7, aet. id), the second of a ^ Heroischer Marsch 
im ungarischen StyP (1840-4). There is quite a family of 
Mazeppas, though only the two latest take the name: (i) A 
littie ^Exercise in the manner of Czemy,' Op. i. No. 4; (a) 
Grandes Etudes, No. 4 (1839); (3) l^tudes d'ex^cution 
transcendante. No. 4, Mazeppa ; (4) the Poime sjmiphonique ; 

* The device in qnettioii is in fact at least aa old aa tlie ftuiite (variatlooa) and 
Suites of Froberger and other aeventeenth-centiuy preeanors of J. 8. Bach, who 
frequently constnicted sncoessiye movements upon subjects consisting of the 
same notes rhythmically changed. In Handel's Suites, too^ movements oocnr 
which are variants of one another. 
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and finally (5) a transcription for two pianofortes of the latter 
piece. The title Mazeppa, and the reference to Byron^a 
^ Away^ Away/ and Victor Hugo's ^ II tombe . • • et se relive 
roiy' appear in the third version* . The early Htrdide Jknibre 
{i830-r56}9 Hamlet (1858--61), and a late piece Van der Wiege bii 
zum Grab (i 881-3) exhibit his method in a less favourable light. 
Ce qafan entetul 9ur la mantagne (1848-56) and Die Ideak 
(1853-7) are the longest examples of thorough-going programme 
music among Liszt's works of that* description. On various 
pages of the score of Die Ideale he has inscribed extracts from 
•Schiller's poem^ much as mediaeval painters used to add 
legends to parts of thdr pictures. Unity is sought by the use of 
representative themes, of which the principal one undergoes 
various rhjrthmical changes. In its first and complete shape 
it recaUs the effect of measured prose : 
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The sections are connected^ and the main lines of sjrmphonyw 
form can be traced, though the contours are somewhat blurred 
and indefinite* Aufschwung, aspiration • • • Allq^ spiritoso i 
Enttauschung, dinllusion • • • Andante maestoso; Beschafti- 
gung, occupation • « . Allq;retto mosso ; Apotheose • • • maes- 
toso. Allegretto fuoooso assaL The Leitmotive are summed 
up, as it were, in the final section. An episode in E major, 
symbolical of friendship it would seem, merits quotation for 
its tenderness and beauty. It is but a fragment, however, and 
remains undevdoped : 
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The nngularities and oddities of Liszt's style roused the ire 
of contemporary critics and conservative musicians — such as 
Ferdinand David, Rietz, Hauptmann and other professors of 
the Leipzig Conservatorium. ^The bulk of Laszfs orohestral 
pieces/ it was said, ^is needlessly and gratuitously ug^y — ^he 
delights in eccentric combinations solely because of their 
eccentricity/ Censure and hostility were directed, not so 
much against his 'poetic' tendencies and the nature of the 
subjects he chose for illustration (which latter to some extent 
appear to justify Liszfs system of procedure), as against ill*- 
contrived outlines, forced connexion of chords, strained melody, 
and bluster. Uncouth, 'impure' harmony was the principal 
subject of complaint^* Liszt's friends and pupils, when they 
foiled to discover satishctory reasons for this or that ugly 
distortion, fell back on 'poetical intentions' — ^but an abundance 
ol cases remained for which they found it hard to discover 
a plausible excuse. It is on record that certain extravagances 
in Liszt's early pianoforte pieces annoyed Chopin, and that 
sundry perversities in the Poimes symphoniques puzzled 
Wagner« 

What,then,canhaveinduced a homgrandseigneurin therealms 
of music, a man so highly ^fted as Liszt, to put his trust in 
harmonic crudities and chromatic horrors, from which sensitive 
musicians shrink with an instinctive dislike ? One fact which 
throws a strange light upon the matter, is that Liszt in early 
days (about 1 832) eamestiy worked at a notion vaguely expressed 

^ This wa0 Hanptiiuuin't objection. 
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by F^tig^ the lexicographer^ as a possible wdrt ommtc/n^qae : 
which wdrtj according to F^tis, might be desdned at some 
distant date to supersede our present tonality. But it is a fact 
stranger still that Liszty all his life long, should have retained 
such a notion^ and that he desired to make, and was ever ready 
to encourage, experiments in tonality which led to effects of 
interesting ugliness ^ 

Another fact to be taken count of is the pianoforte virtuoso^s 
prodigious mastery in chromatic ^double stops,' major and 
minor thirds, augmented fourths, diminished fifths and sevenths, 
and the like. This feature, conspicuous among the many 
specialities of Liszt's pianoforte technique, was the result of 
his strenuous practice of chromatic passages in every imaginable 
form. And it is indisputable that mechanical practice of 
chromatics, if carried to an excess, particularly on the piano^ 
forte, will prove detrimental to the inner ear, and induce 
decadence of that native instinct for tonality and harmonic 
relation generally, without which a modem musician can hardly 
hope to keep steady and hold his own as a harmonist^ Thus 
it seems sufficiently clear that Liszt's habit and his taste were 
subject to many an out<if-the-way influence, and, without press- 
ing the point further, it may be surmised that certain cases of 
harsh dissonance, juxtaposition of chords having little or no 
harmonic affinity, perverse and ugly modulation, may be the 
result of poetical or rhetorical guesswork, materialized through 

^ Witneis oertein carioQi prodnctSoni of his old age> rach m tlie fSisMtb of the 
seoond Mepldito- Walter— loore pahlished 1881 — * La Ingnbre Gondola,' and por* 
tiont of the last number of Aw^^ d€ pHarinagef ill, ' Snmim corda,' i88a. Not 
only in his original compositions hot also in his mimerons tnmseriptions and 
airangements Lisst shows a predilection for hannonio piquancies and haut$ go&ts, 
' Oieb Umi Weissbrod, so strent er Paprika daxaof ,' laid Wagner in 1877 :~' ^^ 
him white bread, he will sprinkle red pepper upon it.* 

' Berlios, when composing, professed to prefer the gnitar to the pianoforte. 
Wagner always made use of the latter instniment for tetHng purposes 1 bat his 
independence of any sort of digital mnemonics was remarkable. With Um the 
inner ear was always panmonnt. For instance, the fall orchestral score of Tristan 
was engtayed long before the composer had heard a note of it» and not a note was 
ever altered. 
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the pianisf 8 fingers. Other traits, such for instance as the 
tempestuous chromatic crescendos in Lea Prdudes, the harp 
glissandos representing gusts of wind in the Dante Symphony, 
and kindred effects of crude realism got by means of rapid 
chromatic scales or arpeggios arranged in chords of the diminished 
seventh— are but a reflex of certain technicalities of pianoforte 
playing and a reproduction of some of Uszt's peculiar ways at 
the pianoforte \ 

Though the widest difference of merit exists between the 
good and bad, it must be admitted that, ffom the point of view 
of musical design, a lax and loose conception of art prevails 
more or less through all the Poimes symphoniques. In those 
pieces, in place of melody, Uszt offers mere fragments of melody 
— ^touching, it may be, and beautiful, passionate or tinged with 
triviality; in lieu of a rational distribution of centres of harmony 
in accordance with some definite plan, he presents clever com- 
binations of chords, and ingenious modulations from point to 
point ; in lieu of musical logic and consistency of design, he is 
content with rhapsodical improvisation* The povrer of persistence 
seems wanting, orchestral polyphony is not attempted. The 
musical growth is spoilt, the development of the themes is 
stopped or perverted by some reference to extraneous ideas. 
£ver]nvhere the programme stands in the way and the materials 
refuse to coalesce. 

No doubt, Liszt as sincerely believed in the symbolical 
efficiency of his representative themes as Berlioz believed in 
the dramatic significance of Vldtt fixe and La Mflodie 
earacttrtBtigue. Both the great illustrators were convinced 
that a close union of instrumental music and poesy is possible 
and desirable. Both masters may have erred in their method; 
and programme music, as they concdved it, may in the end 
prove to have been a dubious hybrid of insuffident vitality. 

' Wagner to liiit, 1856. Ldkn, vol. ii. pp. 199-30: ' 80 gelten mir deine 
Oreheiterweike jetzt gleidmni «!■ eine MonnmentdMrung deiner penttnlichen 
Kmift, and miTergletchbtr, da« die Kritik lange Zeit bnrachen witd, um nur 
irgendwie 111 wiaien» wdhin dunit.' 



CHAPTER Vni 

OBATOBIOS AND CANTATAS 

Thb Steadily increasing tendency towards doseness of charac- 
tmzation, which forms the distinguishing feature of the romantic 
period^ is a^arait even in the work of M^idelssohn^ who was 
bv^.«ature-and training averse to innovation or experiment, 
^^x^^endelssohn's attitude in rq^ard to Protestant church munc 
' * was peculiar. Looking at music mainly from the artistic point 
of view he thought it ill-placed in the Lutheran church service* 
He confessed his inability to see how artistic music could be* ^ 
made to form an intqpral part of such a service so that it would 
appear other than ^a mere concert with more or less of dCvo- 
tional effect' — as, for instance, in the case when J. S. Bach's 
Cantatas are performed in church \ Accordingly, he wrote Ins 
Psalms, the Lobgaang, and the oratorios, St. Paul and Eligdhy 
for purposes not directly connected with worship, that is tosay, 
for the use of. choral societies and with a view to performance 
at fe8tivals.^fFhu8 his choral work of this description must be 
considered as concert music of a serious kind — touched, it is 
true, with the spirit of devotion and with Christian symbolism, 
but by no means ecclesiastical. 

Mendelssohn's strength in oratorio and cantata lies in the 
mastery of polyphonic choral technique which he had acquired 
^ by the study of Bach and Handel, in his facile gift of melody, 
/ and in his command of instrumentation. To this may be 
added a marked inclination towards the formal side of musical 
art; an instinctive love of {orm for its own sake; and also,^^ 
perhaps, the influence of individual temperament, of hereditary 

^ MendelMohn's Britf*^ toL ii. p. 75. 1 
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bias^ uid the love of religious emotion^ In the choice of the 
scriptural account of St. Paul, and of Elijah as Bubjects for 
oratorio, as well as in the arrangement of the groundt^plan and 
general disposition of the materials with a view to the best 
muncal effect, Mendelssohn relied upon his Own judgement, and 
friends merely supplied a choice of texts and occasionally the 
wording of a recitative or an aria. 

The book of St. Paul, which comprises a ce^gto of texts 
interspersed with Lutheran choralSj| is mainly concerned with the 
death of Stephen, the converrion of Said, and the firmness of 
the Apostle's faitlu .In the first part of the book of Elyah^ the 
symbcdical element ^^ch a Christian mind may find in the Old 
Testament appears to be latent only; but it occupies a more 
prominent position towards the close of the second part, where 
allusion is made to the coming of Christ, The Biblical account 
of Elijah forms the groundwork, while a superstructure of texts 
is arranged so as to serve musical purposes. The framework 
conmsts of a series of scenes and situations laid out dramatic- 
alljT, and held together by the figure of Elijah, y The narrative 
in the form of recitative — which in 8U Paul connects the vocal 
numberfr4>iB eliminated, so that in this oratorio the principal 
character, the subordinate characters, and, in some instances, 
even the chorus, are made to speak dramatically. The book 
embraces just enough action and contrast to sustain the 
interest, and allows enough of expansion to give a chance to 
the full musical expression of the inner aspect and the inner 
ground upon which the events are set forth. 

In 8t Paul the narrative consists of recitative delivered by 
soprano and tenor voices in turn, with simple accompani- 
ments for strings. The declamation, in Gernrnn, is precise and 
accurate, though without undue insistence. When the narrative 
demands the expression of emotion, the recitative rises to 
cantilena — as at the death of Stephen — and such touches are 
among the best and most sincerely felt detuls resulting bom 
the composer's mode of treatment. Side by side with such 
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I 
touches^ rank the poignant aocenii of remone and contrition 

in pieces such as the air, ^ Lord, a T>roken hearL and a contrite 

heart^ ; the burst of rage and hate^ ^ Confouifa them all, Lord 

Sabaoth^; and the expresmon of strong indignation, «as in the 

aria, ' Is not His word like a five }'\ <% 

From a musician's point of vlei^, the weight^and power of 
Mendelssohn's oratorio music is best seen in the choruses. 
They are masteriy in the full sense of the word, characteristic 
and varied, and evince a command of contrapuntal resource 
beyond the reach of any of his contemporaries. The following 
are conspicuous examples from 8t, Pond : — ^the ^werfnl opening 
chorusin A, 'Lord, Thou alone art God'; thechorus, 'Useup, 
arise and shine '; the choruses of Hebrews, 'Now this man 
ceaseth not to utter blasphemouis words,' and 'Stone him to 
death' ; the chorus of Gentiles, ' O be gracious, ye immortals' ; 
the earnest and serious chorus of Christians, in D minor, ' But 
our God abideth in heaven,' which contains the mdody of a 
chorale, 'I|is will directeth all the world,' inserted after the 
manner of J* S. Bach. A s in Bach's Passion-music, harmou'- 
ized chorales are introduced at intervals between the airs and 
choruses to act like ideal comments upon events, and so as to 
enforce a mood or close a section. 

The secret of the greater success— •especially in England — of 
the later oratorio, Eljfah^ lies in its dramatic scheme, and in the 
enhanced opportunities for solo and concerted music which it 
afforded the composer. In Ely ah, Mendelssohn exhilnts his 
talent at its full maturity. ( Taken as . a whole and compared 
with 8L Paul J EUjak stands on a higher plan^^ It is stronger 
in spirit, freer, broader, more direct, and less tinged with 
Lutheran influences. Whether the composer was conscious of 
the &ct or not, it is evident that every oonspicpious feature in the 
method and technique makes for characterization. The dramatic 
force of the scenes, their conciseness and vivid colouring, the 
pointed rhythmsof the choruses, the highly wrought orchestration, 
the energy expressed in the choruses of Baal's priests, the fierce 
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savagery of ^ Woe to him^ he shall periah/ and certain almost 
hu^^nic effects in the rain scene^ all pointin the same direction. 

The influencie of the Lutheran service^ which in St. Paul is ci^ 
apparent in the symb6lism of the chorals and in the pietiflti$r-0%^ 
tone of certain airs and choruses^ is less conspicuous in move- ^^^^ 
ments of the same order in Eljfah. The dramatic sections of ^^""^^ V^ , 
the latter oratorio are as free^ as vivid^ and as frankly pictorial^ \^ 

as anything in HandeL As an example, note the impressive (X. -^ 

^ prophecy of the drought * whidh^ prrtreded by four solemn chords 
of brass and placed &2^e the overture, produces a very ^ 

remarkable effedL^^HTmiher escamples are*oontained in the scene 
of the widow^ the priesfs scene with the flesh, of fire from 
heaven, the scene of Elijah standing on the mount, and above 
all the great scene which describes the giving of the rain ; all 



striking and expressive in idea, all remarkably original in form /^ 
and workmanship.^/The choruses at the bq^inning of F^rt I 
describing the drought, and also the duet and chorus following 
— ^^Lord, bow Thine ear to our prayer,' — are both touching 
and impressive. / In Part II the splendid chorus, ^ Be not afraid,' 
and the chorus^ ^ He that shall endure to the end,' are typical 
examples of the master's sentiment in music and of his great 
knowledge of effect. The chorus last named — Andante sos- 
tenuto, F major — is especially attractive ; it contains nothing 
that resembles or even aims at passion, nothing that is even 
telling, it is merely the record of a tranquil and peaceful mood, 
truly and beautifully expressed. Wonderfully 6haracteristic in 
their way are the choruses of the priests of BaaL In the scene 
of Elijah standing on the mount, the repetitions of ^ Behold, 
Ghxl the Lord passed by,' produce a kind of rhythmical effect, 
framing, as it were^ the description of storm, earthquake and 
fire. An impressk)n^^^_i:^gtance and striv ing against natural 
phenomena, and atthe same time an irresistible onward impulse, 
is conveyed to the min d by the use rf choral imitatJ OBsJeading 
to the crisis, ^ And after the fire there came a still small voice : 
and in the still small voice onward came the Lord.' After the 
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Holy^ Holy/ of the angels^ and the arioso, ^ For the mountaina 
ahall depart and the hills be removed,' Elijah is silent; his 
ascent to heaven is depicted in the chorus, ' Then did Elijah 
the prophet break forth like a fire/ The five numbers following, 
which point to the coming of Christ, form rather an anticlimu^^>^ 
^d are not particularly interesting as music. .^^ 

Mendelssohn intended to compose another oratorio, CkruUu^ 
as a sort of sequel to El^ah. He b^;an to work at it in 1847, 
the year of his death. 

Apart from the two oratorios Mendelssohn's other choral 
works demand little comment. Planned as n kind of choral 
symphony, the disposition of the JjobgeMong (1840) is open to a 
charge of tautology, inasmuch as the choral movements follow- 
ing upon the instrumental, cover the same ground, and act as a 
restatement by the aid of words of that which has been alneady 
expressed by the orchestra without them. Connexion and 
imificatbn is attained by^e use of a leading phrase or motto, 
like Berlioz* ^ Idfo fixe,' which consists of the intonation of the 
eighth tone as sung to Ae Magnificat, and forms the subject of 
the first movement of the ^ symphonia,' the first chorus, and the 
close of the cantata* 

Ton VIIL 




Al • 1m wm O • dem bat. 

Like the overtures to Mendelssohn's oratorios, the three orches- 
tral movements of this work are fluent and finished but not very 
fresh or spontaneous. The choral movements, six in number, 
have full measure of the technical merits that alwaj^B characterize 
the master's choral pieces ; yet they do not come near to the 
direct impulse and power, or to the warmth and tenderness of 
feeling he managed to express in certain choruses belonging to 
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Ely ah and St. Paul, The entire work conaistB of serious music, 
individual and independent in stjrle, but neither inspired nor 
inspiriting. 

In the three motets. Op. 39, for female voices and organ 
('830), and in the Lauda Sian, for chorus and orchestra (1846), 
Menddssolm tried to compose in a style suitable for the Roman 
CSatholic service^ The Psalms for chorus and orchestra, M^ tiie 
hart pantSy^' Come, let us sing,' ' When Israel out of Egypt 
came,' ^ Not unto us, O Lord,' though more or less important in 
the list of his works, belong to the Protestant concert-room. 

The case is very different with Gkiethe's wild scene, ' Die erste 
Walpuigisnacht ' (1831-32-43), which forms the subject of a 
cantata expressly intended by Goethe for music, and laid out 
with a view to that end : 

Moge cUet den Sttnger loben, 
Ihm ni ShvBii ww's gewoben. 

This scene is one among three cantatas contained in Goethe's 
collection of 'Books of words for music' — a companion piece 
to the BinaldOy so beautifully set by Brahms. The poem is 
triumphantly successful — a masterpiece in a field where master- 
pieces are extremely rare; so simple and consistent in motive that 
it seems like one spontaneous growth,^ so direct in its appeal to 
the imagination that there is no need of scenic accessories, yet 
so precise and vivid^ in its fantastical way, that it could be set, 
sung, and acted on the stage, without the change of a scene or a 
line. Whether it waa expressly written for Mendelssohn does 
not appear, but it exactly met his views and afforded fine oppor- 
tunities of which he thoroughly availed himself. On the 
approach of spring, in face of warning that heathen practices 
are punished with death, Druids assemble on the hill-tops at 
dusk to kindle flames in honour of All-father. Below, on the 
borders of the wild wood, they post sentinels who all night long, 
with diabolical din, feign a witches' orgy to scare the profane. 
Christian watchmen hold aloof for fear of devils, whilst the fires 
bum above, and the worship proceeds. As has already been 
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pointed out, Mendelssohn in the ^ Overture ' to this cantata is 
a musical illustrator with a definite idea before him. In this 
Introduction — ^Eor such it is and not a true overture — he depicts 
in a realistic manner the rough winter weather and the gradual 
approach of spring ; then^ by a series of vocal solos and choral 
songs^ he leads up to one of the most vivid and striking of his 
pieces-^the wild and fantastic chorus, ' Kommt mit Zacken und 
mit Gabein,' Allegro molto, A minor, |, which recalls certain 
weird instrumental effects first heard in the incantation scene of 
Weber's Freischiiiz. A kind of hymn for baritone solo and 
chorus— Andante Maestoso, C major, |, rounds off and closes 
the work, 

\ Passing mention may here be made of the works which 
Mendelssohn wrote to order for the Court Theatre at Berlin : 
overture, solos, and choruses, to Racine's Athalie (1845), and 
the music to Bonner's translation of Sophocles' Antigone (1841), 
and of Oedipus in Cohnos (1845), for male voices and orchestra. 
The fragments of an opera, Lorelei, the text by Geibel, are 
essentially concert music, and one fails to see how it could gain 
by stage action. 

Much more than in Mendelssohn's oratorios, the spirit of 
romanticism with its innocent striving after emotional expression 
pervades Schumann's Das Parodies und die Peri, Der Rose 
Pilger/ahrt, and other choral works for the concert-roonu 
The presence of romantic emotion is felt throughout — even ii| 
bits of choral description, and in solo narrative, which in pkce 
of the ordinary recitative often rises into definite arioso. 

After having produced a large amount of original and very 
interesting music for pianoforte solo, Schumann, about 1840^ 
began in splendour the career as a composer of songs and 
choral pieces which he ended in darkness. In the zenith of his 
brilliant genius he put forth a treasury of song ; froQi about 
1850 onwards, in failing healthy he flooded the market with 
vocal mediocrity. His secular oratorio. Das Paradies und die 
Peri (1843-4), consists of the trandation in rather perfunctory 
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▼erae of Moore's stoiy of ^Paradise and the Peri/ slightly 
expanded^ and set as a series of three cantatas for solo voices^ 
chorus and orchestra. It made a great impression and was 
immediately popular in Germany. Novel in style^ romantic 
and sentimental in spirit^ it won the sympathy of the upper 
bourgeoisie, and pleased the members of Singing Societies. 
To the luxurious oriental pictures of Moore's poem^ the music 
adds a warmth of feeling peculiarly German and peculiarly 
Schumann's own. The airs contain an abundance of sweet, 
perhaps ov^-sweet, melody ; and several of the lesser choruses 
or choral songs are pleasant to sing, as, for instance, the delicate 
^ Sleep on, in visions of odour reit,' which closes the second 
cantata, the canon for female voices called the ' Song of the 
Houris,' and the choruses of the Genii of the Nil^-^the two latter 
forming part of the few slight additions to Moore's poem. The 
larger choruses, however, fall short of the mark. Schumann's 
choral technique is almost always defective. It will not bear 
•comparison with that of Handel, Bach, Haydn, or Mendelssohn. 
It is often inept, inefficient, and trjring to the voices. The lack 
of practical experience is seen' to be a real drawback. Despite 
strenuous efforts and a not inconsiderable display of contrapuntal 
skill in choruses — such as ^Denn.hdlig ist das BluV and 
' O heil'ge Thrilnen ii^'ger Reue ' — ^the result is disappointing. 
Tet such occasional shortcoming in choral and orchestral 
effect does not detract much from the originality of the work 
taken as a whole. The true source of its weakness lies rather 
in the disposition of the poem and the decrease in interest as 
it proceeds. Moore's story of the three gifts that should open 
the gate of Eden to the disconsolate Peri exhibits a sequence 
of events diminishing in excitement and picturesqueness. From 
' Mahmudh of Oagna's wrath ' and ' The warfieid's bloody haze,' 
to ' Blest teuv of soul-felt penitence,' there is a diminuendo 
very detrimental to the total effect of the music. 

The historical interest which belongs to Paradise and the 
Peri will probably be found to exceed the intrinsic value of the 

M a 
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work. It ia the first instance of a long poem not especially 
written for mnsic^ being set from bq;inning to end without 
interference with the verse or the dispositipn^ and with minute 
attention to the poet's meaning. Schumann's music covers 
Moore's poem like a close-fitting garment. Formeriy^ poems 
intended for music were expressly contrived to meet the real or 
supposed exigencies of the art ; or else composers appropriated 
some poet's work, and cut, compressed, or by means of repeti- 
tion, expanded it to suit theur particular purposes — as, for 
instance, Handel expanded the ' Alexander's Feast ' of Dryden. 
It was not until after Beethoven's time that musical resources 
were* sufficiently devebped to allow of a composer attempting 
so difficult a task as the complete absorption and adequate 
reproduction of a poem of some length. Nowadays, and since 
Schumann set the example, any poem that is musical in its 
nature may be aptly treated, and presented in conf omdty with 
the poet's intention. It has been proved that the sequence of 
moods which makes a good demgn in poetry will also make 
a good design in music K 

With the exception of Paradiie and the Pedi ^ portion of the 
music to the second part of Goethe's JPaust, i.e. the ^Transfigu- 
ration,' the 'Requiem fiir Mignon' (i849)-*^ne of the poems 
contained in Gk)ethe'B WUhelm Meiiter^ Op. 98 b — and the short 
Nachilied, Op. 108 (poem by Hebbel), which also belongs to 1849 
and is both poetically and musically suggestive and original, none 
of Schumann's choral works have stood the tnt of time. Der 
Rase Pilger/ahrt, a companion piece to Paradiie and the Peri, 
was a production for the nuirket. The music to the AdventUed 
— a kind of choral ode (poem by Ruckert), 1J348 — is reminiscent 

^ Beethoven's cantata M^atuiiXk and MendelMohn's TTa^pifryitnaeH togfther 
with Schomann'B miooeisfiil initUtive in ParadiM and tt« Ptri, and in part of his 
mnsic to Goethe's Fau$t, may be regarded as the starting-points of that extensive 
devebpment of the Ode and Guttata which starts from Bach, and which Brahms 
fortheied in his setting of H&lderiin's SeMdmUdied and Qoethe*s Rinaido, The 
development culminates in some recent versions of great Bnglish poems by English 
composers. 
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of Mendebnohn^B Psahns^ but doei not reach their level of 
exodlenoe. The Balladen for solo voices, chorus and orchestra 
(1851)^ Der KSniguohnj De$ Sangers Fhtch, Das GlUck von 
BdenhaU (after poems by UUand)^ the four BaUaden by Geibel 
(i859-3)> entitled 'Vom Pagen imd der. Konigstochter/ are 
failures one and alL The motet, ' Verzweifle nicht im Schmei^ 
zensthal/ for a double choir of male voices, with organ ad 
libiium, 1849 (poem by Riickert), has several fine moments^ 
but it is monotonous^ long, and heavy; and^ owing to certain 
chromatic progrnsions^ rather difficult to sing. There is hardly 
any relief to the forte of the chorus and organ, and the effect of 
the intriciEite harmonies at the words ^ Harre aus im Leid ' is 
distressing. For the sake of 'completeness certain lame and 
tame attempts at church music — a Mass and a Requiem, both 
composed in 185a and puUished after the composer's death — 
may be mentioned here. The Requiem has a few points of 
interest The Mass was stillborn. In the Requiem the 
opening and dosing movements, 'Requiem aetemam dona 
eis Domine,^ which are written in a tender and delicate strain-^ 
the fugal ' Pleni sunt coeli,' which has a certain degree of life 
and power — ^portions of the closing section of the Benedictus— 
and also the Sanctus and Agnus Dei, are still worth the 
attention of the student. 1^ 

The ecstatic verses of the closing scene of Goethe's Faust ^ 
Psit II, the Transfiguration, exercised a peculiar fascination 
over Schumann's mind; he set them line by line, for sok> 
voices, chorus and orchestra. The mumc pertaining to. this 
section belongs to his best period, about ri 848; it is complete 
in itsielf and important. — ^In later years (1853-6) he tried his 
hand at certain other scenes from both the first and second 
part of Faust. Ultimately the detached pieces were gathered 
together and prefaced by an overture, so as to form a kind of 
concert oratorio. Thus the huge posthumous publication 
entitled ' Scenen aus Goethe's Faust' is in fact a mere conglo- 
meration, having no more real coherence than can be claimed 
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for its rival, Berlioz' Damnation de Faust. The first divisbn 
consists of portions of Groethe's garden scene, Oretchen before 
the shrine of the Mater dolorosa, and the scene in the cathedral. 
The second contains the scene of the dawn and Ariel's hail to 
sunrise, the scene of the ^four grey sisters' — ^Want, Guilt, 
Misery, and Care — ^striking Faust with blindness, and the 
scene of Fausf s death. The third, as has been stated, is 
concerned with the mystical Transfiguration, the translation y 
of Fausf s soul to heaven. Y 

The spirit of Goethe's great scene in heaven exactly suited 
Schumann's temperament .and stimulated his genius to its best. 
He seems to have had no difficulty in dealing with the verse. 
Except in the chorus ' Gerettet ist ' and the chorus mysticus at 
the end, hardly a line is repeated. There is little flagging or 
shortcoming ; things seem to take form and fall into their place 
quite naturally. The rhythmical variety of the verse is reflected 
in the movement and speed of the music; and the gradual 
increase of animation and ecstasy expressed in the words of 
the Hermit-fathers and the Doctor Marianus, in the chorus 
of blessed youths and the younger and elder angels, the c|)orus 
of female penitents, and the voice of ^ una poenitentium — sonst 
Gretchen genannt ' is rendered to perfection. 

The delicate swing and balance of rhjrthm in the choral 
song, ' Dir, der Unberuhrharen,''is a good specimen of the ease 
and spontaneity that distinguishes. Schumann's declamation. 
The Doctor Marianus and chorus address the Mater Gloriosa 
thus: — 
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eleioht Ver • ftthr - ba - rm Timn-liob sa dir kom-men. 




From the beginning to the end of the Transfiguration^ Goethe's 
yerae is reproduced in melody of equal beauty and subtlety.. Of 
the opening and concluding choruses two versions have been 
published. The principal choral numbers are difficult to sing ; 
but the effect of a correct rendering is distinctly fine almost 
throughout. The music emphasizes the points of the poem^ and 
explains its meaning more effectually than any oonmientary. 
This is particularly the case with the words of the Doctor 
Marianus^ and the final chorus my$iicus : — 



AUes Verg^iAglicbe 

lit nnr ein Qleichniss ; 
Dm Unznljiiigltchey 

Hier wird's Ereigniss. 
Dm UnbeMhreibliche, 

HieristesgethMi; 
Dm Ewigweibliche 

Zieht QUI hinan. 



All things tnntitory 
But as symbols are sent ; 

Earth's insnffidencj 
Here grows to event j 

The IndMcrilMlilA 

Here it is done ; 
The Woman-Sonl leadeth ns 
Upward and on. 
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If Schumann's Faust music is but a conglomerate of scenes 
from Goethe's poem arranged in a sequence for concert purposes, 
the so-called lAgende dramatique^ La Damnation de Faust, by 
Berlioz (1846), may be described as an accumulation of stray 
pieces — some taken from the composer's first publication, ' Huit 
scenes de Faust, oeuvre 1%' which was cancelled, some totally 
alien, like the arrangement of the Rakbczy March, and some few 
specially written to fill up gaps in the curious scheme of a grand 
op^ra or rather of an op^ra de concert, in accordance with which 
the materials were finally put together. The designation 
* LAgende dramatique ' (LAgende f antastique would have been 
more appropriate) merely serves to conceal the absence of any 
definite plan. In his preface, Berlioz is quite frank on this 
subject. ' Pourquoi I'auteur a-t-il fait aller son personnage en 
Hongrie ? — Farce qu'il avait envie de f aire entendre un morceau 
de musique instrumentale dont le thime est hongrois. II I'ayoue 
sinc^rement. II I'eiit men6 partout ailleurs, s'il efit trouv^ la 
moindre raison musicale de le faire.' As to the violence done to 
Goethe's poem, the author of La Damnation asserts that ' Le 
litre seul de cet ouvrage indique qu'il n'est pas bas^ sur Vid6e 
prindpale du Faust de Qoethe, puisque dans I'illustre poime 
Faust est sauvS.' Portions of the libretto are taken from Gr^rard 
de Nerval's translation of Faust; the first, fourth, sixth, and 
seventh scenes were written for Berlioz by an acquaintance, 
the remainder by Berlioz himself. 

The separate airs, choral songs, and orchestral pieces, which 
go to make up the four main divisions are picturesque in effect, 
highly coloured, and superbly scored. As regards intrinsic 
musical value they differ greatly. . Occasionally, in scenes such as 
Faust in the fields, or Marguerite in her room alone, when the 
situation appeals ko the sober and more serious side of his mind, 
tiie composer rises to heights of noble and^origiQal music. In 
the Chansons called ^ Histoire d'un Rat,' ^ Histoire d'une Puce,* 
and in the ^ S^r^nade du Diable,' the comical and ironical sense of 
the words is well brought out. In this last piece (which in the 
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•uppremed Opus I appears as a song for a tenor voice with guitar 
accompaniment)^ in Marguerite's beautiful romance just men- 
tioned^ ^ lyamour Pardente flamme/ in her Chanson gothique^ 
^ Le Roi deThul^/ in the gracefuland delicate ^ Danse desSylphes/ 
the ' Menuet des FoUets/ and the famous ^ Marche Hongroise/ the 
devemess of the instrumentation is remarkable even for Berlioz, 
with whom the treatment of the orchestral instruments is always 
a strong point. The choral nmnbers are comparatively weak. 
The Easter hynm/^ Christ vient de ressusdter/ is not particularly 
impressive. The burlesque fugato on the subject of the song of 
the Rat, ' Requiescat in pace^ Amen/ is in fact rather a display 
of Berlioz' shortcomings as a contrapuntist, than a telling skit 
on fugal composition as he meant it to be. Compare the queerly 
contrapuntal double chorus for male voices (soldiers and students) 
in La Damnation de FauiL 

The ^ Course a Pabime^ (Fausf s and Mephistopheles' ride to 
hell), and the scene id ' Pandaemonium,' with its ^Choeur de 
d&nons et damn6i' screaming in Swedenborgian 'langue 
infemale,' attempt to inspire terror, but achieve no more than 
distaste, whilst the ^ ]6pilogue sur la terre,' and the chorus of 
blessed spirits singing the ^ Apotii&)se de Marguerite dans le ciel,' 
are trite and rather insignificant. They would appear wholly 
conunonplace were it not for a new and beautiful effect at the 
end which is obtained by an ingenious combination of harps and 
boys' voices. 

All the numbers — airs^ vocal ensembles, and orchestral pieces 
— are mo^ or less redolent of the opera. There is a sense of 
theatrical rhetoric, of musical pose and tirade^ quite correct in 
its way and perhaps effective in an op^ra de concert, but not 
always good music. At times the instrumental noise— as in the 
^arche-Hongroise' and thescene in 'Ptodaemonium' — is almost 
deafening. By devices of orchestration the colourist tries to 
>^ reach that which the melodist fails to attain for want of warmth, 

th^ harmonist for want of power, and the designer for want of 
skill. Everywhere the composer is prone to speak in tones 
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acceptable to that kind of public taste which ia caught by peculiar 
tricks of sound or glaring colours. For the most part the music 
is histrionic in style^ it stimulates the nerves and is frequently 
constrained to attrabt attention by strange or barbaric sounds^ or 
to excite interest by appeals to ideas and associations outside the 
pale of musical art. Purely musical expression, as we find it in 
Bach, or Beethoven, or BifMra^' ihay not have been intended ; 
but even where it does in fact exist, it is not well sustained, and 
its quality is hardly pure enough to tell as absoliite music. From 
a rhetorical point of view, Berlioz in this his ^ceuvre le plus 
accompli ' is successful enough ; not so, tested by the standard of 
the greatest masters. 

Berlioz' Salon Oratorio, the THlogie sacrie, L^Enfance du 
Christ (1854) — a series of three cantatas — consists of nine short 
scenes of studied conciseness, irr^vlariy grouped in three 
divisions: i. Le Songe d'H^rode; 2. La Fuite en Egjrpte; 
3. L'Arriv^ a Sai's. The music is daintily written for a small 
chorus, small orchestra, solo voices and solo instruments. 
By the side of much that is essentially dull — ^like the 
'Marche nocturne,' the overture to ^La Fuite en Egypte,' 
and 'L'Arriv^ a Sais' — or both dull and grotesque, like the 
conjuration of the soothsayers (said to be based on Hebrew 
tunes) — this triptych of cantatas contains several movements 
distinctly interesting and charming from a musical point of 
view — as, for example, the choral song, ^ II s'en va loin de la 
terre,' the Choeur mystique, ^O mon ftme' (which Berlioz 
palmed off on a select Parisian audience as the work of a for- 
gotten mediaeval composer), the duo ^L'^table de Bethlfem,' 
and the interlude 'Le Repos de la Sainte Famille.' The latter 
movement is most delicately scored for wood wind and strings, 
to which at the end are added a tenor voice and eight female 
solo voices representing angels at a distance. The following 
extract will give an example of its melody : — 
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Two pieces by Idszt may fidy be mentioned here. One is 

^a Chorus of Reapers^ A major, | — No. IV of an ambitious set 

of choruses for Herder's ' Entf essdtem Prometheus' (1856), 

which the Po^me symphonique ^Prometheus ' forms the over- 

An oasis in a desert, this ^ Chor der Schnitter ' is a good 

^ecimen of a Pastorale, closely akin to certain pieces belonging 

the cancelled Album Suisse and now contained in Le$ 

Innies de pilerinage^ i, such as ^E!glogue^ and ^Au bord 

I'une source.' The other is a setting of the opening scene of 

Longfellow's Golden Legend (1875), ^ Die Glocken des Strass- 
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burger Miinsters/ for baritone aolo^ chorus, full orchestra, and 
organ. This approaches the category of Schumann's Balladen^ 
being rendered in the manner of a dramatic dialogue between 
baritone and chorus. The liturgical motif of the Preludio 
recurs in the Vorspid to Wagner's Pars^al, and elsewhere in 
that work. 






CHAPTER IX 



BELIOIOUS MUSIC 



Ths Romantic movement in France was a revolution which 
invaded iiot only the theatre and the concert-room but the 
Church alflo. Not that it set up any worship of the ^ Goddess 
of Reason ' — ^from this^ indeed^ it was in many wajm removed— 
but it made a definite and consdbus eCEort to break through all 
ecclesiastical restrictions^ and to treat religion as one department 
of himian feelings different in object but not different in kind from 
the sentiments evoked by natural beauty or by the tragedy of 
history and romance. Lisa^ in a letter to the Chizetie Musicale 
(1834)^ desqibed his own and Berlioz' ideal of romantic religious 
music thus : * For want of a better term we may well call the 
new music^ Humanitarian. It must be devqtional, strong, and 
drastic, liniting— on a colossal scale — ^the theatre and the Church, 
dramatic and sacred, superb and simple, fiery and free, stormy 
and cahoij translucent and en^lional/ And Berlioz furnished 
a practkal example of what siTch music would be like, when in ^ 
1835-7 he composed the Re<|uiem Mass which was performed 
in the church of the Invalides at a memorial service for General 
Damrdmont and the French soldiers who fell at the taking of 
Constantine. 

The words ^ on a colossal scale, theatre and Church, dramatic 
and sacred' suffice to indicate Beriioz' views when he wrote 
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this wilfully eccentric score. He particularly emulated^ and 
hoped to eclipse^ the fame which Cherubini^ the then Director 
of the Paris Conservatoire, had gained with a grand Requiem 
mass in C minor ^. When, in the most striking movement of 
Cherubini^s Requiem, to the trumpets and trombones of the 
^ Dies irae/ a gong is struck, fortissimo, we may readily under- 
stand that the impressiveness of the subject has passed beyond 
the ordinary resources of the composer. But what is the beating 
of a gong or a sudden dash of cymbals to Berlioz' Tuba fittnim, 
with its ' Quatre orchestres d'instruments de cuivre plac& aux 
quatre angles de la grande masse chorale et instrumentale,^ 
together with sixteen kettledrums and a grosse caisse roulante, 
a gong, three pairs of cymbals, and another grosse caisse ^ avec 
deux tampons' ? No such volumes of sound had been heard in 
Paris since the taking of the Bastille, No such orchestra had 
ever been collected — Gossec's Te Deum is pale and ineffectual in 
comparison. 
There is not space to quote the host of instruments in detail^ 
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but aome of the drums, the cymbals, and the gong, figure in the 
score as foUoirs : — 
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After this the ^celloB and basses resume the tune of the ^ Dies 
irae/ piano, accompanied by little phrases played upon the como 
inglese and bassoons^ while the tenor voices^ also piano and ^ ayec 
un sentiment d^umilit^ et de crainte/ sing ^Quid sum miser 
tunc dicturus/ This short movement makes a subtle appeal to 
the imagination. It acts^ of course, as a contrast and relief, 
and is, in its way, both novel and beautiful, though the musical 
substance does not rise much above mediocrity. A similar 
effect of contrast is expressed in the next movement between 
the fortissimo, ^ Rex tremendae maiestatis,' and the supplication, 
piano, 'Salve me/ 

The monotonous psalmody of the Offertoire produces a cal- 
culated effect on the nerves ^. As in the Convoi funibre from 
the symphony RomSo et Juliette, the device here consists of 
a long-drawn instrumental fugato, 154 bars (A), interrupted 
at intervals by a plaintive wail of voices on two notes only 
which are repeated again and again (B). 

Modtrat»i « Si. 



^ 



TanonMid 




^ Wagner admirad the skilful oontriTUioe of this Oifertoiro, and repeatedly 
spoke of the singular effect it prodnoes: < If a man cares to be hypnotised mvsicaUj, 
here is his chance.' 
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The 'Hostias^ which follows depends for its effect upon a 
sttiprising trick of instrumentation^ i. e. chords played piano, 
creicendo, and again piano by three flutes and eight trombones : — 
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ds contrivance^ though but little suited to the dignity of 
the occasbn^ is a capital example of Berlioas* ingenuity and 
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keennen of percqition in niatten of inBtramental effect, and 
of the marked attention he paid to those remoter capabOitieB 
of the orchestral instruments with which the majority of 
professional musicians in his day were not familiar. The score 
contains a note drawing attention to a particularly clever con- 
trivance in the employment of certain bass notes of the tenor 
trombone at the end of the movement \ 



UbU. 





The most musicianly number is the opening ^Requiem 
aetemam/ which is repeated in a shortened form at the dose 
of the work* It is original, sincere and consistent; marked 
by a touch of austerity which is rare in Berlioz, and approach- 
ing more nearly than was his wont to a contrapuntal style. Its 
various themes are effectively contrasted : — the sombre melody 
with which it begins, the whispered monotone of its ^Kyrie 
eleison,^ the transition to the major mode at the words ^Te 
decet hymnus.' 

' ' Ges notes gnvw de trottbone t6aac aont pea oonnoee m6me dee ez^enteiitB ; 
ellee eadstent oependant et lortent mtaae anes aietfme&t lonqn'eUee eont ainai 
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And as this is the most ecclesiastical number so the ^Lacry- 
mosa ' is the most operatic Written with every consideration 
for the voices, and admirably scored, it is wholly theatrical in 
character ; it is no more suited to the Church than RossinTs 
Stabat Mater, and in the midst of all its artificial pasuon 
and histrionic effect it even stops to borrow a moment's in* 
spiration from Bellini: 
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In other movements, however, — notably in the unaccompanied 
^ Quaerens me ' — this charming trait appears as a mere trick that 
comes in conveniently when contrapuntal invention fadls. Some- 
times, too, as in the ^Dies irae,^the choral writing has an instru^ 
mental air. The words are put under the notes, in accordance 
with the popular French formula of progress, ^ Marche, ou je 
fassomme^/ 



* cited by George Sand in LeUrm <f im w^agtnr. 
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Curiously enough^ the instrumental phrases thus sung by the 
tenors recur m the Offertoire (bars 96-105)^ where, more appro- 
priatdy, they are allotted to the strings. 

Taken as a whole, the Beqidem shows little of religious 
resignation, quiescence, or repose of the souL Grandiloquent 
eCEects predominate. It is musical scene-painting ; illustration 
on a large canvas and with glaring colours. 

The Te Deum (1849-54) was performed once mily during 
Berlioz* lifetime, and under his personal direction, in the church 
of St. Eustache, Paris, April 30, 1855 — ^to celebrate the opening 
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of the Palais de I'Industrie on the day following. For its due 
performance the composer demands an orchestra of 134 
executants^ a double choir of aoo voices each^ and a choir of 
600 children's voices^. In a note prefixed to the scores he 
directs that the orchestra and two principal choirs, with the 
third choir on a separate platform and at some distance from 
them, are to be placed at one end of the church opposite to the 
organ. 

It is difficult to speak plainly and without exaggeration of 
this very ambitious but very disappointing work. The rather 
limited range of Berlioz* melody has already been criticised, 
and there is little evidence of increase or development in the 
measure of his genius. Indeed, the later date of the Te Deum 
(1854) as compared with that of the Regutem Mass (1837)9 
and of the operas Les TroytM and Biatriee et Bhifdiet as 
compared with BenvemUo Cellini, would seem to indicate a 
decadence of inventive pon^er^ Musidans are agreed that strange 
instances of inept harmony or melody occur in the early works, 
and it cannot be said that they are less frequent in the later^ 
indeed, inepitude gradually becomes more obvious. In a general 
sense the Te Deum is distinctly inferior to the Requiem. The 
composer alters the arrangement of the ritual text, and repots or 
omits wor^for the sake of dramatic effect. Side by side with 
passages undeniably clever though rarely beautiful, it contains 
much that is inchoate, dull or perverse, and much that is marred 
by abstruse and laboured details, instances of vain effort and 
errors of tact and taste which ^ a man of forty ought not to 
have committed^' 



' Hie uie of such choral Mimoi! wm not an entire noveltj in the churches of 
Puis at that time. M^ul, in the Chant dun jwM 1800, had abeady employed 
thxee independent choin and fall orehestm. 

' Schumann : private letter to Amhros. Franchomme, the violoncellist, Chopin's 
friend, asserted that as early as 1833 Chopin declared that he had eipeeted hotter 
things from Beriios, and that Berlios* mnsic was of ' snch a qualify as to Justify 
any man who chose to break with him *— a singnkr expression of opinion on the 
part of one so reticent as Chopin, if it is strictly true as reported. 
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These quotations^ which show the theme of the first number^ 
the ^Te Deum laudamus' and the scale-like theme of the ^Tu 
Chriate,' cannot be said to possess much distinctive character. 
Neither of them is particularly suitable for contrapimtal treat- 
ment, and the manner in which they are developed is never 
really effective. Although the orchestral and choral means 
employed are abundant and the cumulative mass of sound is 
great, both movements are tedious. 

The sixteen bars of an Andantino which form the opening 
and the end of the second number — Hymne, ^ Tibi onmes angeli 
incessabOi voce prodamant' — are perhaps the most fluent in 
the entire work. 



AmdaaUini^, J cb 50. 
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The close of the third number— ^Pri^re ; Dignare Domine ^ — 
on the whole a weak number^ approaches the same level : 
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But the one movement that really shows the composer's power 
and originality is the ^ Index crederis,' No. 6. This is a piece 
of large dimennons, grandiose in style, and in spirit akin to the 
^Rez tremendae^ and the 'Lacrymoga' of the BeqiAeoi. It 
resembles the latter in the cast of the themes and mode of 
treatment. A very powerful and original effect is attained by 
the restatement a semitone higher^ step by step, of its striking 
and yigorons melody :— 
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The final movement^ a ^Marche pour la pr6«ntation des 
drapeauxy' in B flat^ Allc^gro non tioppo, leaves the impression 
of empty rhythmical noise rather pretentiously put forth. 

.It has been pointed out that Liszt's orchestral Programme- 
music derives in a large measure from Berlioz' Symphame 
fantoitique, Harold en Italief and BomAf et Juliette. In like 
manner it may be asserted that much of Liszt's miscellaneous 
church music and a large portion of the oratorios St. Elisabeth 
and Christus emanate from Berlioz' Requiem and L'Ettfance 
du Christ. Wagner's method of employing representative 
themes is adopted by Uszt in the Graner Festmesse (written for 
the consecration of the Basilica at Oran^ ^^55"6)y as well as in 
Die Legende vtm der heUigen Elisabeth (1861-5) and Christus 
(i866-7a). 

In St* Elisabeth, which is published as a concert-oratorio^ 
Liszt virtually produced something like an opera sacra — in which 
guise the work has been performed at Munich, Weimar^ Hanover, 
Leipzig, &c. According to the authorized biography^ the 
success of St. Elisabeth, when performed with scenic accessories, 
came as a surprise to the composer. But, however that may be, 
the nature and structure of the work seem to call for theatrical 
/pomp and circmnstanceO The conception of St. Elisabeth is 
rooted in the enthusiastic admiration felt by both Wagner and 

^ Lina lUmunn, FnmB Lim ab KOnttkr tmd Metmh, iU. p. 444. 
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Liflzt for certain of Calderon^s Autos sacramentales ^. A libretto 
was wanted which should give a composer of sacred music an 
opportunity to illustrate the Iq^nd of a saint^ as Wagner had 
illustrated the stories of Tannhiiuier, Lohengrin, and Siegfried. 
Taking his cue from the order of Moritz v. Schwind's frescoes^ 
which illustrate the history of St. Elisabeth of Hungary in the 
restored hall of the Wartburg at Eisenach^ Uszt planned six 
scenes for which Otto Roquette ' furnished the verses. The 
scenes are : i. The arrival of the child from Hungary — a bright 
sunny picture; a. The rose miracle — a forest and garden scene; 
3« The crusaders — a picture of mediaeval pageantry; 4« 
Elisabeth^s expulsion from the Wartburg — a stormy nocturne ; 
5* SHisabeth^s death; 6. Solemn burial and canonization. 
Five sections belong to the dramatic presentation of the story. 
The sixth and last, the burial and canonization, is an instrumental 
and vocal epilogue balancing the long instrumental movement 
which acts as a prologue. The ^Leitmotive/ five in number, 
consist of tunes of a popular tjrpe : 

I. ^ In festo Sanctae Elisabeth ' ^ : 

Andantt mi>dgrai9 




a. A Hungarian folk-tune : 




3. A Pilgrims' Song : 
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^ See the Wagner-Lint cotie e pondenc^ eano 1858. 

* Antlior of tlie weU-known poem Waidim§i$Un Brtat^akrt, 

* Compwe BnlimB* G^Miekm Wi/d^rnQM^ Op. 91, No. 2 
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4. A hymn-tune aarigned in the ontorio to Saint Elisabeth 
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5* The intonation of the Magnificat — ^frequently employed 
by Uazt as symbolical of the Cross^ : 
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Of these tones the first proved the most pliable and the niost 
fruitful of results. Its gentle contours su^y the main lines 
and suggest the development of the two best sections of the 
oratorio — the instrumental Introduction and the scene of the 
Rose-mirade. The latter is a little masterpiece: the most 
touching and most artistic scene in the whole work^ and 
altogether one of the best things Idszt ever produced. The 
story is one of charming naiveti, and seems\to call for music : 
Landgrave Ludwig, Elisabeth's husband^ is surprised to meet 
her in the wild wood alone^ carrying a covered basket. In reply 
to his questions, she timidly pretends to have wandered while 
gathering roses. Questioned further, she confesses to be on her 
way to the sick poor with bread and wine. At the Landgrave's 
command, she uncovers the basket, and it is found to be full of 
roses. ^A wonder, a marvellous wonder hath the Lord done 
imto us.' 

* For example, in the Dwite Symphony, Orttfurmeflta : wac MK cfcar Zug^^'So, i 
of the iUnitntions to LenAa*s Fimti, and in the Po^me symphoniqne Die Euimn^ 
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The chorus enters and continues in tlie same strain with subtle 
changes .leading to a- climax of praise; then the two solo 
voices^ alternating with the chorus, resume their song, and the 
scene ends as quietly as it began. 

Everything following this scene is comparatively weak. The 
chorus and march of the Crusaders. are poor and trivial; ihe 
scene of the expulrion culminates in a theatrical thunderstorm : 
that of Elisabeth's death recalls the last act of Tannhauser; 
indeed^ a steady diminution of power and effect is manifest from 
the close of the miracle scene to the dose of the work. There 
is as complete a miscalculation in this case of St. EHsi^th as 
in that of Schunuuin's Paradise and the Peri — the subject of 
which offered material enough to make one fine cantata, whereas 
Schumann wrote three weak ones — and laszt chose to write 
a series of six. 

Next to St. EUeabethy the setting of the thirteenth Psalin — 
for tenor sblo^ chorus and orchestra (1855-65)— occupies 
a prominent place among Ldszfs contributions to sacred musiiv* 
In Luther's version of the Psalmist's words the force of the 
personal pronoun comes out strongly: ^Wie lange soil ich 
sdtgenf leh aber hoC^e — leh will dem Herm singen.' This 
is Liszf s cue. He exliibits the Ptaalmisf s passionate appeals, 
his trust and hope, and his final conviction that he has been 
heard and will find help. In his own words, ^the tenor 
part (that of the Psalmist) is very important.' — ^^I have permitted 
myself to sing personally, and I have tried to convert the ways 
of my own flesh and blood to the ways of King David^' 

The following redtative-like setting of the words ^ How long 
wilt Thou forget me, O Lord ? for ever ? how long wilt Thou 
hide Thy face from me ? ' — shows the character of the main 
themes : — 

^ Litit, Letter to Brendel. 
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The chorus repeats these supplications and the orchestra 
strengthens and enforces them. The first appeal is followed 
by a fugato^: ^How long shall I take council in my soul^ 
having sorrow in my heart daily ? how long shaU mine enemy 
be exalted over me ? ' 
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Then comes another supplicating strain : * Consider and hear 
me^ O Lord my Grod ; lighten mine eyes^ lest I sleep the sleep 
of death'; after which the supplications are again resumed, and 
again the pain seems assuaged: ^But I have trusted in Thy 
mercy ; my heart shaU rejoice in Thy salvation/ 

^ Compare the oontrapimtal fragments quoted above, pp. lao and 133, from 
BerlioB* Sympkcnie/aniatiiqus andf rom Scmio it JuUeUe, LUzt'i eMays in ooonter- 
point are, perhaps, more snocessfol than those of Berlios, though his fogne subjects 
are equally artificial and he falls to make the most of them. Both masters seem 
to have concocted rather than composed their fugues. 
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The close consists of an Allq;ro impetuoso^ ^ I will sing unto 
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Among Liszt's many contributions to the repertoire of 
Catholic church music' the Missa solemnis, known as the 
^ Grraner Festmesse/ is the most conspicuous. Written to order 
in 1855, performed at the Consecration of the Basilica at Gran, 
in Hungary, in 1856, it was Liszt's first..8erious effort in the 
way of church music proper, and shows him at his best in so 
far as personal energy and high aim are concerned. ^More 
prayed than composed/ he said, in 1856, when he wanted to 
smooth the way for it in Wagner's estimation — ' more criticised 

^ In oonnezion with the setting of the thirteenth PMlm it is cnrSons to note the 
contrast hetween Liszt's nltm-romantic pose of passion, and Brahms* studied 
reticence and parity of diction when dealing with the same words. Ltsit's setting 
was pnhlished in 1865 ; Brahms' Op. 27, ' Der 13. Fnhn fOr dreistimmigen Franen- 
Chor mit Begleitong der Orgel,* ^ipeared at about the same time. Futy strife was 
then at its height ; and the two versions may be taken to represent as nearly as 
possible the conflicting ideals of style, nnder the influence of which German 
musicians ranged themselves in hostile camps — ' Znkunftsmnsik ' on the one side, 
uncompromising classicism on the other. 

' I. Missa quatuor vocum ad aequalea (two tenors and two basses), ooncinente 
ofgano. II. 'Qraner Festmesse.' III. Missa choralis quatuor yocnm, condnente 
organo. IV. 'Ungarische Kronungsmesse.' V. Bequiem, for male voices and 
organ. Psalms 13, 137, 23, 18, 116, 129. YI. Twelve Kirchenchorgesange. 
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than heard/ when it failed to please at the Church of St. 
Eustache^ in Parisy in i866. It certainly is an interesting and^ 
in many ways^ a remarkable work. 

Liszt's instincts led him to peroeiye that the Catholic service 
which makes a strong appeal to the senses, as well as to. the 
emotions, was eminently suited to musical illustration. He 
thought his chance lay in the &ct that the function assigned to 
music in the ceremonial is mainly decorative, and that it would 
be possible to develop still further its emotional side. The 
Church employs music to enforce and embellish the Word. 
But the expansion of music is always controlled and in some 
sense limited by the Word — for the prescribed words are not 
subject to change. Liszt^ however, came to interpret the 
Catholic ritual in a histrionic spirit, and tried to make his 
music reproduce the words not only as anciUa theologiea et 
eeeksiasHeaj but also as ancitta dramaturgica. The influence 
of Wagner's operatic method, as it appears in Tannhaiuer, 
Lohengrin, and Das Rheingold\ is abundantly evident; but the 
result of this influence is more curious than convincing. By 
the application of Wagner's system of Ldtmotive to the text 
of the Mass, Liszt succeeded in establishing some similarity 
between different movements, and so approached uniformity 
of diction. It will be seen, for example, that his way of 
identifying the motive of the Gloria with that of the Resurrexit 
and that of the Hosanna, or the motive of the Sanctus and the 
Christie eleison with that of the Benedictus, and also lus way 
of repeating the principal preceding motives in the ^ Dona nolris 
pacem,^ especially the restatement, at its dose, of the powerful 
motive of the Credo, has given to the work a musical unity 
which is not always in very dear accordance with the text. 

liuf s illustrative, decorative, and dramatically expressive 
style is seen in the Kyrie and Christe, as well as in the Gloria, 
of which movements the following quotations will give some 
notion :— 

* Tbe loore of itat RMhqM wm finithed in 1854. 
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The sentences of the Credo^ so difficult to weld into a con- 
sistent musical whole, are treated separately, and a semblance 
of unity is attained by means of repetition and expansion of the 
principal subject. 

Altogether it may be said that Uszt's treatment of the text 
of the Mass — his treatment of the Gloria, for instance, as a 
chorus of angels with the accompaniment of whirring violins — 
is here and there strikingly picturesque and effediye. Com- 
pare the example C, above. But it must be added that with 
the exception of the Kyrie and its littie ofibhoot, the Benedictus, 
no complete movement is sufficientiy well knit together to bear 
severe scrutiny; that the music is made up of scraps of melody, of 
fragmentary counterpoint, and sudden changes of key ; and that 
the prevailing restiessness and the theatrical character of some 
of its instrumental effects are not in just accord with the spirit 
of a religious ceremonial. 

In the Hungarian Coronation Mass {' Ungarische Kronungs- 
messe,^ 1866-7) Uszt aimed at characteristic national colour, 
and tried to attain it by persistentiy putting forward some of the 
melodic formulae common tomusicof the Hungarian type,such as: 
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which occurs in the national ^ Rakoczy March * and in number- 
less popular tunes— or an emphatic melisma, such as : 
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known to everybody through the famous Rhapsodies. From 
beginning to end the popular Hungarian element is represented 
by devices of this kiiid in a manner which is always ingenious 
and well suited to the requirements of a national audience. 
The following bars from the Benedictus and the Offertorium 
will serve for examples : — 

Adagio miolto 
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But the style of the entire Mass is as incongruous as a gipsy 
musician in a church vestment — doubly strange to students 
of the present day^ who in Liszt's Rhapsodies and Brahms' 
Vhgariscke Tanze have become familiar with the rhythmical 
and melodic phrases of the Hungarian gipsy idiom, and who 
all along have known them in their most mundane aspect. 
Apart, however, from its incongruities of style, the Offertoriiun 
is a shapely composition with a distinct stamp of its own \ 

Liszt's manner of writing for solo and choral voices is generally 
practical and effective. The voice-parts are carefully written 
so as to lessen the difficulties of intonation which the many 
far-fetched modulations involve, and are skilfully disposed in 
point of sonority. The orchestration, always efficient, is fre- 
[uent ly rich and beautiful. 

The oratorio, CAm/ii«(i 863-73), the largestand most sustained 
of Liszt's efbrts, and the tnagnum opus of his later years, is 
remarkable for the fact that its conception is essentially Roman 
Catholic, devotional, and contemplative in a Roman Catholic 

^ Allowing for *ce donble cinctte natioiial et fdigieuz/ Lint aaierts that 
' dioi oes ^troitet limitet. La JfoM du Omrfmmmad eit plua ooncentriqiie qv'^ 
ooorUe, ct que let dens tom prindpmx da lentiment national hongroia et de la 
foi eatholiqne 1*7 matntiannflnt et fliannooiant d*nn boat k I'aatre.' — IdMsn lo 
JfcMtoiM d$ ITiMMiuMm m. 181. 
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sense both in style and intended effect. It contains nothing 
that is not in some way connected with the Catholic ritual or 
the Catholic spirit; mid, more than any other work of its 
composer, recognizes and obeys the restrictions imposed by the 
surroundings of the Church service. The Latin book of words 
(Liszt's own selection) consists of Biblical and liturgical texts, 
with the Beatitudes (Matt* v. 3-10) for the centre. The person 
of Christ is treated with great reticence, though His words are 
used in the Beatitudes, in the illustration of the storm, ^ Quid 
timidi estis, modicae fidei?? and in the scene of the Passion, 
/Tristis est anima mea usque ad mortem.' There are three 
main sections: i. Christmas oratorio; a. After Epiphany; 
3. Passion and Resurrection. These sections or parts are 
subdivided thus : Part I. Christmas Oratorio — i. Instrumental 
introduction with the prophet Isaiah's words for a motto : 
^Rorate coeli desuper et nubes pluant iustum, aperiatur terra 
et germinet Salvatorem.' a. Instrumental Pastorale, and the 
Annunciation : ^ Angelus Domini ad pastores ait ^.' 3. ^ Stabat 
Mater speciosa.' 4. Instrumental Pastorale, the music of the 
shepherds. 5. Instrumental March, the Three Kings, ^ Et ecce 
Stella quam viderant in Oriente antecedebat eos.' Part II. After 
Epiphany: i. The Beatitudes. 2. ^ Pater noster.' 3. The 
foundation of the Church : ' Tu es Petrus et super banc petram 
aedificabo Ecclesiam meam.' 4. The storm-miracle. 5. The 
entry into Jerusalem : ' Hosanna, Benedictus qui venit in no- 
mine Domini, Rex Israel.' Part III. Passion and Resurrection : 
I. 'Tristis est anima mea.' 2. ^Stabat mater dolorosa.' 3. 
Easter hjrmn, ^ O filii et filiae.' 4. Resurrexit. 

A mere cento, it may be said. But it would be difficult to 
make a better selection for the special purposes which Liszt 
had in view. 

Of the Leitmotive, several of which consist of liturgical 

' From < Angelus Domini ' to the words ' Goelestes exercitns ' Liszt quotes the 
Gregoriaa chant note for note (soprano solo) ; even the choms * Landantinm Deam 
et dicentinm/ which follows, is almost entirely taken from the same sooroe. 
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phrases and are therefore meant to be taken for symbolical as 
well as representative themes, two may be quoted^: i. The 
intonation of the ' Rorate coeli ' (Introitus ; Advent IV) — 
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which Liszt has as follows : 
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a. The intonation of the ' Pater noster ' : 
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The themes of the introductory fugue, the first Pastorale 
{a, below), and the March of the Three Kings (6, below), are 
evolved from No. i, above : 



AlUffntto modUnic, poitoraU, 
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The phrase from the first bar of No. i appears in the introduction 
to the Beatitudes, Part II, in the Easter hymn. Part III, and 

' Compue B&amker, 'Das katholiiche deatache Kirchenlied in sdnen Sing- 
weisen/ where ' Gcaaiigbttclier ' of Majenoe, i66i and 1665, aie qnoted, i. p. 476. 
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elsewhere. Both the Pastorale movements and the March^ 
though they are somewhat long-drawn-out, considering the 
quality of the musical texture, are full of simple, popular 
melody and e£Eecti?e instrumentation. Instances may be found 
in the jra^erare tunes of the second Pastorale, the tender melody 
in F major from the same number, the picturesque effect of the 
high notes of the violins and flutes in the trio of the March^ 
meant to depict the star of Bethlehem, or the rich sound of the 
f oUowing passage, also from the March, illustrating the adoration 
of the Magi, ^ Apertis thesauris suis, obtulerunt Magi Domino 
aurum, thus et myrrham ' : 
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The ' March of the Three Kings/ it is said, was inspired by 
a picture in Cologne CathedraL ^Stabat mater speciosa/ No. 
3, Part I, in spite of its cloying sweetness proves singularly 
impressive in performance. On the whole, the entire Christmas 
section — the first part of the oratorio— is distinctly good, imd 
in its naive way deserves to rank with the charming Children's 
chorus of welcome and the fine scene of the Rose-mirade in 
8L EUsabeth. With one exception, namely, the beautiful 
illustrations to the Sermon on the Mount (the Beatitudes), it 
cannot be said that the second and third parts take rank with 
the first There is an increasing preponderance of effort imd 
dubious experiment as the work proceeds. 

The exception, however, is very noticeable. The Beatitudes 
contain more refined music, convincing in itself by reason of its 
beauty, than all the later movements put together. The 
antiphonal disposition of this piece is simple and very effective. 
The protagonist, baritone solo^ b^;ins: ^Beati pauperes 
spiritu ' (E major), and the chorus repeats and responds : 
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Advantage is taked of the opportunity for expressive modulation 
offered by the third, fourth, and fifth versicles : 
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and of the chance to introduce an effect of energy at the eighth 
response : ' Beati^ qui persecutionem patiimtur propter iustitiam/ 
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^Beati, Beati, Amen' forms the close, pianiarimo. Then 
comes the ' Pater noster,' a choral movement in a similar mood, 
equally well written for the voices, though far less original. 
The section entitled ^ The foundation of the Church ' (' Tu es 
Petrus)' consists mainly of a choral song, ^ Simon loannes, 
diliges me ? ' written in 1863, under the title of ^L'Hynme du 
Pape/ and published with French and Italian words, in 1865, at 
a time when there was talk of Ldszt being appointed Maestro 
della Cappella Pontifica. The storm-miracle in Christus, like 
the wild storm-scene in SU Elisabeth, is a piece of decorative 
qffreMCO work — partly instrumental with descriptive indications 
such as ^ Ipse vero dormiebat,' printed in the score, partly choral 
with short exclamations chanted by a chorus of male voices : 
'Domine, salvanos, perimus' ; it culminates in a phrase sung by 
a baritone voice which represents the voice of Christ : ^ Quid 
timidi estis, modicae fidei ? ' This curious specimen of hybrid 
composition comes as near to failure as any similar deviation in 
Berlioz' work. 

In the scene of the entry into Jerusalem the music, admirably 
adapted to the pageant, culminates in an animated fugato, 
^Hosanna Filio David,' with a coda, in graver mood, to the 
words 'Benedictum quod venit regnum patris nostri David: 
hosanna in altissimis.' 

The ^Tristis est anima mea usque ad mortem' of Part III 
illustrates the sufferings of Christ as realistically as it is possible to 
present them in terms of music. The persistent chromatics affect 
the ear as an excess of sombre chromes and browns may affect 
the eye in a picture. In the somewhat prolix ^ Stabat mater 
dolorosa,' the process of emphasizing the expression of suffering is 
continued with similar insistence, by an ingenious and at times 
really fine accumulation of tones. The poignant expression is 
carried to an extreme of pathos, strikingly dramatic in nature 
and effect : such, for instance, as the following passage from 
the ^ Inflammatus ' : — 
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But the main impression left by this part of the oratorio^ i. e. 
the Tristis and the Stabat, is as wearisome and oppressive as 
that of a collection of realistic pictures of martyrdom ^. 

^ We h»ve got aoenitonied to all numiier of ehiomatict and tlie moat poignaot 
diMonaiioef in IVMan, GWmd'd a m m /ifnmii^ and TonifiA % bat we have alio learnt to 
appreciate the doienets of Wagner*e mnsioal dicdon, which leeponda at onoe and 
predaely to the itimnlai of emotion. Moreover, the eztremea of emotion, aa 
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A naive little hymn, a favourite old tune tastefully set for 
female voices with harmonium (or flutes^ oboes, clarinets and 
como inglese), is introduced by way of relief and contrast after 
the Stabat. It is intended to be sung and played by invisible 
choristers and instrumentalists : 
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The oratorio closes with an ecstatic, and indeed somewhat 
militant, 'Resurrexit,^ in which the voices are almost overpowered 
by the tumult of brass instruments. The following excerpt 
may serve to illustrate the manner in which it is conceived : 
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Wagner sometimes deals with them, are explained by the dramatic action. Thns 
the utmost violence in mnsical combinations may be intelligible and justifiable 
from the dramatist*s point of view, even when, taken as mere mnsioi combinations 
of the kind seem to pass the limits of inteUigilnlity, and appear simply ngly and 
repelUng. Compare Wagner's own view as expressed in XJiibvr die Anwendung der 
Mutik au/daa Drama, Schiiften x. 231-50. 
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Was Liszt's bias essentially histrionic^ as the use of repre- 
sentative themes and operatic effects of illustration in his Pro- 
gramme-music seems to suggest; or was it ecclesiastical^ as 
the use of Intonations serving as symbolical Leitmotive in his 
Masses, Psalms, oratorios, and even in a number of instrumental 
pieces, would imply ? Perhaps both. All his life long Liszt was 
a faithful, if somewhat wayward, son of the Catholic Church ; 
and from the first, some of his music echoes the tone of the 
cloister, and bears traces of the faicts et gestes of the priest- 
hood. It is difficult to deal justly with a certain class of Liszt's 
productions — pieces imbued with religious sentiment and pro- 
duced at all stages of his career — from the morbid ^ Pens& des 
morts ' of 1834, the rather austere * Pater Noster ' (in C) or the 
devout ^ Ave Maria' (in B b) of 1847 ^, and the painfully chro- 
matic 'Stabat mater dolorosa' (F minor) of 1886 {ChrUius)^ to the 
various azure and ultramarine Pieties, such as the ^ Ave Maria' 
(in E) of 1863, the ^ Pater Noster ' (in A t>) of 1866 {ChrUtus)^ or 
the Angelus ^ Pri^re aux anges gardiens' (in E) of 1883 ^ Several 
of these effusions are very ambitious : the scene of the canoniza- 
tion of St. Elisabeth, for instance, or the distressing ^Stabat mater 
dolorosa ' just mentioned, or the beautiful Beatitudes i others are 
so slight as to be hardly appreciable, like the 'Stabat mater 
speciosa,' and the naive Easter hymn, * O filii et filiae' (ChristuB)^ 
the Sposalizio of the Annies de pilerinage, or the delicate little 

^ HarmimteB poiHquM et rtAigituMt, Nos. a, 4, 5. 
* Aimin de pHerinagt, iii. Ko. 1. 
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pianoforte pieces cfdled ' ConsoIationB/ Among such widely 
divergent compositions^ religious in tone and character, those of 
later days than the simple ' Pater Noster ' of 1 847 are by no means 
extravagant or problematic^ or in any sense outside the pale of 
music proper ; ^et the majority of them can hardly be accoimted 
good music in the full sense of the word. Taken simply as 
music^ and without regard to any symbolism or casual associa- 
tion with the ritual, they convey an undefinable sense of effort 
and weakness. Nevertheless, some of these very pieces, notably 
the ' Stabat mater speciosa ' and the Beatitudes, have been known 
to make a deep impression on persons not particularly suscep- 
tible to influences of an ecclesiastical description or subject to 
sudden devotional impulses. 

Looked at from a musidan^s point of view — apart from the 
glamour of an ancient ceremonial, apart also from the fascination 
of Liszt's unique personality — a laige proportion of these 
compositions appear wanting in that specific musical character 
and in those distinctive features which make for consistency 
and coherence of musical interest. Pieces, to a certain d^pree 
well put together, are found to contain bare and arid stretches, 
full of intention perhaps, and full of feeling, but full, also, of 
wearisome and pointless particulars. The means of effect 
employed by Liszt are neither commonplace, nor especially 
eccentric, extravagant, or in any technical sense deficient. 
The devotional feeling that prompts their use is evi()ently 
sincere, amounting now and again to true fervour and passion ; 
yet, in the end, the entire endeavour fails to convince the mind's 
ear, and leads to little that is complete or even likely to prove 
of enduring value as artistic work. If a man chooses to 
employ the pianoforte or the chorus and orchestra for devotional 
purposes he is bound to be watchful of his mode of musical 
expression; mere emotional improvisation will not suffice; 
for his experienced hearers are always inclined to resent any 
shortcomings in the musical substance or workmanship, and 
to assert, with increasing emphasis, that the cause of piety 
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is but ill served by deficiency in the essential elements of 
composition '. 

The piices sacrfes of Rossini and Verdi may fitly be men* 
tioned here. Rossini's consist of the well-known Stabat mater ^ 
\)eg(m in 1831^ finished and performed 1 841-2; three choruses 
for female voices: La Foi^ L'Esperance, and La Charity (1844)^ 
of which the first two belong to a foigotten opera, Oedipus ; a 
^ Tantum ergo ' for two tenors and bass with orchestra, a ^ Quo- 
niam' for bass solo and orchestra, and ^O Salutaris' for four solo 
voices ; and the so-called ^ Petite Messe SolenneUe ' (1864), the 
scoring of which was completed in 1867, shortly before his death. 
Writing about the first Parisian performance of Rossini's 
Stabat Mater J in 1842, Heine ' slyly stated that the impression 
he had received reminded him of a curious representation of the 
Passion by little children, which he professed to have witnessed 
at Cette. ' The ineffable martyrdom was presented and repro* 
duced, but in the most naively juvenile way — the terrible 
plaint of the Mater dolorosa was intoned by little maiden voices,' 
&c« — It is sufi&cient to state broadly that Rossini's Stabat ia 
fine music from the professional singer's point of view, and not 
always devoid of devotional sentiment. The Introduction and 
first Chorus, the duet, ' Quis est homo,' the ^ Inflammatus,' and 
the unaccompanied quartet, ' Quando corpus morietur,' rank 
with the most effective of Rossini's work. 

Verdi's contributions to sacred music are a Requiem Mass 
for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, in memory of Alessandro 
Manzoni ; a Pater Noster for two soprani, contralto, tenor, and 
bass; an Ave Maria for soprano and strings, and ^Quattro 
pezad sacri.' In 1 875, his sixty-second year^ Verdi, amid rare 
enthusiasm, made the tour of the principal European concert- 
rooms ^th the Requiem. It is in the nature of things that 
the religious music of a man who from youth to old age devoted 

* WltneM in leoent yetn the fidlore of Qoonod's oratorios Tk$ Bedmptkm and 
Mon $t rua^ Tinel't Fnaidmiu^ Peron't Dran^/lgwraHonf Ac. 

• Werke, x. 331. 
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himself exclusiyely to the composition of operas should have 
something dramatic about it. The marvel, under the circum- 
stanceSy is rather that this religious music of his (it is not 
precisely church music) should have so little of the histrionic 
or the theatrical about it. The expression of sorrow, terror, 
despair, supplication, and hopeful expectancy in the Requiem 
is perhaps too personal and passionate, but it is sincere. There 
is no trace of frivolity, and, what to a musician is more 
important, it will bear inspection from a strictly musical point 
of view. Much of it is admirable in its way, and convincing ; 
some portions, where the contrapuntal treatment of choral 
parts comes in sporadically, are now and then weak, though 
by no means inept. The best numbers owe their success to 
the composer's native gift for vocal melody, to his able treat- 
ment of the voice-parts in ensemble pieces, also in some 
measure to certain realistic effects produced by choral noise 
and orchestral blare, as in the * Tuba mirum,^ which shows that 
Verdi had studied Berlioz' Requiem to some purpose. The 
elegiac reposeful numbers have the charm of sincerity and 
tender feeling ; such is particularly the case with the ^ Requiem 
aetemam/ in which a subdued expression of sorrow alternates 
with a tender ray of hope, and the Kyrie and Christe. The mezzo 
soprano solo, ^ Liber scriptus,' and the bass solo, ^ Confutatis;' 
which form part of the ^Dies irae,' are remarkably effective. 
The extremely simple ^ Agnus Dei' is as original as it is masterly, 
a melody of thirteen bars six times repeated with ingenious 
changes in the voicing, and a few bars of coda. The closing 
^Requiem aetemam' is as touching as the opening of which it 
is an expansion. Of the two fugues, ' Sanctus' and ^ Libera me,' 
the second is the best as regards the invention of the subject 
and also in point of workmanship ; its climax acts as a telling 
foU to the pianissimo of the final ' labera me.' 

In the course of 1898, his eighty-fifth year, Verdi published 
the latest of his religious pieces : Quattropezzi sacri, Ave Maria 
(scala enigmatica armonizzata a quattro voci), Stabat mater^ 
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(per coro a quattro parti ed orchestra), Laudi alia Vergine 
Maria (per quattro voci bianche), and Te Deum (per doppio coro 
a quattro parti ed orchestra). The first of these, the Ave Maria, 
a harmonic puzzle, looks as if it were a Jeu d'esprit, meant to 
be a skit upon certain curious experiments of Liszt's in 
chromatics. It is based upon an ^ enigmatic ' scale — ^ascending 
C, Db, E, FJt G I, A|, B, C ; descending C, B, A|, G Jf, F fl, 
E5 Dt^, C. This ^scala* in minims is employed as a cantus 
firmus, first in the bass, then successively in the tenor and 
alto, Anally in the soprano. The queer counterpoint which 
Verdi applies to it is far-fetched and difficult of intonation ; the 
total effect is almost, if not quite, as musical as it is curious. 
From a vocalist's point of view, the ' Laudi per vod bianche, 
female voices, is an exquisite piece — sweet and tender, showing 
Verdi as a singer of genius. It produces a wonderful effect 
of purity and happiness. The words are from the last canto 
of Dante's Paradiso : 

Veigine Madre, figlia del tao Figlio, Thoa Yirgin Mother, daughter of thy 

Son 

Umile e alta pih che creatora, tt li j v u u j « xv 

'^ ' Humble and high beyond aU other 

Termine flaso d'etemo oonsiglio, creatare, 

^ . , . . ,, The limitfixed of the eternal ooanflel, 

Tu M oolmche liimaiuii»ta» Th«m art the one who «ioh nobiUty 

Nolnlitasti ti, che il roo Fattore To human natoregave, that its Creator 

, ^ . Did not diadain to make HimBelf its 

Non disdegnb di fam raa fattora. croatmc, 

Nel ventro tao si niooese 1* amore, Within thy womb rekindled was the love, 

^ , . ,, „, Byheat of which in the eternal peace 

Perlocmcaldonell etemapaoe After anch wise this flower was ger- 

Cosl ^ germinato qnesto flore. mlnated. 

The Siabai and Te Deum, in the violent contrasts of colour 
employed, the noisy instrumentation, and the crude use of 
chromatics^ show traces of the operatic stage of Berlioz' 
Requiem^ and even of Liszt's Christus; but they also exhibit 
high imagination and some genuine musical quality. 

Wagner's Das lAebesmdhl der Apastel : eine bibluche Scene, 
for male voices and orchestra, belongs to this part of the 
subject, though it can hardly be ranked under the head either 
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of orthodox or of secular church music. It is reli^ous in spirit 
aud tinged with the partly religious^ partly humanitarian and 
political, enthusiasm of the years which preceded the revolution 
of 1848. It was composed as hpUce dPoccctnon^ for a festive 
gathering of men's choral societies in Dresden. like some 
scene from an opera seria of Spontini^ it is planned to form 
one continuous movement. Remarkable rather for the spirit 
in which it is conceived than for its actual musical value, 
Das Liebesmahl recalls the style of Wagner's first successful 
opera, Bienzi (1840-2). As in Rienzi, the melodic and 
harmonic effects are simple, direct, and telling, though occasion- 
ally somewhat blatant and commonplace. Certain passages — 
^Sende uns deinen heiligen Greist,' 'Machet euch auf, redet 
f reudig das Wort ' — show traces of that mystical fervour which 
many yean afterwards found fuller expression in the choruses 
of the Knights of the Grail in the first act of Parsifal. Three 
separate choirs a cappella (each consisting of tenors and basses 
divided), who represent the Disciples, are supplemented by 
twelve solo bass voices, who represent the Apostles, and by a 
choir of 'voices from on high,' who represent the Trinity; 
ultimately the mass of voices is joined by a very full orchestra, 
which, as in Bienzi^ includes certain extra wind and percussion 
instruments such as additional bassoons, a 'Serpent,' valve 
horns, valve trumpets, a bass-tuba and two kettledrums, besides 
the usual trumpets, horns, trombones, and timpanL The 
sound of ^ voices from on high ' as in Parsifal — ^ Seid getrost, 
Jch bin euch nah, und mein Geist ist mit euch ' — was heard 
in its fullest beauty when the words were sung from the 
cupola of the Frauenkirche, at Dresden, on the sixth of July, 
1843; and the fine effect thus produced was made to serve again^ 
thirty-nine years later, in the first and third acts of Parsifal 
(i88a>— 'Der Gkube lebt, die Taube schwebt/ 
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Concertos and shorter pieces chiefly for pianoforte or violin 
with orchestra are conspicuous among the instrumental music 
of this period. They may be ranged under two heads : pieces 
remarkable for originaUty of conception and a high quality of 
material and workmanship— such as Weber's Concertstiick for 
pianoforte^ Spohr's eighth Concerto^ ^In modo d'una scena 
cantante' (1816), Mendelssohn's Concerto for violin, and Schu* 
mann's for pianoforte (both 1 845) ; secondly, pieces wherein stress 
is laid on a display of the solo player's attainments as a virtuoso 
— such as Paganini's violin Concerto in D (1820), Ernst's in F J( 
minor (1836), Yieuxtemps' in E (1835) and D minor (1853}, 
Moscheles' third pianoforte Concerto in G minor ^ (1822), 
Henselt^s in F minor, Liszt's in Eb and in A, his concert 
variations on the Dies irae known as ^Todtentanz' {Danse 
macabre), 1 850, and furthermore, three characteristically National 
concertos, distinctly belonging to the period of romanticism, 
though comparatively recent in date, viz, Joachim's Hungarian 
Concerto in D minor for violin, Gri^s Norw^ian Concerto 
in A minor for pianoforte, and Tchaikovsky^s Russian Concerto, 
also for pianoforte, in Bb minor. 

Weber's Concertstiick (1821), ^ Larghetto affettuoso. Allegro 
passionato^ Marcia e Rondo giojoso,' was first designed on the 
scheme of a romantic story, which Weber finally did not publish, 
since he deemed the sequence of movements sufficiently intel- 

* The first movement of which contains music of a high order, undeaerredly 
neglected, and represents the technique of Hnmmel, gx«fted on that of dementi 
and Beethoven. 

DAnrXXUTBXK Q 
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ligible without verbal explanation. His own views on the 
subject of this piece and its relation to ^ programme music ' are 
expressed with great frankness : ^ I am planning/ he wrote to 
Rochlitz^ the critic^ ^ a pianoforte concerto in F minor. The 
choice of key seems curious — seeing that concertos in a minor 
key so rarely please unless there be some rousing idea connected 
with them. A sort of story has somehow taken hold of me ; 
it will serve to link the movements together and determine their 
character in detail, as it were, dramaticaUy. I intend to entitle 
them : Allegro, '^ Separation '^ ; Adagio, ^^ Lamento " ; Finale, 
^^ Deepest grief, comfort, return and jubilation.^' I find it very 
difficult to accustom myself to this conception, as I particularly 
dislike all musical pictures with specific titles — yet it irresistibly 
forces itself upon me and promises to prove efficacious. In 
any case I do not care to put it forward for the first time at 
any place where I am not already well known, for fear of being 
misunderstood and counted as a charlatan.' 

As the Concertstiick now stands, the sequence of movements 
reflects the changes of mood in some operatic scena, thus: 
A lady sitting in her bower and thinking of her knight, who 
has gone to the Crusade (Larghetto affettwm). She fancies 
him in battle {AUegro pa$sionato) and longing for one more 
sight of her before death. She is near to fainting away, when 
suddenly from the woods without comes the sound of men 
approaching {Tempo di marcia). She looks out anxiously. 
There is her lover — and with a wild cry she rushes into his 
arms {Presto giqfoio) \ Technically, the Concertstiick marks 
a new departure in the treatment of the pianoforte as a concert 
instrument, and is full of ingenious devices both in the solo 
part and the orchestration. 



^ An ingenioas oommentator, C. F. Weitzmann (tbe first good histonan of 
claTier miuic), iDspired by Liszt's grand Tendering, regarded the piece from 
a political pdnt of view, as an echo of the glorions uprising of Qermanj towards 
the dose of the Napoleonic wars, and not withont some reason, in so far as the 
spirit of the mnsic is oonoemed. 
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The novel effect of a sustiuned melody with arpegg^ndo and 
qnasi-pizzicato accompaniments^ senza pedale (Introduction)^ 
has been reproduced by Mendelssohn in his Capriccio brillante, 
mentioned above; and the staccato octaves^ rippling semi- 
quavers^ and certain detiuls of instrumentation (Finale) reappear 
in Mendelssohn's Concerto in G minor. The plaintive wail 
produced by the high notes of the bassoon against the throbbing 
chords of the strings — an operatic effect — ^just before the Tempo 
di Marcia, is singularly telling in its place : 
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After this the hearers are astonished by rapid octave glissandos 
over the white keys of the pianoforte^ a virtuoso effect com- 
paratively easy on the old Viennese instruments, but next to 
impossible on modem grands \ 

There is yet another even more surprising effect, and more 
distincdy Weber's own, but too long for quotation — the sustained 
crescendo from pianissimo to fortissimo for sixteen bars before 
the first Allegro on the same harmony, where the sound of the 
instrument is allowed to accumulate with the dampers raised K 

Before the Concertstiick Weber wrote two concertos, one in 
C and another in Eb. The second of these appeared in i8ia^ 
a year after Beethoven's great Concerto in Eb. Thus Weber's 
surprising choice of the key of B major for the Adagio^ is 
accounted for; it appears as a reflex of Beethoven; there are 
also other points of resemblance — slight but unmistakable. 

Though not strong enough for performance in public at the 
present day, Weber's Concerto for bassoon in F, his concertino 
in E b, Op. 26, and the Concertos in F minor and E b for clarinet, 
and especially tiie interesting Concertino in E minor for horn 
(1806-18) — occasional pieces rapidly written for virtuoso friends 
— deserve notice as containing the best solo music extant for 

^ It is Apparently doe to Beethoven , who made ose of it in his Trio in C minor. 
Op. I, in the first Concerto in C, and in the Finale of the Waldstein Sonata, 

' This is the oelebiated crescendo that Qoethe asked for when Weber visited 
him in 181 a. Here again Beethoven was the initaator, and Weber, with his 
theatrical ' flair/ the first to make the most effective nse of it. 

* Yirtoally C ^ major — ^the key-note E I? becomes D ^ and forms the third of 
the new key. 
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the particular instruments. The latter piece^ for the first time 
in recorded music^ exhibits a curious trick of obtaining the effect 
of three- or even four-part harmony from a solo horn. (The 
player 'blows' a note and at the same time sings or rather 
' hums ' another — if this is done perfectly in tune the acoustical 
result is of a chord in three or four parts.) Taken together 
Weber's show-pieces for wind instruments form a compendium 
of the good effects the instruments can produce individually^ 
and here again^ as with some of the solo pianoforte pieces to be 
mentioned later on, the details appear like studies for something 
to come. Compared with Spohr's early violin concertos^ the 
freshness of Weber's pieces is remarkable^ in spite of their 
rather flimsy texture. - The best piece in which the clarinet 
takes part is the duo concertante Op. 48, in Eb^ a spirited and 
showy sonata for that instrument and pianoforte. 

Musicians and virtuosi of the present day are agreed that 
after Beethoven's concertos in C minor^ G major, and Eb^ and 
before Brahms' in Bb major and Tchaikovsky's in Bb minor^ 
Schumann's is the great pianoforte concerto; and similarly, 
that after Spohr's ' Scena cantante/ and Beethoven's concerto 
in D, but before Joachim's ' Hungarian' in D minor and Brahms' 
in D major, Mendelssohn's is the great concerto for the violin. 
So grateful to the violinist and so much in vogue with the 
public is the latter^ that it bids fair to outlast the interest in 
the rest of Mendelssohn's solo and ensemble pieces. 

The device of joining the movements of a concerto so as to 
form a continuous whole has frequently been ascribed to Spohr, 
who, in his 'Scena cantante' (GesangMcene) just mentioned, 
imitates an operatic scena of tragic import. Moscheles in his 
' Concerto f antastique ' worked on similar lines. Mendelssohn 
made use of it with very good effect in both of his pianoforte 
concertos and in the concerto for violin. But the credit of 
having originated the happy innovation belongs to Beethoven, 
whom Weber followed in the Concertstiick (compare the beautiful 
transition from the Adagio to the Finale in Beethoven's Eb 
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concerto with Weber's bassoon passage quoted above). Mendelft- 
sohn^s method of combining the movements derives directly bom 
Weber's Concertstiick^ as Spohr's design derives from Mozarf s 
fftnt|M^iiii in D minor and C minor. Mendelssohn's concertos for 
pianoforte the Capricdo brillante^ the Serenade and Allegro 
giojoso^ and the Rondo brillante^ are not included in the first 
rank of concert pieces for the reason that even the best of them^ 
the 6 minor concerto and the Capricdo^ bear palpable traces of 
borrowing from Weber, and the remainder, though clever in 
detail and eminently practical, exhibit conspicuous mannerisms. 

Schumann^s pianoforte concerto stands with Weber's Concert- 
stuck as a typical representation of the Romantic period. The 
opening Allq^ was written first as a lyric fantasia; the 
Intermezzo and final Allq^ were added after an interval of 
some years. Traces of Schumann's aphoristic manner are 
present throughout, particularly in the first movement, but 
the design is firmly and consistentiy maintained. Among his 
larger instrumental pieces there is none that offers a more 
complete and well-balanced expression of his individuality, and 
in none of his works (the Ma/^ired overture and the Adagio of 
the C major Symphony excepted) has he so perfectiy succeeded 
in setting forth the delicately passionate sentiment and the 
fiery exaltation that represents the normal state of his muncal 
mind. The technique of the solo part is original and suffidenUy 
effective, though there is not a bar of display for mere display's 
sake. The instrumentation, without being striking or clever, 
yet leaves nothing to be desired. Less satisfactory is the 
Introduction and AUq^ appassionato. Op. 92, an ambitious 
work, but rather monotonous and ineffective, and still less the 
Concert Allq^ with Introduction, dedicated to Brahms, Op. 154. 

Chopin's two concertos were early works (1833-6). In the 
general outlines they recall the style of Hummel, as is shown 
in the arrangement of tuttis and solos, the distribution of 
cantilena and passage work, and in certain technicalities be- 
longing to the treatment of the solo instrument. The cantilena 
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in the E minor concerto is Italian in spirit^ and^ like much of 
Chopin's melody, shows traces of the influence of Bellini ^. 

Against both concertos and indeed against all Chopin's pieces 
with orchestra — the Krakoviak, which ranks with the Rondos 
of the concertos, the Andante spianato and Polonaise in E b. Op. 
2%, the Fantasia on Polish airs. Op. 13, the variations on ' La 
ci darem/ all of them fascinating from a virtuoso's point of 
view and very clever as compositions — there is serious objection : 
they appear to better advantage without orchestra, and with the 
accompaniment played on a second pianoforte. Chopin did not 
know enough about orchestral instruments, either singly or in 
combination, to employ them with proper effect. His tuttis 
lack sonority, and when the pianoforte enters, the would-be 
accompaniment fails to blend vdth the solo instrument. One 
or two fine and original effects, however, must not be overlooked, 
viz. the alternation of strings, pianissimo and unisono, with 
soft chords of wood winds, in the beg^ning of the Larghetto in 
the F minor concerto ; and the long tremolo of strings inter- 
spersed with the solemn pizzicato of the double basses which 
supports the recitative of the pianoforte in the same movement \ 

Rq^arded from the pianoforte player's point of view, Henself s' 
concerto in F minor (1838), the most ambitious among that 
pianist's pieces, has very considerable merits. As a record of 
Henselt's personal achievements at the keyboard, the work is 
remarkable for the rich effects of sound attained by the use of 
widespread chords in the most complex form of arpq^o, the 
intricate filigree work of passages, the rapid/ari/ttre, the broken 

^ The ItaluA eighteenth-centiuy vocal cantalens m tnmferrad to the violin by 
Legrensi, Tutini, Viotti> end afterwerde from the violin to the pianoforte, 
comtitatee the cantilena of Mosart^s and Hammers conoertoe, and from Mosart 
and Hommel, Field and Chopin in the main derive thelia. 

* Attempt* at re-inetramentatioQ, each as those of the F minor oonoerto by 
KUndworth and of the E minor oonoerto by Tansig, or of inetnmientation direct 
such as that of the Allegro de Conoert in A by Nioodk, have not Jostifled their 
CTJ ^ .f.fiiM> Almoet throaghoiit» the lolo part, as Chopin has it, is complete in itself. 
The aooompaniments, whether the composer's own or added by commentators, aet 
as diagi and obseore rather than enhance the efEect. 

* 1814-89. 
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octaves^ and the other devices which afford such ample oppor- 
tunity to the skill and endurance of the virtuoso. But in spite 
of the brilliancy of the protagonist's part^ and the fairly good 
orchestration^ there is a noticeable lack of convincing effect* 
One misses the chief of Henselfs peculiarities — ^that smooth, 
sentimental ^Lieder ohne Worte^ tunefulness, which distin- 
guishes many of his l^tudes and Impromptus — and this perhaps 
more than anything else has stood in the way of a complete 
success. Though the concerto is well planned and carefully 
written, it breathes an air of pedantry, chiefly owing to the 
rather trite character of the themes — ^which have all the 
m^ocrit^ distingu^e of Henselfs master. Hummel* Certain 
details in the two principal movements. Allegro patetico and 
Allegro agitato, are obviously appropriated from Chopin^s F 
minor concerto, and thus derive from Hummel at second 
hand. The middle movement — ^Larghetto in Dt? major and C ^ 
minor, f , a piece more distinctly Hensdt's own in point of 
melodic invention and sentiment, starts and terminates as a kind 
of Nocturne after the manner of Field or Chopin. The centre 
portion, C j( minor, very remarkable from a pianist's point of 
view, contains a bold effect of sonority ^ : a broad cantilena for 
both hands in double octaves sustained by the pedal, — in imita- 
tion of heavy bass and tenor instruments, — at int piano, later on 
^orte, and thenj^ played simultaneously with the accompany- 
ing chords, which, also laid out for both hands, follow each main 
note of the melody in semiquavers higher up on the key-board. 

Schumann expressed a wish to write a piece which should 
consist of an extended movement, the opening section to stand 
for the first Allegro, a cantabile section for the Adagio, and 
a bright close for the customary Rondo. Liszt tried to carry 
out some such idea. Taking a hint from Berlioz' VIdte fixe 
and Wagner's system of Leitmotive, as employed in Tannhduser 
and Lohengrin^ Liszt strove for unity by making a single 

^ Recently copied— key, effect, notation on four staves — ^by S. Bachraaninoff, in 
the celebrated C ;|^ minor Px^ade. 
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subject serve both in quick and slow time, by making a continu- 
ous moyement of the entire piece, and by stringing together the 
main subject with its variants and all accessory melodies in the 
final peroration. This novelty in form, designed as self-depen- 
dent music without regard to a programme, proved to be a success. 
Indeed Ldszt's two concertos in E b and A major, to which may 
be added the so-called Concerto for two pianos without orchestra 
in E minor, and the 'Todtentanz ' (Danse macabre), would rank 
among the best of concert pieces, were it not for the lack of 
weight and beauty in their main themes. As virtuoso pianoforte 
music these efforts are magnificent, the orchestration superb — 
particularly in the Concerto in A and the wildly fantastic ^ Dance 
of Death K' The Danse macabre, sketched in 1839 (written 
and rewritten in 1849 ^^^ ^^59) — ^ piece that belongs to the 
cat^ory of Berlioz' Nuit d'un sabbat, the Orgie des brigands, 
and Liszt's own Scherzo ironico, Mephistopheles, has for an 
avowed programme Orcagna's frescoes representing the Dance 
of Death, at Pisa, together with a reminiscence of Holbein's 
Dance of Death, at Basle. The piece consists of a series of 
grotesque variations on the old intonation of the ^ Dies irae ' used 
by Berlioz in the Nvit d'un sabbaU Remarkably clever as an 
example of the extremes of pianoforte technique, and equally 
clever as an example of grotesque instrumentation, it is ver}- 
effective when properly played to an audience in the mood for 
such things. 

Bare enumeration must suffice for John Field's pianoforte 
Concerto in Ab (the 7th), Ferdinand Ries' in CJf minor (the 
3rd), Stemdale-Bennett's in F minor (the 4th), Ferdinand Killer's 
in F$ minor (1863), Rubinstein's in O major and in D minor, 
Joachim Raff's in C minor (1870), as well as for Schumann's 
Concerto for violoncello, and his Concerto for four horns. All 
these works stand, more or less, apart from the main line of 

* The Concerto in E b and a good number of Liszt's earlier works owe much 
of their telling eifect to Joachim Raff, who for MTeral years acted as Liszt's 
secretaiy. 
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gradual change which marks the Romantic period, and none of 
them have left an appreciable impression upon professional 
executants, to whom they were, in the first instance, addressed 
and whom they mainly concern. 

Both Mendelssohn and Schumann made strenuous efforts in 
concerted chamber music for pianoforte and strings. Mendels- 
sohn's two trios, D minor and C minor, and his two sonatas for 
'ceUo and pianoforte, fine and finished as they are, particularly in 
the first movements and the Scherzos, have, for the present at 
any rate, lost their vogue. His three early pianoforte quartets 
are of small moment. 

Written in 1842, Schumann's famous Quintet in Eb soon 
became, and (apart from Brahms's in F minor) still remains, the 
favourite of concert audiences, despite the lugubrious In modo 
iPuna marcia, which has been nudidously described as an 
^ Elegy on the death of a Philistine.' Next to this ranks the 
pianoforte quartet also in Eb. Schumann in his later years 
wrote three trios — in D minor, F major, and 6 minor— of 
which the first is the strongest and the last a failure. With the 
exception of the first Allegro of the Trio in D minor and perhaps 
the Adagio of this and the Larghetto of the Trio in F, none of 
Schumann's trio movements reach the levd of Mendelssohn's. 
Two sonatas for violin and pianoforte, in A minor. Op. 105, and 
D minor. Op. 121, not so well considered, in point of form, as 
Mendelssohn's 'cello sonatas, belong to the period of Schumann's 
decline, when he wrote in feverish haste. The themes of the 
first movements of both sonatas are passionate, but the treat- 
ment produces an effect of effort and forced agitation. The 
slow movements, in F and 6 respectively, especially the first one, 
are in their way good, the finales mediocre. It is enough to 
mention the three Phantasiestiicke, Op. 73, for clarinet (or violin) 
and piano, and the three Romanzen, Op. 94, for oboe (or violin) 
and piano, as pieces perhaps better suited for the violin than 
either the oboe or clarinet. Marchenbilder, for pianoforte and 
viola. Op. 113, Marchenerzdhlunffen, for pianoforte, clarinet. 
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and violin^ and StUcke im Volkstan, for violoncello and piano- 
forte^ Op. loa, are in the main dull^ though not without an 
occasional glimpse of beauty. 

In his three string quartets, Op. 41, Schumann tried to make 
each movement exhibit some definite mood^ in a manner which 
should depend for its effect upon a concise and direct expression 
of the idea rather than upon a complex scheme of contrasting 
subjects and balanced developments. And he thus managed to 
say things aphoristicaUy which had never been so expressed 
before. He was well aware that in the most intellectual de- 
partment of instrumental music, the string quartet, any effect 
produced by mere mass or colour, anything which gave the 
impression of trickery, would instantly be revealed as an error 
in style, and in this respect his three quartets are more 
satisfactory than Mendelssohn's seven. Not that Mendels- 
sohn's music for stringed instruments can be called other than 
masterly; but the fact remains that his Quartets and Quintets 
contain, here and there, certain effects which suggest the 
orchestra or the pianoforte— such, for instance, as the use of 
the tremolo in the first Allegro of the D major Quartet, Op. 
44, No. I, and the Quintet in F minor. Op. 80, or the use 
of syncopated accompaniments in the first Allegro of the 
Quartet in E minor, and other devices of the kind. Mendels- 
sohn's fine Octet for strings, published as Op. 20, with its very 
clever and poetically suggestive Scherzo, is too weU known to 
need any detailed description. It was a truly astonishing feat 
for a boy half-way through his seventeenth year \ Unification 
is attempted by a repetition in the Finale of the principal 
subject of the Scherzo— with the same end in view, subjects 
from the first movement of the Quartet, Op. 12^ in Eb, are also 
reproduced in the Finale. 

Verdi's one contribution to chamber music, a string quartet 
in E minor, is interesting and original throughout. It consists 
of the usual four movements : (i) a rather lengthy, yet effective, 

^ CompMe Sir Qeorge Grove in the article on Mendelnohn, Did, ii. p. 358. 
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Allegro^ i, consistent in fonn^ masterly in treatment, and fuU 
of novel effects ; (2) an Andantino, i, in C, of piquant inven- 
tion both as regards melody and modulation; (3) a short 
Scherzo Prestissimo ; and (4) a Scherzo Fuga, ^, allq^ assai 
mosso, very cleverly elaborated and brought to a bright dose 
in E major. The work, like Borodine's second quartet, is 
worthy of more serious attention than it has received. 



CHAPTER XI 



PIANOFORTE MUSIC 



I 



An anthology of Weber's oompositions for the pianoforte 
would exclude all the variations on popular tunes and include 
the Concertstiick^ the sonatas in A t? major and D minor, the 
so-called Perpetuum mobile (Finale, Sonata in C), the Mo- 
mento capriccioso, the Rondeau biiUant in Eb, the Polacca 
in E, the Aufforderung zum Tanz (Ulnvitation h la valse) 
and a few of the four-hand trifles. Op. 60. It is a small list, 
but a weighty one, for it consists of the most original and 
technically the most advanced pieces after Beethoven and 
Schubert and before Schumann and Chopin, In most of these 
pieces Weber has broken new ground and has proved to be the 
pioneer of later developments : in almost all of them he added 
a good deal to the keyboard technique of Dussek, Clementi, 
and even of Beethoven. Thus, for instance, taking a hint from 
Beethoven, he produced special and very distinct effects of 
sonority without the aid of the pedals, or by some particular use 
of them ; he developed Dussek's showy passage work of scales 
and broken chords — as we know it in that master's sonatas in 
F minor, Op. 77, called L'Invocation, and Op. 70 in Al7, 
called Le Retottr d Paris — still further in the direction of pliant 
grace and glitter. Unfortunately Dussek^s rather lax and patchy 
construction also reappears in the Allegros of Weber's sonatas, 
which, like those of Dussek, are concert pieces intended for the 
use of professional players. The predominance of sentiment 
over closeness and concentration of design is fully apparent 
— ^as for instance in the fine first movement of the Sonata 
in Ab« A number of Weber's early pianoforte %vork8 look 
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like steppiDg-Btones to his operas ; even the Polacca in E, the 
Invitation, and the ConcertstUck seem to belong to the same 
group and to point in the same direction. It is worthy of note 
that up to the present day Weber's influence is felt in the 
ball-room. The chevaleresque spirit and subtle grace of his 
Aufforderung zum Tanz {U Invitation a la vaUe) ^ has changed 
the character of the German Walzer, which it made the richer 
by a note of brilliant gaiety, of dignified ease^ and gentle manners^ 
unknown before. Up to Weber's time the Walzer resembled 
a rustic dance known as the Landler (compare the Waltz in 
Der FreischUtz, or the middle part of the Presto alia tedesca 
of Beethoven's Sonatina, Op. 79), or else it was like a fluent 
Minuetto with a touch of sentimentality like Schuberf s so- 
called Sehnsuchtswalzer in A b, Op. 9, No. a. 

Then came Weber with his dashing AUegro eon Juoeo, and 
his frank enjoyment of life and movement. Thus, together 
with Schubert, he appears as the originator of the modem Valse 
and the father of the music of the Strausses and other masters 
of the dance. His influence is perceptible even in Chopin, 
whose lighter valses owe as much of their freshness and charm 
to the Invitation as some of his Polonaises owe their fire to 
the Polacca in E K 

Before passing on to the works of Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
and Chopin, John Field must be mentioned'. To find any- 
thing so dainty in sentiment, so novel and perfect in diction, 
as Field^s Nocturnes, No. 4 in A, | and No. 7 also in A^ f , one 
would have to go back to Mozarf s Rondo in A minor, or 
forward to certain Nocturnes of Chopin. The designation 
^ Nocturne ^ is Field's own, and only nine or ten of the pieces 

' The gimoefal pantomimic music of the Introdaction and the Epilogue aooonntB 
for that title. 

' Tiennese dance mosic from i8ao to 1850, with Labitsky, Straoss the elder, 
and Lanner, reflects the spirit of the Sonth German hourgeoisie of that lime. 
With the younger Strauss and Qnngl the valse becomes Fan-Qermanic and 
cosmopolitan. With Chopin and Brahms it leaves the confines of the public 
ball-room and returns to the domain of graceful fkncy. 

' Field, a pupil of Clementi, was bom in Dublin 178a, he died in 1837. 
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flo called are genuine ^. Field's frail little pieces are remark- 
able for originality of spirit and novel technique. Each bar 
shimmers with the gleam of romance. To realize their merit 
it suffices to remember their date^ and to compare them with 
some of their offsprings such as Nos. i^ 18, 19^ 37^ of Men- 
delssohn's lAeder ohne Worte, or the first set of Chopin's 
Nocturnes, Op. 9. High and varied as is the artistic quality 
of these particular pieces of Mendelssohn's and Chopin's, the 
mysterious voice of poesy does not so unmistakably resound 
in them as in Field's. Besides the two Nocturnes just men- 
tioned, those in Bt?, Ab, and Eb merit attention ^ It is 
evident that Chopin in his elegiac mood is much indebted to 
Field. The kind of emotion expressed in Chopin's Noc- 
turnes, the type of melody with its graceful embellishments, 
the waving accompaniments in widespread chords with their 
vaguely prolonged sound supported and coloured by the pedals, 
all this and more Chopin derived from Field. Even from the 
executant's point of view, there is as much trace of the study 
of Field's pieces in Chopin's case, . as there is of dementi's or 
Berger's' in Mendelssohn's, or of Cramer and Hummel in 
Schumann's. 

Mendelssohn intended his lAeder ohne TForte, eight books 
in all, to be straightforward, simple, and naive, that is to say, 
Mozartian in the expretaion of emotion. In their effects the 
majority* of the Lieder are graceful and pleasing. There is 
refined musical sentiment, perfect savoir-faire, balance, com- 
plete finish, but not music in the f uUest and warmest sense, 
as we get it so often in Schumann and Brahms. In spite of 
occasional titles — Oondellied, Volkslied, Jagdlied, Friihlings- 
lied, Spinnerlied (the three latter, though generally adopted, 
are not furnished by the composer), each Lied rests solely upon 
its musical merits. Among the finest of them we may point 

' * Pabliihen, by including amngenients, bare inenMed tbe number to 18. 
' The Ifttter is tbe prototype of Chopin's Op. g, No. 2, also in Et^. 
' Berger was dementi's pupil and Mendelssohn's teacher. 
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to the Gondellied in A minor, the Volkslied in the same key, 
the 80-called Spring Song in A major, the first Lied, in E major, 
of Book I ^, and the first, E b major, of Book II \ 

Besides the Songs without words, Mendelssohn's most im- 
portant contributions to the solo literature of the pianoforte 
consist of six Preludes and Fugues, a Scherzo a capricdo in 
F j( minor. Op. 35, and the Variations sinenses. Op. 54. The 
first of the six fugues, in E minor, is a nuisterpiece on the lines 
of J. S. Bach, whose numner it often recalls both in texture' 
and in movement ' ; but with the remaining numbers the 
interest lies more in the Prelude, e.g. the one in A b, F minor, 
and Bb. The 'Serious' Variations on a beautiful theme in 
D minor. Andante |, are remarkable for ingenuity of treatment 
and grouping, and for skilful handling of the instrument. The 
scheme is akin to that of Bach's Chaconne for violin and 
Beethoven's Variations in C minor with the very effective turn 
to the major key towards the end common to both, and a 
showy dose in the minor. These Variations in the matter of 
invention break no new ground — as, on the contrary, is the 
case in all of Beethoven's, the majority of Brahms', and in some 
of Schumann's Variations — but the unity of style, the balance 
of effects, and the mature craftsmanship shown throughout are 
qualities beyond praise. 

Other sets of variations, the posthumous Op. 82 in E b and 
those in Bb, look like preparatory studies for the Variations 
s^rieuses. The two sets last mentioned can hardly count as 
representative pieces, though they are quite up to the average 
level of the master's work. 

When Schumann took to composing, at first he devoted 

^ Chopin's fsTOurite. 

' It may be added that several of the Lieder make good stadies for specialities 
of Umch — like Nos. 10, 11, 15, 18, 24, 30 and 32. Eancif ul snb-titles, snch as 
haye been furnished for all the Lieder by Stephen Heller, or poems cited by ^'ay 
of iUustration, are entirely superflnons and often misleading. 

^ GompsTC the wonderful fugues in Beethoven's Op. loi, xo6, and no, which 
are also written on the lines of Bach, but in every bar bear the stamp of 
Beethoven's impetuous individuality. 
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himself exdusively to the pianoforte^-he relied more upon his 
temperament and his gift of improvisation^ than upon any 
system or tradition of style ; and from the earliest sketches for 
pianoforte to the apotheosis of Faust, he was influenced by 
the romantic spirit of the time as it reached him through litera- 
ture. With r^;ard to the pianoforte pieces^ it in wonder- 
ful tiiat so early in his career he should have been able to 
condense and express so many heterogeneous suggestions 
emanating from non-musical sources. When he began to 
publish^ his actual professional attainment was insufficient^ 
distincdy less than that of Mendelssohn^ Chopin^ or Berlioz. 
His early manner^ from Opus i to about Opus 9, was modelled 
on the style of his favourite author Jean Paul. ^ I have learnt/ 
he said^ ^more counterpoint from Jean Paul Richter than 
from any music-master.^ The counterpoint is not particularly 
in evidence; but Heine's humorous account of Jean Paul's 
manner will throw some light on the matter, ^Jean Paul's 
periods/ wrote Heine^ ^are constructed like a series of diminu- 
tive chambers, which are often so narrow that if one idea 
happens to meet another there is sure to be a collision ; the 
ceiling above is provided with hooks to hold up all manner of 
ideas^ and the walls are furnished with secret drawers to con- 
ceal emotion K' And Schumann's style, like Jean Paul's, was 
the result of impidsive improvisation and a constant desire to 
symbolize, with apparentiy no knowledge of the art of selection. 
He seems to be trying to reproduce Jean Paul's figurative and 
metaphorical mode of expression in terms of music, and appears 
to be playing with poetical metaphors, unable to find full 
expression for his meaning. In the early sets of solo pieces 
with suggestive tities, Schumann deals in terse epigrammatic 
phrases, which he joins one with another^ but with littie or no 
attempt at evolving anything further. So long as such phrases 
are suffidentiy novel and the pieces concise^ the result is both 
striking and fascinating^ as is the case in the Intermezzi, Op. 4, 
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the Damdsiundlertanze, Op. 6^ the Sc^es mignoimes entitled 
Cameval, Op. g, Kreiilerianay Op. i6 (1837) (the title is 
meant to recall the fantastic figure of E. T. A. Hoffmann's 
Capellmeister Ereissler), particularly the highly original i^um- 
bers I, %, 4, and 6. The fantastic miniatures ^ that go to make 
up the majority of Schumann's publications from Op. 9 to 23^ 
some niunbers of the Phantasie in C and KreUleriana, the 
Allqpx) Op. 8 and the Sonatas excepted, are each the brief 
expression of a single mood, each remarkable for concentration 
and power of suggestion. But this method of stringing together 
a number of independent paragraphs, as in the lengthy Hu- 
mareskef Op. 20, or in the last of the NoveUetten, F j( minor. 
Op. 21, does not conmiend itself. The result is ill-balanced, 
incongruous, and, at times, even wearisome. In several sets 
of pieces earlier than the Cameval, such as PtgriUons, Op. 2, 
Intermezzi, Op. 4, Impramptue, Op. 5, DamdslrimMertdnze, 
Op. 6, there is much that is inchoate, though not exactly 
indefinite. Even in later and more mature pieces surprises 
and contradictions abound, as for instance in No. 7, TVoum^t- 
wirreny where a series of abstruse chords interrupts a lively 
piece of salon music. Sometimes Si;humann obtrudes his 
particular whims and even his personality, for instance when 
he introduces mysterious quotations from his own Papittons 
in the Cameval or from the ^Abegg' variations in the last 
number of the Intermezzi, Op. 4. 

Schumann in his early days reproduced what he had been 
taught or what he had studied. It* is not surprising, therefore, 
that his early pieces contain traces of Hummel and of 
Schubert His indebtedness to Schubert has been frequently 
pointed out, but that to Hummel and even to Moschdes has 
been overlooked. The Allegro in B minor, for instance^ might 
well be called ' Reminiscences d'Hummel' ; compare also the 
Finale of the Sonata vaY% minor. Op. 11, and the Toccata, 
Op. 7, with HummePs Sonata in F j( minor. Fantasia in E b, and 

^ Hanptmaim ladled them Sdfihdohm^ Tit-biU. 
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the Scherzo of the Sonata, Op. 106, in D. The fantastic titles, 
some of them interchangeable ad lUntum — such as Arabesque^ 
Blumenstuck, Novelletten, Humoreske, Nachtstiicke, Kreis- 
leriana — derive directly from Jean Paul and E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
It has already been pointed out with regard to Schumann's 
orchestral works that he stopped short of actual programme 
music, although here and there he makes use of an inscription 
or a motto in verse or a musical quotation from some work of 
bis own or of his bride, Clara Wieck. The same practice 
appears in his pi^oforte music For example, the great 
Phautasie in C major. Op. 1 7, exhibits the following lines of 
F. Schlegel's by way of a clue : — 



Darch alle TSne tSnet 
Im bnnten Erdentnuim 
£in leiaer T<m geaogen' 
FViT den der beimlich laucht. 



Midrt all tones that Tibnte 
Throogh eaiih'i mingled dreame 
One whiipered note reeounda 
For ean attent to hear. 



The ' ear attent to hear ' wiU readily perceive the uniting tones 
that run through all the pictures which the imagination of the 
composer unrolls^ 
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Again^ the Intermezzo No. 2, Op. 4, is inscribed ^ Meine Ruh 
ist hin/ i. e. Gretchen's song from Goethe's Faust ; Navelleiten 
No. 3, as at first published^ had a motto taken from Macbeth, 
and ' Verrufene Stelle ' in Waldacenen has a motto from HebbeL 
Such things are meant to be merely accessories^ indications of 
the mood in which the piece is to be heard or interpreted. Out 
of a total of seventy-four instrumental pieces thirty-four have 
characteristic titles and musical quotations. In the majority 
of instances the titles and inscriptions help to explain the mood 
of the music. It may be that the hearer misses his way if 
he goes from the piece to the inscription or the quotation^ 
but from the inscription to the piece the path is straight and 
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a knowledge of what is intended adds to the pleasure oi 
listening. The delicate touch of romanticism shows to per- 
fection in pieces like Des Abends. This little masterpiece 
conveys just that which music can convey^ and words or 
colours cannot* There is something new here^ both in spirit 
and in technique. In the latter respect the novelty lies in the 
continuous contradiction of the prevailing f time of the harmonic 
accompaniment and the quaver triplets of the melody^ to which 
the constant use of the pedal adds a vague atmospheric effect ; 
a mere trifle, it may be, but complete and perfect in itself. 
The companion piece entitied Warum ? is equally good. Here 
the charm lies in the syncopation of the accompaniment against 
two responding parts which overlap, one phrase beginning 
before the other has come to an end. There is no need to 
dwell upon other such buds and flowers of poesy; but attention 
must be called to Nos. 4 and 6 from Ereisleriana, ^ Arlequin ' 
and ^Eusebius^ from Cameval, ^In der Nacht^ from Phat^ 
tasiestUcke, Op. la, the Aria from the Sonata in Fjf minor, 
the last of the Etudes symphoniques in O Jf minor, and, above 
all, to those inimitable examples of musical miniature, the 
Kinderscenen, Op. 15. 

Apart from his Concerto in A minor, none of Schumann's 
larger pianoforte works, i.e. the three Sonatas, the ]6tude8 
symphoniques, the Phantasie in C, Op. 17, the FaicMngS" 
schwank, the Humoreske, Op. 20, the Novelletten, are entirely 
without flaw or shortcoming. The power of invention and tiie 
emotion displayed are astonishing; so is the wealth of detail 
in rhythm, harmony, melody, and the persistency in the attempts 
to produce new effects of sonority. But the formative power 
is defective or imperfectiy developed; tiie materials are not 
completely welded together, the profusion of detail tends to 
obscure or upset the balance, the structure shows a lack of 
unity, the music is not so much an organic whole as it is a 
fusion of parts, and, at times, the treatment of the instrument 
leaves much to be desired. Indeed the key-board technique is 
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here and there so clumsy that the novel effects fail to be 
effective. 

To make Schumann's pianoforte music sound right a far 
greater and more persistent use of the pedal is required than 
in the music of any earlier composer. He is generally content 
with the indication ^ con pedale/ and leaves the application in 
detail to the executant. If the use of the pedal, no matter how 
frequent, were restricted to the sustaining of particular notes 
or harmonies there could be no objection ; but if a composer 
chooses to sustain certain important notes or chords in defiance 
of the context and without regard to the ^ muddy' confusion 
and contradiction of harmony which results, he wilfully does 
an injury to his cause. Compare for instance, Schumann's 
Faschingsschwank, the Intermezzo in E b minor, bars fourteen 
and fifteen and bars twenty-nine and thirty, or Etudes sjrmpho- 
niqueSy No. VIII, the last four bars — ^where the blur of conflicting 
harmonies is the unavoidable result of the prescribed ^ pedal 
obbligato,' and these bars cannot be played without the pedal. 
As instances of impracticable technical experiments see the 
Intermezzo entitled ^Paganini' (No. i6 of the Cameval), and 
note the chords^ andpp before the return ; other examples 
occur in the last twenty bars of Kreisleriana, No. 3, in the 
Humoreske (middle of the Intermezzo), and in the third 
section of the Blumenituck, where during some sixteen bars 
the thumb of the right hand is expected to hold down certain 
keys whilst the left hand is to touch the same keys staeeato. 

Of the three Sonatas (in F % minor. Op. 1 1 ; F minor. Op. 14; 
and O minor. Op. aa), the first two are the strongest and 
warmest ; the third is formally finished, but not very significant. 
The Adagio Introduction to the Sonata in FJf minor, 'the 
most romantic of sonatas,' as Liszt was wont to call it, is full 
of passionate melody ; the Allegro which follows is forcible and 
vigorous, though, by a curious error of judgement, it reaches 
its emotional climax before the dose required by the sonata 
form, and thus the interest declines at the very point where^ 
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with Beethoven^ it would have been chiefly concentrated. This 
means that the design of the entire movement is feeble with 
rq;ard to the distribution of key centres. The boisterous 
Scherzo has an intermezzo ^Alla Burla^ and a burlesque 
instrumental recitative to lead back to the theme. The Finale 
contains fine points^ notably the first subject and a coda of 
entrancing warmth ; but it is long and patchy, there is evidence 
of its having been still longer in the first instance, and the 
shears seem to have been ruthlessly applied, so that the relative 
positions of key centres is even more anomalous than it is in 
the first Allegro. Compare the section in Eb and in C with 
the context. For the absurd title of the Sonata in F minor. 
Op. 14, 'Concert sans orchestre,^ Schumann disclaimed 
responsibility. The second edition presents a revised and 
partially rewritten text. In turn fiery, passionate, tender, 
humorous, the work covers a wide range of feeling, though it 
suffers from uniformity of key, all the movements being in 
F minor. As is the case with the first of the solo sonatas, the 
materials are not completely unified, and there is now and again 
a sense of incoherence. 

The phrase that acts as a musical motto is part of the subject 
for the Variations that form the third movement. Under 
various disguises it appears throughout the work. Among 
these disguises the last of the variations is particularly interesting 
as a very characteristic and personal effusion — striking in its 
emotional sincerity. 
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The final PreBto^ a sort of Toccata akin to the Finales of 
Beethoven^B Op. %7 and 54^ with its incessant, almost delirious 
whiri of rapid semiquavers and the persistent rhythmical 
anticipation with every change of chord, produces a disquieting 
effect on the hearer K The Andantino belonging to the Sonata 
Op. aa, f 9 a moonlight scene ^mit allem romantischen Zubehor '9' 
is the best of the four movements, the final Rondo the weakest. 
The Novettettenf a total of eight numbers^ are pieces of an 
illustrative kind — in some sense programme music. To the 

1 Tbi» movement ii an extreme instuce of the mechanSoally contrived eftecti of 
■nticitMition and aynoqpatioii, of which Schnmann was to fond. Oompai« the 
long eeriet of havdly interrnpted lyncotMitioni in the middle of the fiiet movement 
of Fa»ehitig9Kkwa9ik, Op. a6. 

' Schnmann'i letter to HIm Laidlaw anent the HumtaafuUkhe, Op. la. 
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exquisite little miniatures cdHedKinderscenen already mentioned 
may be added the second of the Romanzen (FJf major), the 
charming trifles contained in the Album fur die Jugend, the 
Albumblatter, Op. 124^ and the four^hand pieces^ Op. 85. 

The Cameval, so called by Schumann himself ^ consists for 
the most part of very clever variations on a rather unmusical 
theme of four notes — ^A^ E \> (Oennan Es)^ C^ and B Q (Oerman 
H) ; thus A-S-C-H^ which notes, besides being the murical 
letters in Schumann^s own name, also happen to spell the 
name of the birthplace of his friend Ernestine von Fricken ^. 
These notes will be found embedded in most of the littie 
pieces. The arrangement with a view to contrast, and the notion 
of a musical carnival, were an afterthought. The enigmatic 
presentation of the four notes as 'Sphinxes^ is evidentiy 
intended as a joke in the manner of Jean Paul — a riddle 
without an answer '• J. S. Bach in his younger dajrs set 
the example of using the letters of his name in this way, and 
Schumann took tiie hint in his six Fugues on the name of 
B-A-C-H, as did Liszt afterwards. The theme of Schumann's 
^Abegg^ variations, Op. i, is a sort of musical acrostic 
belonging to the same style of experimental composition; so 
is the littie jriice d^occasion, ' Greeting to Oade,^ O-A-D-E, 
in the Album fur die Jugend, and several others. The 
signatures Florestan and Eusebius (in imitation of Jean Paulas 
Walt und Wult) which Schumann appended to his critical 
articles, and which appear as nom$ de guerre in the Davids 
bundlertanze, and the F j( minor Sonata, are meant to represent 
Schumann himself in his humorous and sentimental moods. The 
series of sketches entitied Waldscenen, already mentioned, 
contains one number, ^Einsame Blumen/ that in its delicate 
loveliness ranks high among the lesser pieces'. ^Canonische 

* The ' &tiel]»* of the CbrMMol. 

' Of oonne the bferee «re not neeot to be pkjed, though Anton Bnhinntein 
need to beng them, dowly, f ortiiiinKV— end look nlemn. 

* « Qeeange der Frtlhe»' the lateet pablicetSoni for the pianoforte, be&oog to the 
laet nd jeen that wera darkened bj Schmnaon*! ^tnliie atar. 
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Studien^ and ^Skizzen^ for Pedalfliigel^ Op. ^6 and 58, 
together with the six ^ Bach ' Fugues^ Op. 60, for the organ^ 
seven ' Characterstucke in Fughetten form' for pianoforte^ 
Op. 126^ are fruits of the special studies in Counterpoint that 
Schumann b^an to make about the middle of his career. 
They are all interesting; some, like the first of the Cauonische 
Studien (a minor V ) and Nos. i and % of the ' Bach ' Fugues, 
are ingenious and beautiful. 

As a composer of pianoforte music Schumann had but one 
superior among his contemporaries — Chopin, pre-eminently 
the poet of the piano, the genius of the instrument, who by 
divine instinct realized the impossible and hardly seemed 
conscious of the fact. There is in his best work a breath and 
glow as of the south wind. His fervour of spirit, the fire and 
force of his fancy, his pathos, and, in his lighter moods, his. 
ease, grace, and consummate taste, are unique. Some part 
of his work, not a large part, appears over-refined, hectic, and* 
morbid ; a small part belongs to the Parisian salon ; most is 
poetical work of a high order, perfect, not only in fragments 
and sporadically, but in entire pieces and entire groups of 
pieces. The music rings true. Chopin does not pose for 
pathos and emphasis. The sensitive delicacy of his nature 
kept him within the limits of courtesy and prompted him to 
shun the more violent accents of passion ; his canon of taste 
was the result of his temperament. He shrank from the 
robust, open-air power of Beethoven and was now and then 
inclined to emphasize those elements that make for sensuousness. 
The most artistic of romanticists, he never forgot or over- 
stepped the limits of the art. He avoided everjrthing that 
might seem pedantic, dogmatic, or theoretical. He had nothing 
to preach or teach, unless it be his own incommunicable gift 
of beauty. The fire of his genius increased in intensity as 
time went on. His skill ^ in the use of tiie sieve for noble 
words ' enriched his work and saved it from extravagance. 

To a student, the perfect finish of Chopin*s pieces affords 
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evidence of the care and labour that he expended upon them. 
A comparison of the rather flimsy early pieces which were 
published as csuvres posthumes with those that he published 
himself^ say from Op. 9 to Op. 65, inclusive^ will suffice to 
show that he rejected music enough to fill scores of pages. As 
he was fond of types such as the Mazurka^ the Polonaise^ 
the Nocturne, in which some sort of rhythmic and melodic 
scheme is prescribed at the outset, he virtually set himself the 
task of saying the same thing over and over again. Yet he 
appears truly inexhaustible ; each Impromptu, Prelude, £tude. 
Nocturne, Scherzo, Ballade, Polonaise, Mazurka presents an 
aspect of the subject not pointed out before; each has a 
birthright of its own. Chopin indeed is one of the rarest 
inventors, not only as regards the technicalities of pianoforte 
playing, but as regards composition. Besides being a master 
of his particular instrument, he is a singer in that high sense 
in which Keats, and Coleridge, and Tennyson are singers. He 
tells of new things well worth hearing, and finds new ways of 
saying them. He is a master of style — a master of flexible 
and delicate rhythm, a fascinating melodist, a subtle harmonist. 
The emotions that he expresses are not of the highest: his 
bias is always romantic and sentimental. In his earliest 
productions his matter and manner are alike frequently weak ; 
in his latest now and then turgid. But in the bulk of his work, 
be the sentiment what it may, he makes amends for any 
apparent want of weight by the utmost refinement of diction. 
With him the manner of doing a thing is the essence of the 
thing done. He is ever careful to avoid melodic, rhjrthmic, or 
harmonic commonplace; and he strove so hard to attain 
refinement of harmony that in a few of his latest pieces, such^ 
for instance, as the Polonaise-Fantaisie, the Violoncello Sonata, 
and the last set of Mazurkas, he appears to have spun his 
progressions into useless niceties. The impressions Chopin 
received, in Poland during boyhood and youth renudned the 
principal sources of his inspiration. Personal impulses, later 
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on, added radiance and intensity to his expression of passion, 
but the influence of the Parisian environment is felt only in 
such pieces as the Valses, the Bolero, the Tarantella;, and a few 
of the Nocturnes. 

Seen on paper, much of Chopin's work appears to be unduly 
ornate. Frequently, indeed generally — except in the cantabile 
of the Nocturnes, Scherzos, and Sonatas — ^the thought is stated 
in terms of ornament* In consequence there is a softening and 
clouding of outlines and things look very complex on paper, 
but in performance the main lines stand forth clearly enough. 

A considerable variety and novelty of form may be found in 
the collection of pieces such as Preludes, ]6tudes. Impromptus, 
Mazurkas, and Ballades ; and, with the exception of the first 
movements of the Concertos and of the three Sonatas, Op. 35, 
58, and 65 (the last of which is the Sonata with violoncello men- 
tioned above), there is no shortcoming. A very delicate feeling 
for balance and proportion is generally present ; no matter how 
novel the scheme or how complex the details, the outlines are 
simple, telling, and self-contained, requiring no titie or explana- 
tion. Certain exceptional works, such as the Preludes in £ 
minor and D minor, the Prelude, Op. 45, in C Jf minor, the 
l^tudes in A minor and C minor. Op. 25, the Berceuse, the 
Barcarolle, the Nocturne in O major. Op. 37, No. a, the Finale 
of the Sonata in Bb minor. Op. 35, seem to mark a new de- 
parture, as of poems upon new lines. The art is here so com- 
plete that it disappears. 

Beethoven excepted, Chopin invented more that is valuable 
in the way of pianoforte effect and the technical treatment of 
the instrument, than any of his predecessors or contemporaries. 
His pupils and other witnesses agree in using the same words 
to convey a notion of his mode of playing his own pieces : 
^veiled, graduated, accentuated, evanescent,' ^the harmonic 
notes vaguely blending, yet the transitions from chord to chord 
and phrase to phrase clearly indicated,' ' ever-chanj^ng and 
undulating rhythms,' ^ indeteribable effects of chiaroscuro,' Le. 
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effects of sustained tone produced with the aid of the pedak. 
Heine^ who was intimate by instinct with the nuances of 
Chopin's musical expression and style of plajdng, speaks of 
him with becoming warmth: 'Not only does he shine as 
a virtuoso with a perfect technique^ but he accomplishes things 
of the highest value as a composer. He belongs to the sphere 
of Mozart or of Raphael. His true home is the dreamland of 
poesy. When I hear him, I entirely forget the mastery of his 
pianoforte playing and sink into the sweet abysses of his music' 
{Heine-Schriflen, x. pp. 287 and 342.) 

Of his solo sonatas two alone count : Op. 35 in B b minor 
and Op. 58 in B minor; the third in C minor (Op. 4) is an 
early and immature work which was published posthumously. 

Op. 35, the sonata that contains the funeral march (pub- 
lished 1840), is a great composition, Chopin's own from the 
first note to the last. There is no hint as to the composer's 
meaning in the titie of any of the movements; all that we 
know is that the extremely emotional music was called forth by 
the struggle for independence in Poland, and that the spiritual 
connexion of one movement with another is to be sought in 
this direction. The first movement conveys a sense of strife, 
of a resolve to conquer or to die. It is a true sonata movement, 
with the usual two contrasting subjects, a working-out section 
and a recapitulation. Then follows a fervent Scherzo, having 
something of the same fierce impulse in its leading part, with 
a piu lento exquisitely tender and graceful ; then the Marcia 
f unebre, with the cantilena which we all know by heart ; finally 
there is a wail, like the night wind's cry over the graves of 
vanquished men ^. If this Finale is played exactiy as Chopin 
directs — pianissimo and with hardly any gradation of tone — ^the 
effect produced is weird in the extreme. This is the movement 
of which Mendelssohn is reported to have said : ' Oh, I abhor 
it There is no music — no art,' and of which Schumann 
asserted that it contained 'more mockery than music.' But 

^ Coin|im the Pkelnde In E |^ minor, Op. a8> No. 14. 
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supposing it to be on the verge of, or even outside the pale of 
music proper, what is it to be caUed? It is a piece unique in 
its way, and of a genius not less than that of the three movements 
preceding it. Both Mendelssohn and Schumann seem to have 
overlooked the fact that the little toccata is perfectly orthodox 
in form ^ The Sonata in B minor. Op. 58, published some 
five years later (1845), ^ ^^^s concise and less well planned ; this 
is particularly the case in the first movement, of which the work- 
ing-out section is as lax in design as overwrought in style, and 
consequently somewhat chaotic in effect no matter how well 
played. But the long-drawn-out melodies of the Allegro 
maestoso and the Largo are remarkable even for Chopin, the 
supreme master of elegiac cantilena. In such melodies of 
Chopin there are frequent touches of Bellini — no note-for-note 
resemblance, but obvious spiritual connexion. Such, for tx-^ 
ample, are the second subject of the first Allegro in Chopin's 
£ minor concerto ; the corresponding passage in his B minor 
Sonata, Op. 58 ; the long melody in D b of the Scherzo, Op. 31 ; 
the melody that forms the trio of the Marche Jnnibre ; the 
principal melodies in the Nocturnes in Fjf and Ab and CJf 
minor; the second part of the Nocturne in B, Op. 9, No. 3 $ 
the posthumous Impromptu in CJf minor; the Prelude in Db, 
and many others. 

The majority of Chopiu^s ]6tudes, unlike those of Clementi,' 
Cramer, and Moscheles, have no didactic purpose ; the best are 
characteristic pieces, studies for masters, not for pupils. The 
^ Etuden,^ Op. 2 and 5 of Henselt, the ' l^tudes d'ex^cution 
transcendante ' and 'liltudes de concert' of liszt, may be said 
to vie with them. But if we look for originality, beauty, and 
variety of effect, Henselfs Studies are left far behind, and 
Liszt's, though remarkable from a virtuoso's point of view, lack 

^ After four introdactoty ban it itarti in the key of B)^ minor; with the 
a4th bar it moves on to lomething like a teoond tabject in the relative major, D b ; 
with the 39th bar the fonr introductory bars recur, and the return from the 43rd 
bar to the end, in B ^ minor, forms a complete recapitulation of the first section. 
The movement is in tBct unified on the lines of certain iVeludes of J. S. Bach. 
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the musical inBpiration of Chopin^B \ In a number of cases 
Chopin contrives to exhibit the theme of an l&tude in different 
aspects and under different lights. The Etude in Ab^ for 
instance (Op. 10^ No. 10)^ weaves into a ringle texture the 
diverse aspects of the leading figure. Other such Etudes are 
Op. 25^ Nos. 3 and 5. But, technicalities apart^ the most 
glorious of the £tudes are the two in C minor, Op. 10, No. 12, 
and Op. 25, No. 12, and No. 11 in A minor, Op. 25 — ^pas- 
sionate Ijrrics in the form of studies. Some of the Preludes, 
Op. 281 many of them little tone-poems that convey something 
of a passing perfume, correspond in style with particular 
J^tudes contained in Op. 10 and Op. 25, though with the 
exception of Nos. 8, j6, 19, and 24 (F jf minor, Eb, Bb minor, 
and D minor), which are Etudes in the full sense, they are 
but sketches '• 

The Impromptus, so called by Chopin, have some afi^ty 
to the Impromptus and Moments musicaux of Schubert; the 
exquisite melody and style are of course Chopin's own K Two 
or three of the early Nocturnes, Op. 9, No. 2, parts of Op. 32, 
Nos. I and 2, show traces of Field ^, but in all the rest Chopin 
speaks in his own nuigical way. The Nocturne in O major, 
Op. 37, No. 2, is one of the most original and subtly beautiful 
pianoforte pieces extant. Other fine pieces are the Nocturnes 
in C jf minor and Db, Op. 27, the tragic Nocturne in C minor. 
Op. 48, No. I, the dreamy and perhaps a little over-elaborated 
Nocturne in E major, Op. 62, No. i, and the Duet-Nocturne 
in E b. Op. 55, No. 2, to which professed students of Chopin 

^ In two instanoety at any rate, Lisst'afitodet an Cbopinftt second hai^ Compare 
LiBzfs yery dever '£tnde de concert' in F minor (No. a) and the ' fitude 
d*ez^eation tranaoendante ' (No. lo) with Chopin*a two itndea in the tame key. 
Henaelt tooimitatea and dilntea Chopin — witneaa fitndea, Op. 5, Noa. 2, 9, and 10. 

' Taken aa aketehee they may he compared with the aecond and third set of 
Beethoven'a ' Bagatellea'— merely ezperimenta, it may he, bnt of high yalne. 

' Compare Bohahert'a Moment mnaieal, No. 4 in Cft minor, with Chopin*a 
f oorth Impromptu, the poathumona one, alao in C f minor. 

* Aa Leopazdi'a darker mood reflects the peaaimiam of Byron, ao Chopin*a 
elegiac melancholy ia doaely in touch with that of Field and B^linL 
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have not yet given the attention that it deserves. ^ I do not 
care for the Ladies'-Chopin/ Wagner remarked in 1877, ^ there 
is too much of the Parisian salon in that ' ; but, whether one 
cares for the salon or not, the wit and finesse of French society 
seem to be more accurately caught and reflected in some of 
Chopin^s lighter pieces than anywhere else in art. Un- 
doubtedly, within these confines of el^ance and pleasant 
trifling, Chopin is unrivalled. But let no one suppose that 
the true weight and significance of his music is to be found 
there. 

It is difficult to say anything adequate of that glorification 
of Polish national music which Chopin has accomplished in his 
Polonaises and Mazurkas. The latter range from mere jeux 
d^esprit to highly elaborated pieces. Some of the Polonaises, 
such as those in A, C minor, A b and F minor, are grandiose 
pictures of pomp and pageantry. In both Mazurkas and 
Polonaises melodic and rhythmical idioms belonging to Eastern 
Europe abound. To a western ear some of the exotic melodies 
based on unfamiliar scales and the resulting harmonies sound 
strangely impressive. The impulsive rhythm, the delirious swirl, 
or the languor of certain Mazurkas (Nos. 39, 3, 10-13, 40, 22, 23, 
29-32), the dithyrambic enthusiasm, the barbaric din and clang, 
of certain Polonaises (Ab, F j$ minor. Op. 53 and 44), convey 
impressions as of oriental exaltation, languid sensuousness, mili- 
tant enthusiasm, or dithyrambic excess. Compared with the 
fresh open-air spirit of Beethoven's Scherzos, the burly humour 
of Schumann's, the bustle of Mendelssohn's, Chopin seems to 
have struck a new vein ; he invented the sardonic Scherzo. In 
the four pieces which he calls by this title, the music has an air 
of impatience and questioning irony that alternates with mo- 
ments of dreamy pathos. A fifth Scherzo, the best of all, that 
in E b minor, contained in the Sonata, Op. 35, already men- 
tioned, belongs to this group. It is remarkable for conciseness, 
for concentrated eneigy, and for the strange grace of the trio 
— ^four-bar and five-bar rhythms overlapping. In the Barca- 
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rolle, the Berceiue, and the Ballade* — ^pieces of an illuBtrative 
cast, experimento with an unwritten but implied programme — 
Chopin discovered a form of expression peculiar to himself; 
the music, especially in the Ballades, appeals to the imagina- 
tion, like a narrative poem. The third Ballade, in A b> is the 
most perfect as a well-balanced and carefully-designed piece ; 
the second, in F, is the most fascinating and fantastic — one longs 
for a clue to the mysterious tale which the music unfolds ; the 
first is perhaps the most impassioned ; the fourth is the most 
elaborate, as it is the richest. Certain harmonies that look 
unfamiliar in Chopin^s text because of the complex notation 
with all manner of accidentals, sound like pure chords ^. The 
practice of employing transient chromatic harmonies in the 
same manner as transient chromatic single notes or groups of 
notes began with Chopin, as, for instance, in the trio of the 
Polonaise, Op. 4a It has been much extended by later com- 
posers, notably by Wagner in Tristan und Isolde and in Parstfal. 

Chopin always kept a metronome on his teaching piano. His 
/tfinpo Tubato was not an eccentric swaying to and fro in point 
of speed. ^The singing hand,^ he taught, ^may deviate — the 
accompanying hand must keep time.' ' Fancy a tree with all 
•its branches swayed by the wind — the stem is the steady time, 
the moving leaves are the melodic inflexions V It follows that 
certain readings of Chopin, which are dear to the heart of many 
a virtuoso, must be discarded as caricatures. He disliked 
exaggerated accentuation: ^It produces an effect of didactic 
pedantry.' ^You must sing if you wish to play — hear good 
singers and leam to sing yourself.' 

Since the expiration of the copyrights, Chopin's text has 
suffered much at the hands of editors. It is true that Chopin's 
method of notation does not always express the full musical 
sense, inasmuch as the effects of sustained sound, which are 

^ Compaxe the Barcarolle, the Sonata in B minor, ftnt morement, the Polonaise- 
Fantaiaie. 
' This saying b Touched for by losit. 
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best gained bjr the use of the pedal^ are written out only in so 
far as the player's finger can hold down the key. In like 
manner his notation of fioriture, connating of an irregular 
number of delicate grace-notea^ expreaaea exactly what the 
fingers are to do^ but no more. Nor is anything more 
desirable. Attempts to write out note-values in full^ or to 
group the little ornamental notes so as to fit them into the 
time of the bar, are thoroughly misleading, for they tend to 
destroy the graceful ease of the music and to foster pedantry 
on the part of the executants. Tellefsen's presentation of the 
text, based upon Parisian proof-copies (the only proofs read 
by Chopin himself), is perfunctory and insufllciently revised 
for the press. Klindworih's valuable edition, a marvd of 
careful musical philology, contains too much of the editor's 
own views as to details of notation, fingering, &c. ; it is Chopin 
seen through the temperament of a very masterful editor. 
The only recent edition free from undue interference with the 
notation, valuable also as a partial ^ record of Chopin^s pecu- 
liarities in the matter of fingering, pedalling, and the like, ia 
that of Mikuli, the last of the master's professional pupils. 
^ Chopin and loszt, as pianists and composers for the jnano- 
forte, have often been compared. Facing the audience liszt 
was triumphant. But when it is asserted that Ldszt' has out- 
stripped Chopin as a composer for the instrument we must 
protest — ^the fact being that Loszt, in many instances, is but^ 
the imitator or the exaggerator of Chopin. Liszt's publicationa 
for the pianoforte solo may be ranged thus: I. FantaUies 
dramatiques, II. Annies de pilerinage. III. Harmonies 
podiques et religieu$e$» lY. Sonata, Concertos, Etudes, and mis- 
cellaneous works. V. Bhapeodies hongrcises. VI. Partitions 
de piano of Beriioz and Beethoven's S3rmphonies, Beethoven^s 
and Weber's Overtures, &c.; Transcriptions of IViganini^a 
Caprices, Rossini's Soir^ musicales, Schubert's Soir^ de 

^ Frequently when Mikoli has no vithentic materialfl m to fingering, he f lUs 
back upon Klhidworth; hence certain inoonaiitendes. 
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Vienne (yalses)^ Songs by Schubert^ Schumann^ Robert Franz, 
arrangements for two pianos of Beethoven's ninth symphony, 
Beethoven's Concertos in C minor, O, and E b ; and also the 
majority of Liszt's own orchestral pieces '• 

Lisztwas always ready to makespeculativeexperiments in form. 
The earliest of these were the ^ Fantaisies dramatiques/ which 
belong to the period of his early manhood, 1830-49-50, when 
he led the life of a travelling virtuoso. These pieces derive from 
the 'Variations brillantes' and 'Variations de concert,' mainly 
on operatic tunes, which were equaUy beloved by the virtuosi 
and the public of those days. Starting from such facile types 
Liszt added an Intrada, certain connecting links to make the 
design continuous, and a finale. The idea was to combine the 
tunes and variations in such wise that the entire piece, from 
the introduction to the final climax, should consist of a crescendo 
of effects reproducing the mood of some dramatic situation or 
condensing an entire act. By means of dazzling execution and 
the personal magic of Liszt himself, some of these fantasias, 
such as Norma, Sonnambula, Robert le Diable, and Don Juan, 
took the musical world by storm. As the vogue of the theme 
wanes the chances of arresting the attention of an average 
audience diminish. Still the beauty of certain melodies such as 
Mozart's 'La ci darem la mano' and the Finale of Bellini's 
Norma will support Liszt's pianoforte effects for a long while 
to come. From the virtuoso's point of view, the technical 
difficulties contained in the fantasias remain as a supreme test 
of the executant's efficiency. Liszt exhibits true fancy in the 
general arrangement, and remarkable cleverness in the treatment 
of finger and wrist. The 'most celebrated of the fantasias, Don 
Juan, apart from its merits as a piece of display, is really 
interesting as a composition. Liszt takes Mozart's entire duet 

' At Borne in 1839 LiBit, f&Qding no proper ptrtner for enaemble nraiic, gSTO 
tbe fint of tbote pianoforte redtalt of which we hmve tinoe felt the benefit and the 
boradom. In his cMe the ' ennnyenx <o M oqtie » mnricftu/ at he frankly called 
them, were entirely a ooe-man ehow, execntant and oompoeer combined, 

S 2 
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^La ci divem la mano' for the subject of his variations, and 
frames them by means of an Intrada, derived from the overture 
to Dan Giovanni and a final presto based on the Brindisi from 
the third act. The whole piece is well designed and leaves 
nothing to be desired in consistency and unity of effect* The 
fantasias, Robert le Diable^ Norma, La Sonnambula, and others, 
contain clever combinations of two or three different tunes 
pkyed simultaneously— a virtuoso trick contrived m imitation 
of Berlioz' practice of dovetailing diverse melodies and rhythms \ 
Taking into account the restricted possibilities of the key- 
board and the difBculties which arise from it, the following bars 
from La Sonnambula show the highest degree of manipulative 
ingenuity* They contain a combination of two tunes and 
a staccato bass, with a persistent trill at the top. 



Sva 

Scamareato /in 




QiiUanda tiprtMiivo 




^ For examples of Berlios' methods see pp. lao, 1 35. 
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A curiosity called Hexamerony 1837^ which bean Liszt'B 
name and is included in the thematic catalogue of his works^ 
claims a few words. It consists of a series of variations on 
a melody known as ^ La Marche des Puritains ^ from Bellini's 
/ Pvritam i the variations were composed and played upon six 
pianofortes by six pianists of repute : five played on full grands, 
Chopin sat at a two-stringed semi-grand. Ldszt contributed the 
Intrada, the connecting links, and the I^nale ; the others one 
variation each. Chopin's variation, a littie Laighetto in E major, 
17 bars of square time, shines like a gem set in pinchbeck. 

Le$ Annies de pilerinagej published in three divisions, bear 
dates ranging from 1 835 to 1 883. For the most part the pieces 
are but slight sketches — several among them, belonging to the 
first division, are strikingly true to nature and suggestive. 
They appear to be records of impressions directiy derived from 
natural sights and sounds — the beginningsof what may be called 
Pimpressionisme mimcal. The charm of such trifles as ^Au 
lac de Wallenstadt,' ^Pastorale,' ^Au bord d'une source' is 
indefinable. For adroitness and elegance in the treatment of 
the pianoforte it would be difficult to match the latter piece. 
Personal effusions, like ^Tre Sonetti di Petrarca,' which belong 
to the second division and are transcriptions for the pianoforte 
of certain melodies set to Petrarca's sonnets, have the peculiarly 
Italian note of ecstasy that distinguishes the melodies of Bellini. 
Other pieces, like ' Sposalizio,' after Raphael's picture in the 
Brera Gallery at Milan, ^ II Penseroso,' after Michael Angelo, 
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' I^apr^ une lecture de Dante/ after a poem by Victor Hugo 
so entitled^ show the first attempts at illustration made by the 
great musical illustrator. The third division of Lcm AsmieM 
is a collection of lesser value belonging to Liszt's old age. 

Harmonies poitiques et religieuses, of which No. i^ 'B^^ 
diction de Dieu dans la solitude/ and No. lo, ^Cantique d'amour/ 
are the best^ is made up partly of transcriptions of vocal pieces 
and partiy of attempts at the illustration of poetry. All have 
descriptive tities or mottoes in verse. A set of six littie pieces 
called 'Consolations/ belonging to Liszt's prime^ about 1850^ 
may be taken as corollaries to the Harmonies. Distinguished 
by a dreamy personal note^ the meditative and pious 'Consola- 
tions ' take as high a rank among Liszt's pieces as the naive 
Kinderscenen among Schumann's. Nothing better than these 
little sets of miniatures could be found to exhibit the two 
composers' widely divergent temper and mode of work. 

The £tudes^ which head the thematic catalogue of liBzf s 
works^ show^ better than anything else^ the transformation his 
style has undergone ; and for this reason it may be well to trace 
the growth of some of them ^. ' Etudes en douze exercices^ par 
Fran9ois liszt, Op. I5' were published at Marseilles in 1827. 
They were written during the previous year^ Liszt being then 
under sixteen. The second set of l&tudes^ 'd^di^ a Monsieur 
Charles Czemy/ appeared in 1839^ but were cancelled ; and the 
'Etudes d'ex^cution transcendante^^ again dedicated to Czemy^ 
* en t^moignage de reconnaissance et de respectueuse amiti^ de 
son €l&ve/ appeared in 1852. The now cancelled copy of the 
£tudes which Schumann had before him in 1839^ when he wrote 
his brilliant article ^, shows these studies to be more extravagant 
and^ in some instances, technically more difficult than even the 
final version. The germs of both the new versions are to be 
seen in the Op. i of 1897. Schumann transcribed a couple of 



*■ With the penn]Bii<m of Meisn. Angener & Co. the above pangiftph 
the * itades d'ex^cation tnuisoendante * it quoted from the prafeoe to the complete 
edition of laszfa Atndet which the present writer prepexed for them in 1899. 

* ChttmrnttU aehrifkn, iii, pp. 166-S. 
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ban from the beginning of Nos. j, 5, 9, and 11^ from both the 
new and the old copies^ and offered a few of hia Bwift and apt 
comments. The various changes in these J^tudes may be taken 
to represent the history of the pianoforte during the last half of 
the nineteenth century, from the 'Viennese Square^ to the 
concert grand, from Czemy's Schuk der Oelmfigkeit to 
Liszt's Dame macabre. Czemy might have written the 
original exercise No. i, but it would not have been so shapely 
a thing as Liszt's final version. The difference between the two 
versions of No. i is, however, considerably less than that which 
separates Nos. a, 3, and 4 from their predecessors. If the 
earlier and the later versions of No. 3 in F and No. 4 in 
D minor were signed by different composers, the resemblance 
between them would hardly attract notice. Of No. 2 little 
remains as it stood at first. Instead of a reduction there is an 
increase (38 to loa) in the number of bars. Some harmonic 
commonplaces which disfigure the original, as, for instance, the 
detour to C (bars 9-16), have been removed. The remainder is 
enlarged, so as to allow of more extensive modulation, and thus 
to avoid redundancy. A short introduction and a coda are 
added, and the diction throughout is thrown into high relief. 
' Paysage,' No. 3 in F, has been subjected to further alteration 
since Schumann wrote about it. In his article he commends 
the second version as being more interesting than the first, and 
points to a change of movement from square to triple time, and 
to the melody which is superadded, as improvements. On the 
other hand he calls an episode in A major ' comparatively trivial,^ 
and this, it may be noticed, is omitted in the final version. As 
it now stands, the piece is a test study for pianists who aim at 
refinement of style, tone, and touch. The Etude entitied 
'Mazeppa' is particulariy characteristic of Liszt's power of 
endurance at the instrument, and it exhibits the gradual giowtii 
of his manner, from pianoforte exercises to symphonic poems 
in the manner of Berlioz. It was this £tude, together perhaps 
with Nos. 7 ('Vision'), 8 ('Wilde Jagd^, and 1% ('Chasse-neige'), 
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that induced Schumann to speak of the entire set as ^ Wahre 
Sturm- und Graus-Etiiden ^ (Studies of storm and dread)^ studies 
for^ at the most, ten or twelve players in the world \ The 
original of No. 5, in B b, is a mere trifle, in the manner of J. B* 
Cramer — the final yersion entitled ^ Feux foUets * is one of the 
most remarkable transformations extant, and perhaps the best 
study of the entire series, consistent in point of musical design 
and full of delicate technical contrivances. 'Ricordanza,^ No. 9, 
and ' Harmonies du soir,^ No. 11, may be grouped together as 
showing how a musical ^ Stimmungsbild ' (a picture of a mood 
or an expression of sentiment) can be evoked from rather trite 
beginnings. Schumann speaks of the melody in E major, which 
occurs in the middle of the latter piece, as 'the most sincerely 
felt ^ ; and in the last version it is much improved. Both pieces, 
'Ricordanza' and ' Harmonies du soir,' show to perfection the 
sonority of the instrument in its various aspects. The latter 
piece, ' Harmonies du soir ' in the first, as well as in the final 
veruon, appears as a kind of Nocturne. No. 10, again, b^ns as 
though it were Czemy's (a), and in the cancelled edition is 
developed into an Etude of almost insuperable difiiculty (&). 
As finally rewritten, this study is possible to play and well worth 
pUying (c). 
Motumo 




^ This is no longer the caw ; we might mnltiplj the twelve by ten and still be 
below the nmnber, so much has the mastery over the mechanical difBcolties of 
pianof orte-pUying increased of late. 
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AlUgro agitato motto 



a- 




No. 12 alflo has been recast and much manipuhited^ but 
there is no mending of weak timber. We roust also mention 
'Ab Irato/ an £tude in E minor cancelled and entirely 
rewritten ; three Etudes de concert (the second of which has 
already been mentioned as Chopinesque) ; and two fine £tudes, 
much later in date and of moderate difficulty, 'Waldesrau- 
schen^ and ^Gnomentanz/ The Paganini Studies, i.e. tran- 
scriptions in rivalry with Schumann of certain Caprices for the 
violin by Paganini, and far superior to Schumann^s, do not call 
for detailed comment. They were several times rewritten (final 
edition, 185a) as Liszt, the virtuoso, came to distinguish 
between proper pianoforte effects and mere haphazard bravura, 
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and alflo^ as the pianoforte makers afforded him better oppor- 
tunities in point of touch and carrying power. 

About Liszt's technique as pianist and composer of piano- 
forte music^ it may be said that it rests on the teaching of 
Czemy^ who brought up his pupil on Mozart, a little Bach, more 
of Hummel and still more of Czemy himself. Hummel, the solid 
respectable classic, on the one hand, and Carl Czemy — a trifle 
flippant perhaps, and inclined to appeal to the gallery — on the 
other: these are the musical ancestors of the young Liszt. 
Then appears the Parisian incroyabh and grand seigneur; then 
the imitator of Paganini and Chopin ; and last the passionate 
and devoted student of Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, and 
Berlioz. Thus gradually there develops the mature master who, 
both as player and composer, bore to the end of his days the 
double marks of his origin ^. 

Taken together with the Concertos, Liszt's ambitious Sonata 
in one movement, B minor (' Sonate in einem Satz, an Robert 
Schumann'), completely represents him in his more serious and 
manly mood. Etudes and Rhapsodies htmgroises apart, it 
shows the ripest phase of his technique both as pianist and 
composer. The scheme consists of a novel and rather specula- 
tive device, akin to that of the Concertos ; that is to say, the 
composer strives for unity by emplojring single phrases in quick 
as well as in slow time, and by arranging the materials so as to 
make a continuous movement of the entire piece. And in the 

^ From About 1863 onwanU the writer has at timee had the good fortane to 
hear Lifzt plaj, in private, pieces of rach Tarions descriptioiu as the following : 
a number of Bach*8 Preludes and Fugues and single movements from the five later 
and several of the eariier sonatas of Beethoven, bits of Cho|rfn, some of his own 
Bhapsodies, transcriptions from Schubert's < XXw rf is swn siU a to Eongnim,^ sundry 
valses by Schubert, fragments from his own operatic fantasias, Ac There was 
an air of improvisation about his playing — the expr e s s ion of a fine and grand 
personality— perfect self-possession, grace, dignity, and never^failing fire. His 
tone was large and penetrating, but not hard; and every effect was produced naturally 
and easily. Performances, it may be of the same pieces, by younger men, such as 
Bubinstein or Tsusig, left an impression as of Lisit at second hand, or of liisat 
past his prime. None of LisEt*s contemporaries or pupils were so spontaneous, 
individual and convincing in their playing; and none, except Tausig, so in^sUiUa 
with their fingers and 
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case of this aonata as in the Concertos already discussed he does 
so on consistent musical lines without reference to a programme. 
The work is a curious compound of true genius and empty 
rhetoric^ which contains enough of genuine impulse and 
originality in the themes of the opening section, and of suave 
charm in the melody of the section that stands for the slow 
movement, to secure the heaver's attention. Signs of weakness 
occur only in the centre, where, according to his wont, Liszt 
seems unable to resist the temptation to tear passion to tatters 
and strain oratory to bombast. None the less the Sonata is an 
interesting study, eminently successful in parts, and well worthy 
the attention of pianists. 

Two Ballades, a Berceuse, a Valse-impromptu, a Mazurka, 
and two Polonaises sink irretrievably if compared with Chopin's 
pieces similarly entitled. The ^Scherzo und Marsch,' in D 
minor, an inordinately di£Bcult and somewhat dry piece, falls 
short of its aim. Two l^ends, ^ St. Francis of Assisi preaching 
to the birds,' a clever and delicate piece, and ^ St. Francis of 
P^ula stepping on the waves,' a kind of £tude, are examples of 
picturesque and decorous programme-music. 

At the present day Liszt's reputation as a composer of piano- 
forte music rests largely upon the success of his Bhapiod%e$ Hon- 
grains. These transcriptions of Hungarian songs and dances, 
ostentatiously rhythmical, and by no means discreet in character, 
are the most dazzling of show pieces in the hands of virtuosi. 
The arrangement of some of them for full orchestra has doubled 
their brilliancy and increased their intoxicating effect. 

Liszt adopts the incisive Hungarian tunes as the itinerant 
gipsy bands are wont to play them ; he finds many ingenious 
modes of imitating the orgiastic sounds of the cymbalon and 
ably develops the luxurious semi-oriental ornamentation and 
the crude harmony ^ The Rhapsodies, starting from short 
transcriptions of Hungarian tunes, were elaborated at intervals, 

> It ieem« worth wbUe to add hen tbftt Bnhiiif, in hit UngMitcfae TXme and 
aU other movemcntt that show the Hnngariaa inflnenoe, wae careful to pteeerve 
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published, cancelled, rewritten, and republished in some cases 
three times over. Schubert's DivertUsement h la Hongraise 
was the prototype of Uszf s Ungarische Melodien, which 
hegan to appear in 1838; Melodies hongroises followed in 
1846; the final version, entitled Bkap9od%e9 hangroUes, in 
1854 ; this consists of a total of fifteen pieces, ending with the 
* Rakoczy March V ^^^ ^<^^ accompanied by a curious attempt 
to prove the existence of a Oipsy epic. 

In the so-called ^Partitions de piano,' transcriptions reproduce 
ing orchestral effects as closely as the pianoforte permits and 
without r^ard to difficulties of execution, Liszt has accomplished 
some of his best work. The task he set himself was akin to 
that of an engraver, who must have knowledge of the painter's 
and designer's art ere he can hope to apply his own technique 
to advantage. It is astonishing to find how well Liszt succeeded 
in the apparentiy impossible cases of Berlioz' Symphofde 
fantastique and Harold en ItaKe. The transcriptions of 
Beethoven's first eight symphonies, for pianoforte solo, and 
especially that of the ninth (choral), as well as those of the three 
Pianoforte Concertos in C minor, O, and E b, for two pianofortes, 
are marvels of skill. So are the transcriptions of Beethoven's and 
Weber's overtures, the overtures to Berlioz' Firancs Juges and to 
Wagner's Tannhckuery and of sundry other pieces culled from 
LohengriUy Tannhduser, Derfliegende Hollander, THstan^ and Die 
Meisterringer. Together with the ^ Partitions de piano ' certain 
arrangements for orchestra deserve to be mentioned, such as 
the arrangement of Schubert's Fantasia in C, set out so as to 
serve as a pianoforte concerto ; Weber's Polacca in E, to serve 
as a concert-piece with orchestra, the instrumentation of Schu- 
bert's ^Marches a quatre mains,' and the accompaniments to 
some of Schubert's songs. 

the principal rhythmical and melodic characteristics of Hongarian music ; that he 
generally reprodnoed them in his own firm idiom, and very rarely touched upon the 
Gipsy yemacular. 

^ Later additions to the number, all feeble, are of no account, be they authentic 
or not. 
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Liszt was also a master in the notation of pianoforte music 
very difficult matter indeed^ and one in which even Chopin 
frequently erred ^. His method of notation coincides in the 
main with that of Beethoven^ Berlioz, Wagner, and Brahms, 
Let the player accurately play what is set down and the result 
will be satisfactory. The perspicuity of certain pages of Liszt's 
mature pianoforte pieces, such as the first two sets of Annies de 
pilerinagey Consolations, Sonata in B minor, the Concertos, the 
Danse macabre, and the Khap$odie» hongroisesj cannot be 
surpassed. His notation often represents a condensed score, and 
every rest not absolutely necessary is avoided ; again, no attempt 
is made to get a semblance of an agreement between the 
rhythmic division of the bar and the freedom of certain rapid 
ornamental passages, but, on the other hand, everything essential 
to the rendering of accent or melody, to the position of the 
hands on the key-board, to the details of special fingering and 
special pedalling, is faithfully recorded. Thus the most complex 
difficulties, as in the Fantaisies dramatiques, and even apparently 
uncontrollable effects of tempo rubaio, as in the first fifteen 
Rhapsodies or the £tude ^Ricordanza,' or the ^Tre Sonetti di 
Petrarca,' are so closely indicated that the particular effect 
intended cannot be mistaken. One simple example of the 
notation of tempo rubato will suffice to show the method. In 
the vocal version of the first Sonnet (recently republished with 
the composer's latest emendation) the effects are obtained by the 
contrasting rhythms of the voice-part and the accompaniment 
(a), and a corresponding effect in the pianoforte transcription by 
means of slightly delajdng the main notes of the melody (&)• 

1 At he did in the leoond part of the Nocturne in F j^ Op. 15, No. 2 1 and In 
which Bohmnann frequently ibowed himielf legardlen of practical expediency — 
aa, for initance, in the ftnt Intermeszo helonging to Knidmiana, Na II, where 
what is intended for hoth handf ia crowded into the lower itaTe, whilst the upper 
•taTO it left empty, or in NomUtttmf V. (Yd. !▼. p. 55 of Madame Bohnmann't 
edition), where, hetidet the perrcnely crabbed diction, a moet awkward task it 
ataigned to the left hand. 
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CHAPTER Xn 



SOLO SONGS 



Thb romantic problem^ the many-sided question of an equi- 
poise between poesy and music^ has presented itself under various 
aspects again and again ^ince Beethoven^s time. One import 
tant side of it, the rehition of verse to music and of music to 
verse, is best studied in connexion with the German lied, in 
which direct appeal to the heart of man is made by the fusion 
of the two. In countless instances attempts at such an alliance 
or interchange of forces have failed, chiefly for the reason that 
lyric verse possesses greater rapidity of movement than music. 
Even with the Germans, whose lyric poetry is closely akin to 
the folksong and therefore best fitted to associate with music, 
instances of complete success, such as Schubert's Gretehen am 
Spinnrade, Schumann's FruhUngsnachi, Mendelssohn's jFVuA- 
UngsKedf Dureh den Wald, Robert Franz* Zu Stra»$burg a^f 
der Schanz and SHlle Sicherheit, Wagner's Traume, Brahms' 
Wann der silbeme Mond, Feldeimamkeit, and Wie rqffV ieh 
mich auf in der Nacht, are by no means common. Another 
reason is that poets often aim at effects resembling actual 
vocalization — as Tennyson does in that despair of composers, 
the ^ Bugle Song '—or cast their stanzas in epigrammatic form 
with the point at the end, in which case the composer is at 
a loss, and must pass on to something else ere he can bring his 
melody to a satisfactory condumon. On the musician's side it 
may be contended that the musical exposition, inasmuch as it 
is more protracted, makes a stronger appeal to the senses and 
therefore acts more powerfully on the emotions than verse alone. 
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Thus^ for instance, the music in Brahms' song Wie raJV ich 
mich au/in der Nacht, just mentioned, enforces the passion and 
melody of Platen's verse in a truly wonderful manner. But in 
every case the balance between the poetical and the musical 
factors is a matter of considerable difficulty, and a completely 
successful fusion is a rare achievement. 

Apart from Brahms, who belongs to a later period, Schumann 
taken at his best is the greatest composer of songs after 
Schubert. When composing a song he was alwajrs instinctively 
guided by the idea rather than by any traditional conventions. 
Whether he utters a poef s passion or his own personal cry, 
Schumann is true and strong. In a supreme degree his best 
Lieder, such as Widmung, tJfber^m Garten dureh die Liifte^ 
Mondnacht, Die Lotaiblume, Schane F)remde, Er der herrUchete 
von alien, fFaldeegeeprach, possess the rare quality which 
Wordsworth failed to discover in certain metrical works of 
Goethe's old age — absolute spontaneity. ^The verses are not 
inevitable enough ' was Wordsworth's way of putting it. But 
the Ijrrical pathos of Schumann's songs is indeed inevitable, 
original, spontaneous. Schumann produced the bulk of his 
Lieder in 1840, the year of his marriage. Saturated as he was 
with German romantic literature — Jean Paul Richter, E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, translations of Byron and Moore, Eichendorff^ Heine, 
Riickert — saturated still more with the emotional music of his 
predilection, Schubert, Beethoven, Chopin, he was often able to 
produce two or three songs in a single day. With him each 
song is the full musical utterance of the poem, without sacrifice 
of meaning and without repetition of words. The principal 
inflexions of the voice-part spring directly from the words, and 
every subtlety is emphasized by characteristic harmony or 
reiterated figures of accompaniment, or by some significant 
prelude, interlude, or coda. The balance between the voice and 
the instrument is well maintained, each &ctor makes for definite 
articulation and contributes towards a consistent and homo- 
geneous whole. Thus the majority of Schumann's Lieder are 
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convincing as the direct utterance of his personal feeling^. 
Among the less well-known songs there is occasionally a touch 
of weak ecstasy^ as in 2>ii Rose meines Herzen$;or of pedantry, 
as in Eathsel, where the singer is made to sing of * Gottes- 
gelehrtheit und Philosophic^ {Mjfrthen, No. 16), or 2tahnweh, 
Op. 55, No. a ; or of sentimentality, as in F\rauenliebe vmd Leben, 
No. 6, where there is something artistically wrong that iovites 
parody. In certain other songs of a Spanish type, e. g. Der 
Hidalgo (Op. 30, No. 3), Der CotUrabandUia (sequel to Op. 74), 
as well as in the sets of songs, duets, and quartets, called 
Spanische lAebeelieder, Op. 138, it is to be feared that Schumann 
produced de PAndahu de Leipzig. 

Schumann, in his Lieder and choral pieces, was the first of 
the Germans who troubled about correct declamation. Before 
him, neither in opera nor in simple songs did any one take 
offence at prosodical absurdities; and it is significant that 
Weber, Marschner, and Mendelssohn— educated men, and not 
devoid of humour — should have allowed so many anomalies to 
pass. The source of many a curious instance of obtuseness in 
this respect— composers, singers, and the public are alike 
implicated — may be sought in the fact that the tunes of German 
popular songs and chorales, from Luther's time downwards, 
were generally older, often much older, than the words. 
Throughout the history of music, and not in Germany alone, it 
has been a common practice to fit new words to old tunes — as, 
for instance, Moore did in his Irish Melodies — and nobody seems 
to have cared whether or not the words and the tune meet on 
equal terms. To this, again^ must be added the universal habit 
of singing successive stanxas to the same tune, as in the German 

* And, at be wm tlw moit Qernum of oontimponfy nraneiuis, and tha moafc 
intimalely oonnected with hit own language, it wovld teem to hXkm that ihej 
had better not be rang in tianilation. Tianilations of German ramaatic aongi^ be 
they ever to fiithfol, aie heavily handioi^iped became the moiieal and vafbalaflBaete 
belong together. Any translation of Schubert's Dm 6M die JM» M WKr 
gegrSM^ Ikr Wtmdmr, Ikr ErOOnig, Schnmann's Mondnaeht, BFahms' FWMmamkHt, 
or Wagner's Trdtifftr, is foredoomed to fsalnre. 
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Balladen of Zusnalteeg and Zdter^ or in many of the sea songs of 
Dibdin. 

Compared witb Schunuum^s method, the connexion of the 
melody with the verse in Mendelssohn's songs is rather lax« 
The melody reflects the mood of the poem well enough^ but it 
rarely starts directly from the sound and sense of the words. 
Always facile, graceful, delicately refined, the music seems to 
stand aloof from the verse, and in many cases it appears as 
though either the wbrds or the tune might be other than they 
are. This severance of verse and music marks Mendelssohn's 
songs as distinctly inferior to Schumann's ; though the best of 
them show a mastery of their own which, from a vocalist's 
point of view, is supreme— as is the case, for instance, in the 
setting of Lenau's FirUhUnffslied, Goethe's Suleika I : Ach, um 
deine feuchten Sehwingen^ West, wie sehr ich dieh beneide, and 
Suleika II : Was bedeutet tUe Bewegtmg ? In like manner the 
setting of Hdne's Attf Flugeln des Oesanges is above praise as 
a vocal expression of the mood of the poem. Tet nevertheless, 
cases where Mendelssohn's melody chimes perfectly with the 
wdrds are all too infrequent. Perhaps Frage, Op. 9, No. i^ 
shows him at his best inthis respect — and a prosodical blunder 
such as FruUingsmaehtig in Op. 47, No. 5, at his worst. 

There is the same difference between the vocal duets of 
Schumann and Mendelssohn as between their songs. Schumann's 
melody, in the treatment of the vocal parts, is more emotional 
and more closely in connexion with the words, whilst Mendels- 
sohn's is more effective from the singer's point of view. In 
the department of vocal quartets and part-songs without 
accompaniment, Mendelssohn's choral mastery shows to 
advantage; he proves himself superior in point of choral 
technique quite as clearly as in the choruses of the oratorios and 
cantatas ^. Mendelssohn's productions in song form embrace 
eiglity-three solo songs, thirteen duets, twenty-eight quartets for 

^ SoBie'Qf the wMker loiigt of Op. 8 and 9 (Nw. 2, 3, 4, and 7, xo, la, 
reipeotiTely) an I7 hit elder nster, Fanny Hensel. 
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mixed voices^ and seventeen quartets for male voices. Wer hat 
dich, du ichSner fFald, one of his four-part songs for male 
voices^ has become a folk-song in Germany, 

Robert Franz's ^ Lieder und Gesange, forty-four books in all^ 
containing some 340 numbers^ have compelled the admiration 
but foiled to elicit the full sympathy of later musicians. 
Finished in structure and technique^ they lack the human 
sympathy of Schumann^ the fluency of Mendelssohn^ the 
weight and power of Brahms. Apart from three or four 
spontaneous outbursts^ such as the celebrated Er i8t gekommen 
and the less well-known Volker, qnelt antfy Op. 27^ No. i^ Franz 
is subtle, delicate^ contemplative ; he often exhibits a note of 
resignation or of quietism — derived, it would seem^ from the 
F\reyUnghduser Gesang^Buch^ the hynm-book of the later 
Protestant I^etists, so well known to J. S. Bach. Complete 
unity of expressk>n was Franz's aim. A song^ with him, is 
intended to be the reproduction of a single mood, simple or 
complex, and all the factors, voice and verse^ melody, harmony, 
figures of accompaniment, are co-ordinated and made to con- 
tribute their share towards the end in view. Most of Franz's 
songs come and go like a gleam — ^they are nearly all too short 
and frail for performance in public. The matter is ingenious 
in weaving up the voice parts and the accompaniment without 
interfering with the flow of the words. ^ I merely illustrate the 
words, and my music does not pretend to be much by itself. In 
this respect my Opus i is no better and no worse than my last' 
(Opus 52). Franz is in tact generally content with the 
articulation of the poem, supplemented by a rather complex 
pianoforte part. Technically, he is a master in the fullest 
sense. But impulse is impulse, and he had little of it. Com- 
pared with Schubert, and still more with Schumann, he is 
impersonal and, in so far, weaker than they. He fails in 
personal charm, and his pathos at its most touching (e.g. 
Ver/ehltes Lieben, venfehltes Leben, Op. ao. No. 3) strikes the 

* Beete Knaath, 1815-9S. 
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hearer as somewhat factitious. A sense of weakness is almost 
always present when Franz unites his mosic to verse by his 
friend Osterwald. He is at his best when he sets Lenau^s, 
Heine's^ or Gk>edie's verse; as in the following example: — 
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To understand Franz's ideal^ his setting of Tieck's Ruhe, Suss- 
iiebcheny im Schatten der Maiten, Op. lo^ may be oompared 
with Brahms' treatment of the same words {Romanzen aus 
Tlecks Mojfehne, Op. 33^ No. 9)^ or his setting of Lenau's 
Durch den fFald, den dunklen, geht, Op. 52, with Mendelssohn's 
in the FruhUng$lied already mentioned. Franz nsually expresses 
his sentiment in a rather complex and somewhat laboured 
manner^ apparently natural to himself. His style is an amalgam 
of Baeh^ Handel, Schubert, Schumann, the German folk-song^ 
and the Lutheran chorale, — all of which Franz, from time to 
time, absorbed and reproduced in his own way. Hence, the quasi- 
abstract, scholastic sound of so much of his work. He was, in 
fact, essentially a scholar, and much of his most.congenial work 
is to be found in his textual commentary on the scores of Bach 
and HandeL 

Of a very different character are the pieces written by Berlioz, 
Uszt, and Wagner for solo voice with the accompaniment of 
pianoforte or small orchestra. The songs of Schumann and 
Franz are effusions belonging more or less to the intimacy of 
private life, whereas the um of Berlioz and Idszt was to meet 
the requirements of singers or actors in the concert-room. 
Berlioz offers the Chanson and the pathetic Arioso ; Liszt both 
the Chanson and the Gterman Lied, or the Ided expanded to a 
short scena ; Wagner, by the side of his three Chansons, has 
a Ballade in French, a German Lied, and five pieces which he 
calls * Poems set to mumc,' Oedichte in Mtmk gesetzt, and which, 
as reminiscences of the lyric stage, appear to form a link between 
the two categories. It is pleasant to find that the tendency to 
eccentricity rarely appears in Beriioz's Chansons. Ditties, such 
as Chamon de Paysan, Petit aiieau, La Belle Voyageunj EUe 
fen va seulette \ or the V iUanelle No. i of Lee Nuite d^iti (verses 
by Th&>phile Gautier), are gems with a real charm of tiieir own. 
No. % of the Gautier set, Xe Spectre de la raee, is abroad Arioso. 
ConnaieeeZ'^voue la tombe blanche ? No. 5, has a touch of the 

* AirotM imfMn de ronglaif de Thmnae Jfoorvy par Thomas Gounet. 
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same melancholy which is exprened in the introduction to Jhe 
Symphonic fantastique. No. 3, the ao-called Lamento, Sur les 
LaguneM, and No. 4, Abience^ rank among the finest histrionic 
examples of forlorn passion. For their due effect Les Nuits 
d^4ti should be sung^ not at the pianoforte, but with a small 
orchestra as originally written. Berlioz himself pointed to La 
CapHve, Op. 12 — the poem taken from Victor Hugo's Les 
Orientates — as his supreme achievement in the way of solo song ; 
and, from the musical impressionist's point of view, this 
Reverie, as he calls it, is truly a fascinating piece. The exotic 
mood of the poem is well expressed in a compact and beautiful 
tune, and the scoring for a small orchestra is a marvel of skill — 
a treasury of novel and picturesque effects, all directiy illustrating 
the verse* 
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Ldszt, when composing for aolo voice (a total of about sixty 
vngfl^ published in nine books), took less account of the poem 
as a whole than of its successive details. He tried to intensify 
the effect of his lyrics by emphasizing the more important single 
words or clauses, or by strongly contrasting one word or clause 
with another, and was thus led to develop an exaggerated style 
that tends towards the incoherence of melodrama. Brief and 
unified expression is rare with him, though we meet with it in 
his setting of Victor Hugo's Comtnefi/, dUaieni-Us ? Oh, quand 
je don, and ffil est un eharmant gazan, as well as in £« muss 
ein tmmderbares jem, and in Goethe's Kenrnt du das Land ? 
Once and again he approaches the Ballade, as in the most 
picturesque of his songs, Bit drei Zigeuner, or the Scena, as in 
Lorelei. Frequently he appeals to that public taste which is 
caught by over-emphasis, as in Et^ani, ei fftais rat and 
Va^Slifiet emd meine Lieder, or in Ee war ein K&mg m Tkude 
and Wer me eein Brod mii Thranen as$, in which latter song 
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the words ' Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Miichte/ are at 
first directed to be-spoken sofdy/ and, when they recur, ^ to be 
sung with fuU force/ Again, he is disposed to indulge in over- 
sentimentality, as in Ich mochte hingehn and 7Ve SanetH di 
Petrarca, or in decorous platitudes, as in the two songs called 
Mariefutrausilein, or in langu(»ous sensuousness, as in Liebu^ 
traume, Nos. i and 3. In point of accent and declamation 
Liszt's French songs are admirable. 
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The German ones leave much to be desired; an annoying 
discrepancy is felt to exist between the true sounds of the words 
and the musical accent — ^for example^ the stress on du and die 
in Goethe's Kennst du das Land ? is detestable ; and there are 
other errors of declamation in the rest of the song. 
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Musically considered^ Kennst du das Land? is a song 
remarkable for its romantic colour and the exquisite touches of 
longing expressed in the refrain. The atmosphere of Die drei 
SRgeuneTj too^ is wonderfuUy characteristic. 

Wagner's French Chansons^ Dcrsy mon errant ; Mignonne ; 
Attente ; and the Ballade Les Deux Grenadiers — a translation of 
Hdne's Die beiden Grenadiere — belong to the period of his first 
sojourn in Paris (1841-2)^ when he finished Sienzi and wrote 
DerJIiegende Hollander. Another Ballade^ Der Tannenbaum, 
words by Scheuerlin^ was written at Riga in 1839^ when only 
two acts of Rienzi were completed. Yet this piece has some 
connexion with the style of Tannhauser, as the FUnf Gedichte, 
the verses of which were written by Frau Mathilde Wesendonck 
(1855-7)5 are closely connected with Die Walkure and TMstan. 
The eariier of Wagner's songs and vocal jneces differ as much 
in style from the later as his operas differ from the tone-*dramas. 
The third and fifth of the Fm^f Gediehte, ^m Treibhaus' 
and ^ Tritume/ are offshoots or forerunners of Tristan und Isolde. 
^Traume^ prefigures the love-scene in the second act, ^Im 
Trdbbaus' recalls the instrumental introduction to Act III. 
Again^ ^ Stehe still/ No. 2, is connected with the third act of 
T^ristan^ ^ Schmerzen/ No. 4, and ^ Der Engel/ No. i^ with 
Die WaUnkre, It is curious to watch Wagner listening to him- 
self^ as it were^ in his own workshop. His personality is as 
perfectly revealed in these five songs as in the later Siegfried^ 
Idyll, which belongs to Siegfried, Act III. 
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Wagner laid great streaa on prosody. Compared with 
Schumann, Robert Franz, or Brahms, who each are occauonaUy 
lax in their ways, and more or less oonaciously take up a recal- 
citrant position in regard to declamation, Wagner is an uncom- 
promising purist. In every case, he insisted, the spirit and 
sense of the language must be respected and the laws of prosody 
and of musical rhythm should form an equilibrium. 

Lapses such as Robert Franz's Ich stand gelehnet an den Mast, 
or Ibr Thranenj bleibt mir aus den Augen {Was$er/ahrt, Op. 
48, No. 3), roused his ire. ^ If Franz,' he said, ^ did not care to 
sacrifice the characteristic figure or the tune, he might have 
found a better figure or a better tune.' 

In connexion with the partially dramatic lyrics of Liszt and 
Berlioz mentioned above, it seems convenient here to touch 
upon certain earlier forms of Ballade and of Melodrama proper. 
Carl Loewe^, who is practically the originator of the Gterman 
Ballade as it now exists, relies on various means of artistic effect^ 
justifiable it may be, but not entirely musical. Declamation^ 
histrionic changes of voice, and even mimicry are called upon to 
bear thdr part. With the aid of the musical actor's art, some 
of Loewe's Balladen, such as Edward, are effective enough, 
but they need such external assistance to cover defects in the 
music. The poetry usually is allowed to tell its own story, but 
the music is subordinate. There is a sense of insecurity. 
Rarely does the musical mood embrace the entire poem, and 
almost invariably the stress is laid upon the externals of the story 
rather than upon the lyrical emotion which underlies it. The 
impression left is that of a partially musical recitation by an 
actor, not the consistent outpouring of a musician K 

Excepting the pieces mentioned, to which may be added Herr 
Ohtfj Prinz Eagen, Der Pilger van St. Just, and Der Wirthm 
Tdehterkiny the musical ideas are neither new nor deep, and they 

* 1796-1869. 

* Tliii voMj help to explain Wagner** inordiiiate fondness for Iioewe*8 Sdward 
and MrOcSnig^ m well as the fascination which these pieces had, and still have, 
with operatic singers. 
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occasionally approach the confines of bathos. Loewe's manner 
of writing for the pianoforte is a little in advance of the point 
reached by his predecessors Zumsteeg and Zelter^ yety like theirs^ 
it is somewhat commonplace. There is abundant evidence of a 
gift for rapid improvisation^ but little restraint or self-criticism. 
Hence the superiority of certain Balladen by later masters^ such 
as Schumann^s Belaatzary Die beiden Orenadierey and Die 
LSwenbrauL The early dates of Loewe's best work must not be 
overlooked; Edward and the Erlkonig belong to 1818^ Der 
Wirthin Tochterlein to 1 824; while, on the other hand, Archibald 
Douglas appeared in 1857, which was Loewe's sixty-second 
year — a date which may account for certain instances of appa- 
rently direct indebtedness to Wagner's DerJRegende Hollander. 
Mek)dramatic music, such as that contained in Mendelssohn's 
Midsugfm^^JiighfB Dr^m and Schumann's M^s^edy is an 
ofbhoot of the great melodramas in BeeAoven's FldeliOy or in 
Weber's Freischuiz and Predoea^ or a combination of both 
styles, as in Marschner's Vampgr. Schumann, besides the 
three melodramatic fragments in the music to Byron's Matted 
— ^the calling of the witch of the Alps, the invocation to Astarte, 
and Manfred's address to Astarte — published three pieces for 
declamation with pianoforte accompaniment, Schon Hedwig and 
Vom Haidenknaben, both by Hebbel, and Die FlUchtlingey Op. 
122, taken from Shelley's Fugitives. These pieces, again^ 
prompted Liszt to write melodramatic music to illustrate a 
recitation of Biirger's Lenorey and a Ballade by Lenau called 
Der traurige Mcnch\ As early as 1773 J. J. Rousseau, with his 
Pygmalion^ set the example, and the amateurish character of this 
early instance appears to have tainted all its successors. There 
was the alternative of recitation and music, musical illustration or 
mere support of the reciter's voice — ^then again music, and again 
recitation, and so on. The unity of effect was difficult, if not 



^ Iasxt*« rnuiic to the latter potm ii s eurkmi experiment in nglineu— «a entire 
piece built on a whole tone ecale. Compue Verdi's Sodla enigmaUca quoted aboTe, 
p. 233, 
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impossible to attain^ because as the reciter^s topic or his mood 
changes^ the music must change — and, as music must recur to 
its beginning or remain inchoate^ the two aspects rarely fit 
together. 

In connexion with the stage, melodramatic music is accept- « 

able in so far as it underlines the words ; it supplies empharis 
and descriptive touches and, in the intervals of speech, completes 
the expression of the emotion. How well it can serve in the 
latter capacity may be felt in the great prison scene. Act II of 
Beethoven's FideUo, and the invocation and address to Astarte 
in Schumann's Mat^fred. Apart from the stage, however, a 
true fusion of the poetical text with the musical accompaniment 
seems impossible. The speaking voice and the music faQ to 
blend. If the reciter is competent he will absorb the interest, 
or else the accompanist will disturb the reciter. Musically 
considered, melodramatic effects appear tolerable only in con- 
nexion with a poem that contains a certiun proportion of 
definitely musical dements, such as Tennyson's Enoch Arden, 
for instance, to which Richard Strauss has recently added illus- 
trative music ; but even in this case the result is of doubtful 
value. 



CHAPTER XIII 

VAmOUS WOBKS BT OTHER MASTERS 

Rbfsrence to the foUowers of those Romantic masters 
who founded a school^ as the phrase goes^ has hitherto been 
avoided. We may now turn to the adherents of Mendelssohn — 
such as Niels Gade^ Stemdale Bennett, Rubinstein^ Stephen 
Heller^ Sullivan; of Schumann — such as Volkmann^ Kiel, 
Goetz^ Theodor Kirchner, Jensen ; of Liszt and Berlioz — such 
as Peter Cornelius^ Hans v. Biilow^ and the eclectic Joachim Raff. 
It is pleasant to record that most of these men were independent 
enough to indulge their personal note and guard their spon- 
taneity, though they frankly adopted the methods and even 
some of the mannerisms of thdr leaders. 

But before going into details we may consider the case of 
two composers who are not followers at all, and whose claim 
to recognition rests entirely on its own merits: the twin 
masters of English chmrch and organ music (they happen to 
be father and son), Samuel Wesley (1766-1837), and Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley (1810-76). And in connexion with their 
productions we may also touch upon certain specifically English 
forms of vocal music — ^the glee, the round, and the catch. 

In the musical history of the nineteenth century the work of 
the two Wesleys is of real importance. They are by far the 
weightiest composers who wrote for the Anglican Church 
Service at a period when English music in general was at 
a low ebb. They tower above thdr English contemporaries^ 
laymen or churchmen ; and in their particular department — in 
which they are by no means imitators — ^need not shun com- 
parison with continental celebrities such as Spohr^ or even 
with a master such as Mendelssohn. The fine eight-part 
antiphon for double chorus and oi^gan in In exitu Israely the 
motets DUrit DanUma and ExuUate Deo, the bold motet 
for two altos, tenor, and bass in Bb, Levate capita vestra, 
and the noble Ecee Pafds in D minor for soprano, alto, tenor, 

u 
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and bau^ the ^ Carmen funebre ' for five voices. Omnia vanitas, 
by Samuel Wedey ^, together with S. Sebastian Wesley's eight- 
part anthemsj Let u$ li/t t^ our heartSf and O Lord, thou art 
my God; his Morning and Evening Service in E ; his masterly 
five-part anthem The Wilderness ; his four-part anthem Man 
that is bom of a womany with its direct expression and fine 
pathos ; his beautiful setting of the Nicene Creed^ which forms 
a part of the Morning Service just mentioned ; and the 
poignantly expressive Wash me throughly from my wickedness 
are the most valuable of their pieces. There is nothing in the 
range of modem religious music more sincerely felt and ex- 
pressed than, for example, the anthem last mentioned. Wash 
me throughly — ^neither in Spohr, with whose practice certain 
chromatic progressions seem to coincide, nor in Mendelssohn, 
with whose oratorio style there is a certain resemblance in 
phraseology. S. S. Wesley's way of expressing religious emotion 
appears more individual than either Spohr's or Mendelssohn's, 
and it is for that very reason better worth hearing. Always 
in close connexion with the traditions of English vocal music, 
the choral technique in the work of both masters is of a high 
order— witness the elder Wesley's five-part madrigal O sing 
unto my roundelay, and Samuel Sebastian's five-part glee 
/ wish to tune my quivering Lyre. The sheer musical invention 
in S. S. Wesley's Lord, thou art my God, in the Credo 
belonging to the Morning Service, and in Wash me throughly, 
is that of a virile genius, who knows his J^ S. Bach not only 
contrapuntally but emotionally, and loves him*. The quotation 
subjoined may appear inordinately long, but it is not possible to 
convey in a few bars an adequate idea of the persistent strength 
of this contrapuntal music, that ought to be studied and recog- 
nized as masterly wherever the English language is spoken, 

^ A complete list of S. Wesley*! pieces will be found at p. 446 of Qrove's 
DieHonary, toL iv. 

' The elder Wesley's enthnnasm for Bach's organ works and the 48 prelndea 
and fugpues, which the son fully shared (S. Wesley, together with C. K. Horn, 
brought out the first English edition of Dos toohUempmirU CUtvier in 11 10), is well 
shown in the familiar epistles known as the 'Bach letters ' written to Benjamin 
Jacob in i8o8| which were not published till 1875. 
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Not less magnificent is the closing chorus of the same 
anthem. Indeed^ the best examples of S. S. Wesley contain 
an expression of the highest point up to that time reached 
by the combination of Hebrew and Christian sentiment in 
music. They are weU worthy of comparison with Mendelssohn^s 
psalms^ with the best things in Spohr^ and with the Beatitudes 
of Liszt and of C^sar Franck^ to which thdr relation may be 
iUustrated by the foUowing excerpt from the anthem Wash me 
throuffhly. 
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In the wake of these masterpieces (longo tn/erroUo) certain 
contemporary compositions written for the AngUcan Service, 

ft 

and for Sodetiea of Olee-singera, merit a passing notice. 
Tliomas Attwood Walmislejr's (1814-56) Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in D minor are sincerely felt; his Tlianksgiving 
Anthem in O minor. If the Lord Himself had not been on owr 
side, shows individuality, is strong at the b^^ning and the 
end, but has an unfortunate touch of sentimentality in the 
middle (O major |). A dainty five-part madrigal, Sweete 
Fhweres, ye were too /aire, also deserves mention. S. Webbe 
senior's (1740-1816) Discord, dire sister of the slaughfring 
power, a glee for alto, two tenors, and bass, F minor |, is 
concise and powerful with a suave dose in F major ^. Sir John 

^ Dr. Calloott*s (i 766-1 806) nther Baochariiie WUh Hghs, $weei ro9$f 1 mark IM 

faddd/orm is » homaphonou foor-pait glee in E b» for alto, two tenon, and baw, 

R. Spoflorth's (1768-1837) five-part glee for two altos, tenor, two basses, Oomeg 

bounteous May, and William Honley's (1774-1858) By Oriie^B Arinmr, a foor-paii 

glee, are both well oontrived for the Toioes. Thomas Moore's vene is reproduced 
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Gobs'b anthems^ If we believe that Jeeus died and rose again, 
and Saviour of the World, are sincere and beautiful, and 
the part-writing is masterly. His OsHan's Hymn to the Sun, 
as well as the anthem Praise the Lord, lacks the personal 
note. Finally, we may mention J. L. Hatton's lively four-part 
song, King Witlaf's Drinkinff^hom, and R. L. de Pearsall's 
Sir Patrick Spens — a ballad-dialogue in ten real parts, as 
he is careful to note. Pearsall's g^ee for four voices, When 
Allan- a 'dale went a hunting, is spirited and deservedly 
popular ^ 

This would seem to be the right place to call attention to 
a species of concerted music for solo male voices unaccompanied, 
which is worthy of note as peculiarly English, intrinsically 
genuine, and in its peculiar way good. Setting aside the 
madrigal, it may be said that from about the fourth quarter 
of the eighteenth century to the end of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth, the round, the catch, and the glee held the field 
now occupied by the partnsong for mixed voices. From 
Cromwell's time onwards, and especially before and during 
the Napoleonic wars, a truculent male element was conspicuous 
in English society, and was reflected in a nuinner which needs 
no further particularization, in the 'tovem^tches* on which 
a good deal of current musical invention was employed. The 
glees are mostiy sober, gentiy bucolic, or sentimental; but 
with a large proportion of the rounds, and with most catches, 
there is only^one sentiment — ergo bibamue. Yet, whether 
emotional or lively or boisterous, many rounds and catches 
are distinctiy effective both from the musical and from the 
histrionic point of view'. The quotation of a catch by Purcell, 

in the nraiic, and, m in Moore's, there it a cuiooe air of eeiifiioafneaioliTioaely at 
aeoond hand. 

* Other weU-known prodnctioDa of Feamll'sy such aa Thtin itaAatuUM immrth^ 
from the Germaa of Holtj, lay a gatiimd on my A«orw, alio an eight-part madzigal, 
Gffva^ Qod ^ Loi9$, though ndUy Mnovoiiay are rather dry, and the nraaic hardly 
ohimea with the apirit of the wofda. 

' It appearn that certain catchea were not only aong hat oateL 
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though it belongs to the seventeenth century, may perhaps be 
condoned, since it serves to exhibit the social function of such 
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The first voice starts, the second enters after the fourth bar, 
the third after the eighth bar. Thereafter the first starts again 
at the point where the second entered, and finally at the point 
where the third entered. The process consists in giving out, 
first a solo, then a duet, finally a complete harmonic trio which, 
with successive changes and histrionic exaggeration, may go on 
for ever. ^The catch in music,^ says Dr. Hayes, the editor 
of several sets of catches, ^answers to the epigram in poetry, 
where much is expressed within a very small compass, and 
imless the turn is neat and well pointed it is of little value.^ 
Like the round, the catch is a short Canone infinito in the 
unison or the octave, and the ^epigrammatical touch ^ is sought 
in the connexion of pointed words with the musical sounds, 

^ Compare also Punsell'B cstch in Q minor, J^att he true (hat I do tMnk, reprinted 
in Samuel Webbe junior's Ootwito Armonieo, p. 423. 
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A glee may be described as a sort of harmonic madrigal for 
three, fourj, five, or more nutle voices — i. e. combinations of alto, 
tenor, bass (with the occasional addition of a boy's treble), 
depending on the deft interweaving of vocal parts — ^in which 
the contrapuntal element is usually more or less present^. 
Points are started and taken up, much as in the madrigal 
proper; indeed, though less persistently developed, they are 
more frequent than in the madrigal, and they are generally 
poetical points. The musical structure is always strictly har- 
monic (there is no trace of the modes), and the total appeal 
is rather to the poetical perception of the auditor — ^that is to 
say, attention is drawn to the drift of the verse as emphasized 
by means of harmonic music. Of course the specifically musical 
charm is never entirely absent. Frequently a glee consists of 
various movements in succession, suggested by the course 
of a poem; and this again differentiates the glee from the 
madrigal, in which the same words are repeated to support 
contrapuntal points. Many a glee, round, or catch is remark- 
able for good craftsmanship and delicate knowledge of vocal 
effect. In a number of rounds, catches, glees, something like 
a democratic note may be felt: each voice seems to represent 
an individual holding his own, yet harmonically co-operating 
with the others. This applies, for instance, to a fine work 
by a recent master of contrapuntal and vocal effect, Sir John 
Goss's' five-part glee. Hark! heard ye not that strange 
tumndtuoue sound? 

* Jt ifl entirely abeent from the fine homophoiiic glees of B. Q. 8. Stevens, 
' xSoo-So, 
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The best glees deal with poetry in a sympathetic, often 
very baman and manly way. The composers are generally 
mindful of their poets, and their music keeps closely in touch 
with the language. No doubt, in the case of many a favourite 
glee— e.g. Stevens' The cloud-capped towers or Ye spotted 
snakes with double ^on^we— the words /or outshine the musical 
expression ; yet it must be conceded that correct declamation, 
as here represented, is a feature worth having and accentuating, 
inasmuch as it makes for conciseness and sincerity in musical 
diction, and leads to effects which chime with the modem 
feeling for elasticity in point of Tempo* Too frequently in this 
curious by-^way of vocal art — an ill-tilled wheat*field, where 
tares predominate — ^the musical expression is cheap, dull, 
narrowly provincial, jret it is sometimes novel, ingenious, 
beautifully contrived for the voices and delightful to sing. 
The admixtures of the so-called alto vmce, i.e. a bass or 
baritone in falsetto, brings about variety, and if the singing 
is well done there is sure to be beauty of tone-colour in the 
ensemble. And though the total effect may be a trifle sensuous, 
it need not be sickly. Incidentally too, the use of the alto 
voice — ^which, as an artificial product, is useless imless it jb 
well trained and well managed — makes for artistic vocal style K 

Among the followers of Mendelssohn, Niels Oade and 
Stemdale Bennett were the most conspicuous. Oade (i 8i 7*90), 
Mendelssohn's successor in the conductorship at Leipzig, subse- 
quently held a leading position in Copenhagen akin to that 
of Stemdale Bennett (1816-75) in London. Both men were 
friends and disciples of Mendelssohn, and in some sense, 
particularly in their later days, disciples of Schumann as 
well, yet their style, far from appearing as a mere reflex 
of the greater masters, exhibits a distinct phjrsiognomy of 
its own. Gade, who was more of an expert in instrumental 

' In the matter of yocal eniemble, just intonation, and correct phnudng, loven of 
BigUah nra^ have always had a good example in the peif ormanoei of the teained 
vooalif ts belonging to the cathedral ohoue. 
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colour than a master of design^ in such pieces as his overtures^ 
Reminiacencei qf Oman (1841)^ and In the Hiffhlands, shows 
a fine vdn of imagination, recalling the spirit of Scandinavian 
folk-song and Northern scenery. His themes, though raxdy 
passionate, are spontaneous, and never without some special 
grace of colour or sentiment, or a tinge of Norse melancholy. 
The fascination usually lies in the prevailing sense of beauty 
and poetical suggestion conveyed by the entire piece, rather 
than in any prominent feature of tune or harmony or rhythm^ 
and the details are alvmys apt to the particular instrument 
concerned. His cantatas^ Comala and Erlkomgs Toehter, met 
with well-merited success. He published eight symphonies, 
two ^violin concertos^ Novelletten for orchestra^ and a mass 
of chamber music, amongst which an octet for strings and 
a sonata in D minor for piano and pianoforte are the most 
conspicuous. 

With less pathos than the best effusions of Gade^ Stenidale 
Bennett's dainty pieces leave a less definite impresnon. Yet 
Bennett (1816-75) accomplished the work of a high, though 
but a secondary master. His style was distinguished by fluency^ 
as well as fineness and delicacy of fancy. There is grace and 
natural beauty in much of his work. His attitude towards 
Schumann's musical poems with suggestive titles was at first 
one of hesitating assent. Later in life he made some com- 
promise with programme music— as in his last publication^ 
the sonata called The Maid qf Orleane, Op. 46 (the themes 
of which are labelled as they occur, like the themes in Idzsf s 
Ideak), and the ^ Phantasie-Overture ' to Moore's Paradiee 
and the Perij Op. 4a. His cantata The Majf Queen (1858)^ 
which suffers from a weak libretto, and his oratorio The 
Woman qf Samaria (1867), fell flat, as did the Symphony in 
O minor. Op. 43, produced three years earlier— the only one 
of his symphonies that was published. His best overtures are 
Paridna (1835), Op. 31, The Naiadi, Op. 15, and The Wood 
Nymph (1836), Op. ao. The passage work of Bennett's piano- 
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n D minor, the Pianoforte concertos in O major and D 

r^ the Trio in B\f, the 'Cello sonata in D, are the most 

•^ to survive. Certain trifling improvisations, little piano- 

* * pieces, like the Barcarolles in O major and F minor, and 

I' ~ Hrially a few little songs, have a singularly oriental charm^ 

L -1^ best of the songs, Oelb rolU mir zu FUssen der rauschende 

-#> belongs to a set of so-called Persian Lieder^* With 

aimmum of ehboration, and m spite of two gUiring faults 

..^declamation, this Lied is both novel and charming; and, 

^ jiehow, with its Ejastem melismata, haunts the memory. 

_ her such Ueder, though on a lower level, aire No. 1 of the 

rsian songs, NicM mii Engeln im blauen Hhnmelszeli mein 

^ ~ ddehen verglekh ieh, and a fine setting of one of Heine's 

^~.ost original poems, Und der Slave sprach : leh hei$$e Mahomet, 

^"^ ^ :h bin au» Jemen, und mein Stamm eind Jene Asra, welche 

terben wenn eie Ueben. As in the poem there is considerable 

' originality in the music. 

In contrast to the difEuseness of Rubinstein's pianoforte 
concertos, Etudes, &c., we may note the graceful futility of 
Stephen Heller's pieces (1815-88). Heller, in spite of his 
conspicuous mannerisms and constant production for the 
market, was a conscientious worker in the field of solo piano- 
forte music and free from affectation. His Etudes, Op. 16, 
47, 46, 45, his preludes. Op. 81, Promenades d^un Solitaire, 
Op. 78, may be taken to represent his delicate talent. His 
pianoforte technique is sufficiently effective and refined, though 
he rarely gets full value out of the instrument. 

Arthur Sullivan, apart from his true domain, the operetta, 
comes into view under other aspects. There was an English 
note already in hiseariy music to Shakespeare's Tempest {1863), 
which ranks with his best productions ; also in the duet from 
The Merchant of Venice, ^How sweet the moonlight sleeps 
upon this bank,' which forms part of the cantata Keniltaorth, 
1864; and particularly in the set of six Shakespearean songs 

* Xiiiifr ite Iftrn fidki^, edited by Friedrieh BodMiitedt. 
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written and published in 1865^ one of which, Orpheus with hit 
bUe, with its genuine tunefuhten^ gained great popularity and 
deservedly retains it. There is something English too, thou|^ 
not so pronounced, in the effect of the overtures In Memoriam 
(1868), Di Ballo, Macbeth (1888), and, we may even add, in 
the so-called IrUh Symphony (i866). Of Sullivan^s quasi- 
oratorios, The Martyr of Antioch, a sacred mumc drama, has 
actually been performed on the stage. Other oratorios, The 
Light qf the World (1873), Mendelssohnian in style and 
arrangement, and 7%e Prodigal Son (1887), which shows a 
little more of his individuality, do not at the present day count 
for much. But the sincerely expressed Golden Legend^ half 
cantata, half oratorio, proves as attractive as ever. A cdlec* 
tion of the best modem English songs would as certainly ex-» 
dude Sullivan's hypersentimental The Lost Chord, as it would 
include Hatton's To Anthea, and Sullivan's Orpheus with his 
Lute. 

As equivalents to certain simple songs by Rubinstein and 
Sullivan, just mentioned, we may point to Lui^ Gordigiani'a 
Canti pqpulari Toseani, which, with their artless charm, have 
found their way to the hearts of cultivated amateurs, as have 
Rossini's Soiries musicaleSy Gounod's Quand tu ehantes bereSe 
le soir, and certain German sentimentalities by Abt, Kiicken, 
Lassen, and other Capellmeister. Tauberf s naive Kinderlieder 
deserve mention. 

Robert Volkmann (1815-83), a German who lived in Hungary, 
and whose music contains many Hungarian traits, merits con- 
sideration as the composer of a good pianoforte trio, B b. minor. 
Op. 5 (185a), and a fine set of solo pianoforte pieces, with 
characteristic titles after the manner of Schumann, called 
Visigrad. The trio. Op. 5, attracted the attention of Liszt 
and was frequently performed by him at Weimar. It is of 
elegiac import, a sort of forerunner to Tchaikovsky's trio 
A la nUmoire d^un grand Artiste, and, technically, fully up 
to the mark of that interesting work. In Vis6grad Volkmann 
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appears as an illuatrator^ of power and originality and on con- 
sistently musical lines of his own. For the most part his 
pieces are like German translations of the Hungarian idiom — 
pomp and pride^ a ponderous sort of grace, and some pathos 
—altogether wdlset for the instrument. live string quartets, 
two symphonies, a violoncello concerto, and two serenades 
for strings, still belong to the staple concert repertoire in 
Germany. Vollanann also published two Masses for male 
voices and other choral music. 

Schuberf s friend Franz Lachner (1804-90), who made his 
name with an opera, Caiarina Comoro, and a number of 
orchestral suites, may be bracketed with Friedrich Kiel (z8ai- 
85)9 A North German composer 0f considerable attainment who 
is best remembered as a master of counterpoint. A Requiem 
Mass, Op. ao, appeared in i86a, a Missa Solennis in 1867; 
and these, with the two oratorios, Der Stem von Bethlehem 
(1866) and Chrietus (187a), and a second Requiem (Op. 80), 
produced shortly before his death, are the most conspicuous of 
his works for chorus and orchestra. Good in their way, there 
is nothing of real importance about them. Kiel also composed 
a large amount of chamber music— three pianoforte quintets, two 
pianoforte quartets, seven pianoforte trios, four violin sonatas, 
a viola and a viobncello sonata, two string quartets, and a set 
of waltzes for strings, of which the same estimate may be offered. 

Goetz, as a composer of instrumental music, must be included 
on account of an overture entitled FrUhKnffeouperture, Op. 15, 
and a Symphony in F, Op. 9 (1876), both of which pieces, like 
the late and latest efforts of Ghtde and Bennett, were at first well 
received, but failed to make a definite mark. The one concerted 
piece by Goetz likely to survive is his Nanie, Op. 10, a poem 
by Schiller set for chorus, solo voices, and orchestra. Not par- 
ticularly strong, but emotionally genuine and technically 
finished, it forms a sort of pendant to Brahms' Oeeang der 
Parzen Uber dem Waeeer and the SchiekealeUed. Goetz* church 
music is insignificant. 
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About i860 there was a ready sale for Theodor Kirchner^s^ 
smaller pianoforte pieces, and for Jensen^s ' pieces and song»— ^ 
with the usual result that both men continued to compose for 
the market, with increased fiidlity, but^ as time went on, with 
decreasing freshness. This may not be entirely true of Jensen, 
whose songs show progress, but it is near the mark in both 
cases. 

It was not until after his death that Peter Cornelius* verse 
and music b^an to attract attention. He wrote much and 
published little. Each carefully considered publication, however^ 
represents something in the growth of his talent. His three 
operas, written to his own librettos, have already been mentioned. 
It remains to touch upon his remarkable choral music a ofella, 
and his songs and duets with pianoforte accompaniment, which 
are also for the most part attempts to set his own verses to 
music. The songs, some fifty in all, are little more than an 
array of trifles — occasional pieces, akin to certain little lyrics 
of Goethe — each the expression of some particular emotional 
experience, many among them perfect in their ddicatdy 
reticent way. Neither as a writer of lyrical verse or of lyrical 
music does Cornelius aspire very high. But what he has put 
forth in each department shows perfect sincerity, a rare sense of 
fitness, and considerable technical attainment. Everywhere one 
hears the voice of a man who is somebody, a man with a 
delicate ear for balanced beauty of verbal and musical expressbn. 
In a number of instances the verbal expression appears richer 
than the musical; but this applies to the solo songs, duets, and 
the operas more than to the choral pieces, a capeUay which 
latter belong to the best modem work in that department. 
Here, especially in the unaccompanied choral pieces, Cornelius 
combines contrapuntal mastery on the traditional lines of canon 
and fugue, with the chromatic harmony of the later romantic 
development, in the manner of Berlioz, liszt, and Wagner. 
The majority of these secular anthems are therefore difficult to 

» 1823-9$. * 1837-79. 
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intone^ but when the choiisten have mastered the strange 
intervals the result is good^ and at times very impressive^ as for 
instance in the setting of Abbot Notker's (Balbulus) Sequence 
Media vita in morte 9um/U9 (Mitten wir im Leben sind von 
dem Tod um&ngen)^ which perfectly represents the Neo-Oerman 
ideal of declamation^ or the remarkable setting of UUand's 
Die Vaiergn{ft (^The ancestors' tomb') for solo baritone and four- 
part chorus of mixed voices, which is the most original piece of 
vocal programme music in existence. Of Cornelius' songs^ one 
at least deserves special mention — Ein Ton, Op. 3, No. 3, a 
curiously speculative and original pieoe^ in which the voice 
reiterates one note (B natural) whilst the elaborated piano part 
develops the poetic idea ^. Among the duets the most remark- 
able is No. 3, Op. VI., a strict canon for baritone and soprano, 
the voice parts a crotchet asunder. This is a- setting of the old 
hymn attributed to Abbot Wemher of Tegemsee, leh bin 
du biit mein, das ioU$t du geun$9 Mtn. 




* OompMa Chopiii*t Ffeehidafy Op. aS, Ko. 15, in D|^ uA Ko. 6» in B minor; 
Op. 4« Ko. a, 'Komm, wir waadaltt simmmen im Mondmachafay 80 aaa- 
bariaoh gUnat jcdaa BbO^ YiaUaieht ataht anf einam gaac]iriaban» Wie lieb 
main Han ^tt^ iMt*— ilia mnaie to tiiaaa linaa» in D ^ and in | and | ttnaa^iaaa 
aimpla and diract aa tha worda. Maataily too» are J>U Hirim, and DU XMgin^ 
Koa. a and 3 of Wainachtaliadar, Op. 8. and Op. 5, Ko. $, Dtt Bdim tpnuh mm 
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HanB V. Bulow (1830-94) in his younger days was ambitious 
to excel as a composer. He wrote pianoforte pieces, iongs and 
duets, a Potoe symphonique, Nirwanay also an overture and 
incidental music to Shakespeare's Julius Caeeary an Orchestral 
Ballade, Des Sctngers Fiuehy after a poem by Uhland, &c. But 
the vein of his invention proved essentially jejune, and in spite 
of technical attainment and undeniable musical ability he failed to 
make a mark as a composer. The cleverest and least dry of his 
pianoforte pieces are a set of modem dances, entitled It Camevale 
di Milano, Ballabili ed Intermezzi, dedicated to an Italian opera 
dancer, as Op. ai. His editions of classical pia&oforte music, 
particularly those of Beethoven's later Sonatas, beginning with 
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the Waldfltein Sonata, Op. 53, and of certain pieces which 
formed part of his concert repertoire, are very instructive in 
spite of the fact that he is prone to indulge his personal 
whims. 

Joachim Raff (iSm-Si) was the most curiously eclectic 
among the modem Germans, and, in so &r as technical mastery 
and versatility of production are concerned, the most accomplished. 
His works exhibit traits belonging to a variety of contempora- 
ries, from Mendelssohn to Loszt. He composed operas, oratorios, 
eleven symphonies, many concertos, quintets, quarteti^ trios, 
suites, sonatas, a host of solo pianoforte pieces, songs, &c., of 
very unequal value. Some ol them are merely productions for 
the market, whilst others show artistic aim. Two symphonies 
still evince signs of vitality, Leonore (1 869), and Im Walde (187a). 
Both have a full programme; thus, Im Walde z (i) Daytime, 
impressions and emotions; (2) Twilight, dreams, dance of 
Dryads ; (3) Night-time, silence and darkness, coming and going 
of the ^Wild-chase' with Odin and Venus ; (4) Break of day. 
In Leonore (after Burger's well-known Ballade) Raff tries to 
depict the lovers' farewell, the war, the return of the dead lover 
and the spectre's ride. But in both cases an annoying discrep* 
ancy between the programme and the exigencies of musical logic 
impairs the value of the work. The composer, to satisfy his 
instinct for musical sjrmmetry, finds himself compelled to vudate 
the continuity and progress of his story ; he falls between two 
incompatible ideals, and his music, in spite of its skilful 
instrumentation, strikes us as essentially dull and artifidaL 
Next to these symphonies may be ranked his pianoforte quintet 
in A minor, the trio No. i in E minor, a suite in E flat. Op. 
ooo, for pianoforte with orchestra, a solo suite for pianoforte in 
£ minor. Op. 7s, and a very effective set of variations on 
a Oigue belonging to the suite in D minor. Op. 91, also for 
pianoforte. 

In this place mention may fitiy perhaps be made of a remark- 
able set of quasi-amateurs who called themsdves the * Five Neo- 
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Russian innovators/ a coterie held together by friendly rivalry 
and patriotic ambition. It consisted of four men of uncommon 
talenty Balakirev the leader, Cui^ Musorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
and a man of genius, Alexander Borodine, who was a son of 
a Prince of Imeretia in the Caucasus. Their cry was ^ Russian 
music for the Russians.^ Following the example of Glinka and 
Dargomijsky, they studied ecclesiastical melodies, folk-songs and 
dances, investigated the various oriental elements which are 
intermingled with Russian art, and strove for novelty in melody 
and harmonization, and for piquancy of orchestral effect. In the. 
Liturgy of the Oreek Church, together with the semi-oriental 
songs and dances of the peasantry, they found a vast amount of 
material that strikes Western ears with a strange sense of power 
and spontaneity. Balakirev (1836}, a man of keen intelligence 
and an accomplished musician, collected Russian folk-songs, 
composed orchestral pieces in the manner of Berlioz and Liszt, 
and pianoforte pieces in a manner of his own — of which the 
oriental fantasia Islamey (variations on an Eastern tune) is the 
most ingenious. Rimsky-Korsakov, bom in 1844, has written 
some twelve operas, many songs, a pianoforte concerto in Eb, 
two Po^mes symphoniques, Antar and Sheherazade, and 
published two valuable collections of folk-songs taken down 
from oral tradition^.. Cui, bom in 1835, a traculent critic, 
produced eight operas, over 160 songs, and a huge number of 
small pianoforte pieces — many of which are but Schumann at 
second hand. Musorgsky (1839-81), the ^ most Russian of the 
Russians,' in his vocal efforts appears wilfully eccentric. His 
style impresses the Westem ear as barbarously ugly. Alexander 
Borodine (1834-87) composed two symphonies (two movements 
of a posthumous third have been published), an orchestral 
sketch Eine Steppenskizze au» Mittel-Asien, two string quartets, 
a Petite Suite in D minor for pianoforte^ twelve songs, some to 

* Konsko¥ is food of Teprodadiig the peculiar metrioal itnietiire of oertein 
Rnniaa folktones, }, } md the like, and to geto flupriiing effects of rhythm and 
oolonr. He is a master of orchestratioii. 
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his own words ; and left unfinished one of the most original 
productions of modem times^ Prince Igor, an opera on a Rusrian 
subject, which^ after his deaths was completed by Rimslqr- 
Korsakov and Olasounov. The picturesque oriental elements 
upon which Balakirev laid so much stiess, the use of chromatics^ 
augmented seconds^ and sequences of whole tones, frequent 
changes of rhythm and surprising modulations, abound in 
Borodine's works. His instrumental pieces, almost throughout, 
are programme music sincerely felt and expressed^ and without 
a trace of affectation. The thematic material is novels the 
workmanship careful, the sense of variety and beauty in instru- 
mental colour striking. Dam les steppes de PAjsie eentrale 
forms a good pendant to Berlioz* Marche des Pilerms \ The 
second symphony in B minor, the two movements of a third, the 
Amatic sketch just mentioned^ the second quartet in D major, and 
the Petite Suitg, have permanent value. For completeness' sake 
the name of Daigotnijsky (1813-69) must be included. A 
disciple of Glinka, he wrote several operas — RoussiUka {' Water 
nymph') has been most frequentiy given — about 100 songs, 
a number of which are noteworthy by reason of a curious 
alternation of passion with oriental languor, and a grotesque 
^ Cossack-dance ' (Kosatshdk) for orchestra, that made the round 
of European concert-rooms, and is indeed very clever and 
characteristic. 

Borodine is, however, the national genius after Glinka. So 
far as concerns sheer novelty in the scenes depicted and originality 
in the musicatmaterial and treatment, his PHnce/j/or, an opera 
in four acts with an overture and a prologue, published in 1889, 

^ The programme is ai f oUowe : * Duu le eilenoe det eteppee aabkmneniet da 
TArie oentnle retentit le premier refrein d*mie cbaiifOQ paiaible raaie. On cntend 
aniei lee loni mAuKXdiqiiei dee chanti de rOrient ; on entend le pes des chevmnzet 
des chameanx qui s'approebent. Une caraTane» escorts par des soldats rosses, 
tfa v en e llmmense desert, oontinne son long vojage sans crainte, s'ahandonnant 
ayec oonildeiioe k la garde da la force gwmhn rosse. La caraTane s'avanoe 
toQJonrt. Lis chants des Busses et oeox des indigenes se ooofondent dans la 
mtae hannonie, lenrs refrains se font entendre longtemps dans le desert et flnissent 
par se perdre dans le lointain.* 
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equals, perhaps surpasses, Bizef s Carmen. It is the strangest 
and the strongest production of the Neo-Russian school. 
Bbrodine, better than any other composerj represents the poetry 
of the manners and the sights and the sounds of the north and 
south-east. He does not consciously strive to produce charac- 
teristic Eastern music ; with him it is true, spontaneous, and 
irresistible. Throughout his work Russian local colour is 
supreme — so much so that Rubinstein's and even Tchaikovsky's 
oriental tints fade before its vivid rays. Borodine's invention 
never flags — ^he is ever ready with something new, strange, and 
appropriate. In Prince Igor there are popular Russo-Asiatic 
motives of surprising delicacy and charm, as for instance in the 
dances, the songs, and the choruses for female voices. Certain 
virile movements again, such as the Introduction and the close 
of Act I, the Warriors' dance at the end of Act II, or the 
march at the banning of Act III, are piec^.of-lmrbaric splen- 
dour, which, for all their colours, are as compact and logical in 
construction as they are subtle and penetrating in style. Better 
materials for a Russian opera could hardly have been found ^, 
yet Prince Igor is perhaps more of an epic pantomime than an 
opera proper. It consists of a series of scenes, choruses, 
ensembles, dances, songs — ^for the most part of startling origin- 
ality, so vivid indeed that once heard they persistently linger 
in the memory. A professional librettist might denounce the 
book as inorganic — it is not weak or inept, but sketchy rather, 
and unfinished. It has only a semblance of a plot and is 
pervaded by a curious duality : two khans, two. Vladinurs, two 
ladies in love, two fools, two outrages on the princely dignity, 
two captive princes, two rictorious armies. It should be added 
that the composer's command of musical form ai^ diction, of the 
treatment of solo and choral voices and the orchestra, is that of 
a bold, highly accomplished master — one who never rouses the 
suspicion that he may have intended one thing and by lucky 

^ Of ooane the work iniift be heud in RnnSui; for mding pnrpoeet tlie 
I^«Dch tnnsktion maj be called fairlj good, the German it climify. 

Y 2 
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chance achieved another \ For delicacy and strange charm it 
would be hard to surpaaa the following twenty-eight bars of 
Kontchakovna's Cavatine (Prince Igor, No. 9) ; 
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^ And this utomslung man was an anny snigeon who for a qoaiter of a 
century acted ai a profetior of chemistry. His scientific pablications aroused the 
attention of his colleagnes. 
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So exqubite a sample of the exotic element in artistic music 
has not been seen mnce Chopin's Mazurka^ Op. i J, No. 4, and 
the Trio of his C minor Polonaise \ The idiom is not altogether 

* One of the most eztmordUiiaTy attempts at nraiioal bamonr (mnsiciaoB take 
their hamoiir lerioittly at St. Fetenhorg) it a pianoforte compoiition for four 
hands entitled, ' Puraphraset war le tb^me Hron et oUig^ dW^ anz petite 
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new : indeed it has been in some measure anticipated both by 
Dargomijsky and by Glinka, but no master has ever employed 
it to such admirable effect. 

The total work of the Russian innovators is a distinct, though 
very late outcome of that development of the historical and 
critical sense which has been already discussed^. On the basis 
of the Russian language, coloured by ecclesiastical chants, most 
of which are modal, by peasants' songs and dances, by funeral 
laments and festive tunes, together with the quaint wail of 
Hebrew and other Semitic melismata, something has of late 
years been achieved in Russia that exhales ^le rude et viril 
parf um de la terre slave ^/ and offers one of the most important 
contributions to the history of romantic music. The composers^ 
like their precursors and masters, Schumann, Berlioz, Liszt, 
looked at music through the lenses of literature. Hence their 
pronounced tendencies in favour of a programme, whether it be 
avowed or not. Hence also their leaning towards the further 
or nearer East — ^which, apart from oriental barbarisms deliber- 
ately chosen for barbaric ends, as in Musorgsky, has hitherto 
made for good. Kept within proper artistic-bounds, the Russian 
movement now in full course may ultimately lead to illustrative 
instrumental music of the highest beauty and value. There is no 
need that the young Russian composers should hark back to 
partially exhausted formulas. The laws of musical design, the 
principles of good sense and proportion will make themselves 

pianirtes capables d'ez^cnter le thbme avec xm doigt de chaque main ! ' The theme 
is that known in England ai the ' Chopeticks Walts/ and is played oontinaonsly 
by one of the two performer s , while the other accompanies it with galops, mazurkas, 
requiems, fugues on the name of Bach, and similar incongruities. Started by 
Borodine this curious jeu d'esprit was a joint production by himself, Cui, liadow, 
Rimsky-Korsakow — and, later on, by Liszt and N. Stcherbacheif (who well 
replaces Musorgsky). Some of these veiy speculative variations rival those of 
Schumann*s OamewU in point of beauty, and for variety and subtlety of invention 
may be sud here and there to surpass them. A similar piece of still more serious 
fooling is the Quofuor tiwr U nom de BA^-f (Belaieff — the generous publisher's 
name), but this concoction, though enormously clever, is really too serious. 

^ Sm ch. i. pp. 3-5. 

* Alfred Bruneau, Afttfigices ds BnutAt «< IfiMtciens (b .FVanoe, I903« 
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felt, whatever be the material to which they are applied. With 
Tchaikovsky (1840-93) Russian music became cosmopolitan. 
His pianoforte concerto The BusHany in B b minor, has already 
been mentioned. The second and third concertos in G and E b, 
and the Fantaisie de Concert in G, Op. 56, fdl far below that 
high mark. Among his six sjrmphonies, the fifth and sixth are 
the most important, and the latter of them (known as the 
PatMique) is the most famous. Next to these symphonies, or 
rather beside them, we may place the Po^mes symphoniques, 
JRomio et Juliette and Franceeca da Bimifii. The plan of 
the latter pieces, it has been said by Mr. Ernest Newman, 
^fulfils very happily one of the main requirements of good 
programme music^that the various points shall not be not only 
dramatic but musical, lending themselves naturally to musical 
treatment at the same time that they speak connectedly to 
the intellectual ear^. 

Among Tchaikovskjr's achievements may further be included 
an overture entitled i8i2y another overture, Hamlet ^ the Po^me 
symphonique, Manfredy a symphonic Ballade, Der Wqjewode 
(after Micldewicz),three string quartet8|,and a pianoforte trio,^ la 
mimokre d'un grand artiste (Nicholas Rubinstein). His lesser 
works of unequal merit — suites for stringed instruments, numer- 
ous small pianoforte pieces, 117 songs, many set to inferior 
verse ^ — have all, more or less, a fascination of their own. It 
seems to be the rule with the Slavs, ^ that the power of creating 
intrinsic interest is considerable, but that the faculties which are 
needed for concentration and systematic mastery of balance of 
design are proportionately weak*, and this applies to Tchai- 
kovsky in almost the same degree as to all the rest. His operas. 
Engine Onigin and La Dame de Pique excepted, met with 
little success outside Russia — ^they contain much graceful and 
at times interesting and original music — ^but the composer 
approached the theatre as a novice, and his stage instincts, if 

* And general! J tnng to perfonctory Qennan translations. 
' C. Hubert H. Pkrry, Summairy qf Mugiodl Sitiory, p. 89. 
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he ever had any worth cidtivating^ remained in an undeveloped 
condition. 

Edvard Grieg, bom 1843, ^ Romantic of the Romantics, had 
the good fortune to light upon topics of a fresh and fascinating 
nature, in the folk-songs and dances of his native Norway ; and 
he had the instinct to treat them adequately, without disguis- 
ing or unduly accentuating their characteristic features. His 
NorwegUche VolkiweUen, Op. 17 and 66, contain all the germs 
of his music : the tunes, plaintive or crude, as the people sing and 
play them — ^the drone bass (which is implied), the chromatic 
inner parts, which he suppUes, the use of some quaint fragment 
of the tune by way of introduction or coda, the studied com- 
pactness and concentration, the sudden and unexpected contrasts. 
That he should have been able at all to weld these tiny phrases, 
and fuse them so as to serve for the tiiematic material of pieces in 
large form^ such as his pianoforte concerto, already mentioned, 
his string quartet, and the sonatas for violin and for vbloncello, 
speaks highly for his genius. We owe to Orieg a number of 
the most beautiful of modem songs, and a host of charming 
Ijrrical pieces for pianoforte solo. Mention must also be made 
of Max Brach, bom in 1838, a master of choral as well as 
instrumental effect, and the writer of some very effective violin 
concertos — ^and of Felix Draeseke^ bom in 1 835, an accomplished 
theorist and critic, and a gifted composer whose music is full of 
original and romantic ideas. 

Before we pass on to the consideration of organ music, mention 
must be made of the littie-known pianoforte pieces, chiefly 
£tudes, by C. V. Alkan, who died in 1880, and of the clever 
transcriptions of certain movements from Beethoven's string 
quartets (in the manner of Liszt's partitions de piano) by 
Tausig and Saint-Saens. Alkan's £tudes — ^the work of a specu- 
lative and eccentric rather than an essentially musical talent-^ 
are technically magnificent in so far as the treatment of the 
instrament is concerned ; the inventiveness in virtuosity is very 
considerable, though musically, that is to say, melodically and 
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hannonicaUy considered^ they are somewhat barren* Alkan's 
most unportant Opus is marked 39* It is made up of twelve 
impressionist £tudes of inordinate length : I^ is entitled^ ^ Comme 
le vent/ II, ^ En rhjrthme molossique/ III, ^ Scherzo diabolioo ^ ; 
Nos. lY to YII are meant for a symphony ; Nos. YIII to X for 
a concerto ; No. XI for an overture* The twelfth £tude, called 
Le Fesiin d^iwpe^ in E minor, is a veritable towr de force — ^it 
consists of a set of curiously characteristic variations on a 
themeof eight bars akin to that of No. 6 of Liszfs ^ IViganini 
Caprices ' in A minor, and of Brahms' ' Paganini Yariations ' 
in the same key — ^remarkable for an almost brcical humour and 
for ingenuity of contrapuntal device. If well plajred the total 
effect of this grotesque piece is astonishing from the virtuoso's 
point of view — and almost, if not entirely, satisfactory from the 
musician's. There is no actual indication of a plot, but the 
comical effects tell their own tale. Other numbers worth 
attention are Le Chemin de fer, Op. 37, Trois £tudes pour 
les deux mains s^parto et r^unies. Op. 76, and twelve £tudes. 

Op. 35 '• 
The organ music of the nineteenth century owed much of its 

impetus to Mendelssohn, who infused new life into the forms of 
prelude and fugue. His so-called organ sonatas do not essen- 
tially belong to the sonata order, having littie about them of its 
typical character or its principles of deagn ; still they rank among 
his best works and occupy an important place in the literature 
of the organ. Schumann's six fugues on the name B-A-C-H 
have already been mentioned; Liszt's ambitious fontasia on 
Ad no9, ad ealutarem undam, published in connexion with the 
^ Illustrations ' to Meyerbeer's Le Prophite, and his B- A-OH 
Fugue must also be mentioned. Finally there remains a mass 
of organ music by Joseph Rhdnberger — ^which consists of two 
concertos with orchestra, twenty-two trios, twelve ^ M&litations,' 
twenty solo sonatas, &c. Rhdnbeiger's operas and his numerous 

^ HuU prUru pour crgm ou piano a daaritr de peddten. Op. 64, hare been 
admirably tranfcribed for pianoforte sob bj Joetf Yianna da Motta. 
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aymphonic and choral works have almost entirely 

An early work, a deft and fresh pianoforte quartet inEt?, Op. 

38, had some vogue, and is still welcomed in amateur circles. 

Few of the elder Wesley's works for the organ are in print. 
The best of those contained in Vincent Novello's collection of 
Select Organ Pieces consist of a ^ Slow Air in D/ | , a Fugue 
in D, the transcription of a choral fugue for four voices, 
SUmt erai, in C, a Voluntary and Fugue in B b, and a Fugue 
in C minor on a partially chromatic subject. Of these, the last 
two, especially the Fugue in C minor, show considerable skill and 
originaHty. 

Of Sebastian Wesley's works for the organ, fourteen numbers 
have been edited by his pupil, the late Dr. Garrett, ' for modem 
Pedal organ.' They consist of single pieces-— el^iac cantabile 
voluntaries, andante, or grave and andante, and produce thdr 
impression by persistence of mood and without any particularoon- 
trapuntal subtiety, somewhat after the manner of Spohr, though 
generally freer in treatment, broader in melody, and less cloying 
in harmonization. There are a few instances of incongruous 
pianoforte technique, as for instance the Andante in F (No. 5), 
and the fourth and fifth variations on the National Anthem 
(No. 10) ; but apart from these the workmanship is sound and 
musicianly, with bold sweeping melodic outlines and a strong 
and characteristic handling of the bass. Among the finest 
numbers may be cited the opening Andante in C (No. i), the 
Introduction and Fugue in C )( minor (No. 9), and the masterly 
settings of Psalm-tunes (Nos. 11 to 14) which close the volume. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE ROMANTIC OPERAS OF WAGNER AND THE 
INCIPIENCT OF THE MUSIC-DRAMA 

So far as the musical stage is concerned Wagner ^ sums up 
and completes the ideas and aspirations of Romanticism. He 
expresses them in Tannhauser and Lohengrin, transcends them 
in Tristan, departs from them in Der Bing and Die Meistereinger, 
and returns to them in Parei/al. The gradual transformation 
of the opera seria, send^eeria, or buffa into the current modem 
equivalents^ the development of German ^Singspiel' into ^Ro- 
mantische Oper' and finally into the music-drama, both alike 
mark a change in the reUtive position of the two operatic 
factors to which nothing in artistic history supplies an exact 
parallel. By d^rees the play asserts its full rights, operatic 
conventions recede, and the music becomes pliant ; until at last 
dramatic illusion is attained by means of a compromise between 
the imitative arts on the one hand and music on the other. "*^ 

Dramatic poet by instinct, by training supreme master of 
musical effect, Wagnw was gradually led towards a new manner 
of blending music with the drama. Eight early operas or 
musical plays conceived between 1833 and 1848 saw the light 
in pairs, with an interval of about five years between each group 
of two— Die Feen and Das lAebesverboi, Bienzi and the Flying 
Dutchnum, Tannhauser and Lohengrin. Siegfrieds Tod and 
Friedrich Boihbart did not go beyond the stage of elaborated 
sketches for a musical drama (Siegfried), and a spoken tragedy 

^ Richard Wagner was bom in 181 3— thirteen yean before Weber** death 
and fourteen yean before the death of Beethoyen. He died in 1883. 
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(Rothbart). In 1848-9 Wagner carried a number of dramatic 
sketches with him, sketches for the tragedy Boihbart, for Die 
JF)raru:o9en var Nizza and Wieland der Sehmied, the operas, 
Jeiua van Nazareth, the music-drama, as well as for other less- 
matured dramatic ideas, such as AehiUeue. The development 
of his dramatic and muncal capabilities took place with logical 
consistency, even when the process was quite instinctive, from 
one positive experience to another. There is nothing like this 
in the history of any musician, and it can be exphdned only by 
the extraordinary energy of Wagner's character, which kept him 
isolated from the world and wholly surrounded by the atmosphere 
of his own deeds and aspirations- 

In the libretto to the Hollander Wagner b^ins to pay 
attention to poetic qualities regardless of operatic considerations. 
He had bq^, he tdls us, by trying to acquire the &culty of 
musical expressbn in the way in which one learns a language. 
A man speaking in a foreign tongue over which he has not yet 
acquired complete control must consider its peculiarities in every 
sentence that he utters; if he wishes to be understood he must 
always be thinking of the expression, and this will influence him 
in the choice of what he shall say. Wagner, however, was an 
apt pupil, and could soon decUue : ^ By this time I had finished 
learning the language of music. I am now able to use it like 
my own mother tongue.' 

Again, Wagner maintains that legendary subjecto are to be 
preferred to historical ones, inasmuch as the substance of a 
legendary story is so readily intelligible that there remains plenty 
^ of space for the full expression of the inner motives of the 
^action. For instance, the story of Der fliegende Hollander is 
set forth in the simplest way possible— details resembling the 
intrigue of every«-day life are excluded, whilst stress is laid 
on those aspects which serve to accentuate the expression of 
emotion. I In Tannhauser the action springs mainly from the 
inner motives of the characters, and even the final catastrophe 
is essentially lyricaL In Lohengrin the interest is concentrated 
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on a psychological process in the heart of Elsa. Thus the lyric 
spirit pervades the whole^ and the total effect depends upon close 
connexion of the play with the music— each factor being modi- 
fied in turn by the other. 

Questions of aim and method arise here. If in an opera close 
and direct expression is desired^ the use of formal musical design 
seems tp stand in the way^ for during the process of musical 
expoution the action is apt to be retarded^ whereas it would 
seem to be a necessity that the music moves simultaneously with 
the action ; and the difficulty from beginning to end consists in 
the proper adjustment of speedy the give .4Mid take between the 
motions of each collaborator. Every true melodic subject has 
its inner law of .growth and expansion^ and this musicians are 
loth to infringe for the sake of histrionic effect; on the other 
hand, operatic music must be true to the situation. It is^there- 
fore, the principal convention in the Wagnerian drama that 
musical so^mds may be accepted as symboliad. Music for the 
theatre must be rq^arded from a standpoint other than that of 
chamber or concert music ; for as soon as dramatic presentation 
and stage effect are elements in the artistic whole, the appeal is 
not exclusively to the auditor's sense of musical balance and 
proportion, but it is also addressed to other forms of consciousness. 
It follows that the standard of absolute self-contained formiil 
music cannot be fairly appUed. (Dramatic music is meant to 
arouse, stimulate, or exhaust emotion — ^it does not aim at delight 
in purely musical expression in just balance of statement and 
restatement. And because it illustrates or emphasizes, or fuU] 
expresses something more or less extraneous, it ought to be 
frankly accepted and judged as a kind of rhetoric. 

To suppose that Wagner ever was guided by some abstract 
theory would be entirely erroneous. With him theory and 
practice advanced together, or rather his artistic instincts led the 
way and his theoretical opinions acted as support and rearguard. 
With his divine discontent and self-sufficing strength he, the 
great learner, was ever striving after something fresh and new. 
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^ Every work marks a step in the development of his genius^ 
and the distance traversed from the firrt romantic opera^ Die Feen 
(1833), to the last music-drama^ Par$ifal (i88a)^ is perhaps 
greater than the distance ever before covered by any great 
artist. Wagner's individuality was first revealed in Eine Fauit- 
Ouveriure (1839-40) (pp. 106-10 ante), then in DerJHejfende Hol- 
lander (1841)9 and so onwards. The three operas of earlier dat^ 
Die Feen, Dae Liebeeverbot, and Bienzip do not demand close 
examination^ though the thirds Bienzi, der letzte der TrUnmem^ 
is of vast dimensions— a grand tragic opera in five acts in the 
manner of Spontini^ and with sundry traces of Meyerbeer. All 
three resemble the types of opera which prevailed in their time^ 
and were it not for thdr authorship, the first two, at least, might 
rest in oblivion. Dae Liebeeverbot was withdrawn from the 
stage after two performances : Die Feen, a weightier and more 
important work, was never heard until after the master's death* 
His first operatic victory was won with Bienzi, which contains 
some noble passages, such as the Introduction to Act IV, and 
particularly the Introduction and the Pn&yer in the fifth act. 
Its remarkable success at Dresden in 1842 was fully justified. 

It is curious to note that these early pieces possess the stamp 
of theatrical rather than of musical origuu^ity* The grip of the 
dramatist is unmistakable ; there is a keen instinct for general 
effect, there is frequent evidence of a practical acquaintance with 
the stage, but the musical detaOs, both in the action .and in, the 
orchestra, are often raw and blatant. One point, however, 
stands forth conspicuously: Wagner always succeeds in his 
fusion of dramatic and musical elements, and invariably conlzives 
to get the result that he wants. And this gift remained with 
him throughout his wonderful career. As he approaches maturity 
the technique .of the musician and the power of the dramatist is 
everywhere seen to expand with the complexity, the subtlety, and 
the intensity of his aims ; but from the first he approaches his 
hearers on every side and excites them with the cumulative 
appeal of all arts in combination. 
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The libretto of Die Feen U an arrangement of Oozzi^s La 
donna $erpente. Das lAebetverboi is baaed on Shakespeare's 
Measure far Measure. Bulwer's novel, Bienziy the last qftluf 
TrUmneSy suggested the characters and the plot of the third 
opera. The poem of Der JUegende HoUSnder — it must not be 
called a libretto — is derived from Heine's account^ of the 
Ahasuerus of the ocean. The materials for Tannhduser and 
for Lohengrin were collected from the wide field of Gterman 
mediaeval baUads and epic poems, and from certain modem 
romantic stories by Tieck and Hoffmann \ 

Now and then the music of Die Feen is reminiscent of Weber 
and Marschner, as Das Liebesverbot contains echoes of Auber 
and Bellini. In Die Feen the composer's sudden change of aim 
and of style comes as a surprise. It is the only one of his 
works planned in two acts, and the only one that is tainted with 
what has been called ^ an open championship of the rights of 
the senses.' In this matter it is difficult to criticize ; but as, 
throughout the opera, the music is, on the whole, the predomi- 
nating factor, its effects may be judged from a musical point of 
view ; and in that respect they appear just as littie deserving of 
censure as anything of Auber or Bellini. As is the case in some 
of Marschner's less important operas, a certain lack of melodic 
distinction is noticeable in Die Feen — the musical phrases are 
effective and by no means weak or commonplace, yet they mi|^t 
be signed with a name other than Wagner's. The pianoforte 
score of Die Feen was published in 1888 '; but* of Das Liebesm 

' Mimoiren te H«mi von S^ m aheUwopM in Heine's Sftlon. 

* lleck's rfajned Enihlimg 'TmnlMineer/ and HoAnaim'e novel < Der Kanpf 
der SiLnger* (Senvifmabriid§r, U. i). 

' The following pieces will be f oond fslrij representative : — Aet I. Onvertore 
and Ballet, in E major; a charaeteristic Tenor Aria in C minor; QoaitetinBb. 
Aet n. Introdoction and Choms of Warriors, D minor (pow e rf u l and very 
effective) ; a toocking Aria in F minor; a capital comic duet in C for Soprano 
and fiass ; a fine Soena and Aria for Soprano in D, and a grand Flnsle. Act IIL 
Tenett in C^ and Finale in E minor and major, remarisable for its nse of the 
trombones. Extensive and good nse is made of BitoneUoe before and after the 
principal arias and ensembles. 
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verbot only one oomplele number and certain alight fragments 
have hitherto appealed in print K 

The impoting apectacular and musical pomp of Spontini's 
0/ympie and of Meyerbeer's Shig^enoU is at least equalled in 
Wagner's Biemzu The subject first attracted him by the superb 
opportunities that it offers for the diqilay of operatic pageantry 
onagrand scale, and by the presence of certain lyrical dements, 
such as the chorus of the Messengers of Peaces the Battle 
Hymns, the Church's call, and the Excommunication. When 
Wagner wrote AitffiJirj, grand opera loomed large before him ; and 
it was the object of his ambition not merely to produce a oopy^ 
but to outvie the original on its own ground and in its every 
detaiL Tet already in Riefm stress is far more consistentiy laid 
on the drama than in the case of any contemporary grand operm« 

DerJKegemte Hollander was originally meant to be performed 
in one act, as a long dramatic Ballade, and not as a conglomente 
of operatic pieces. Reference to the score will show that the 
division into three acts is made by means of crude cuts, and of 
new starts equally crude'. The music grew out of Senta'a 
Ballade in the second act, which Ballade, as it werei forms the 
musical nucleus and contuns the principal thematic germa 
(symbofical LeUmoiive) which permeate the entire work. Far 
more distinctiy than in Bienzi (1839), we may recognize in the 
Hollander (1841) the true indpienqr of the music-drama. In 
the poem of The Faffing Dutchman Wagner treats tlie lq;endary 
subject on its own merits, with the total effect in view, and 
with litde rq;ard to any operatic scheme of recitative, aria, and 
ensemble, though, to a considerable extent, thdr forms and even 
their cadenzas are still present. ' There are moments when the 
music rises to an extraordinary pitch of vivid picturesqueness and 
expressiveness. The whole of the overture is as masteriy a 



^ They oooiUt of a vivadoiM ouni^ song In D, }, ipediiifln but of wbichy 
together with two other ihort qnotatioiii, nmj be leen in Mr. Wm* Aihton 
Ellis' StigiiA V0nkn qfOltumaa^tLi^ynli. L pp. 184-5. 

* Thii hae been let to rights at Bajrenth. 
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musical expreaibn of omens and the wild hurly-burly of the 
elements as possible^ and carries out Gluck's conception of an 
overture completely ; Senta's ballad is one of the most charac- 
teristic things of its kind in existence^ and hits the mood of the 
situation in a way that only a man bom with high dramatic 
faculty could achieve; and the duet between Senta and the 
Hollander is as full of lif e^ and as fine in respect of the exact 
expression of the moods, of the situation^ and as broad in melody, 
as could well be desired V The instrumentatbn of the entire score 
was twice retouched — ^in 1846 and in 185a— and the dose of the 
overture completely rewritten. 

Originally the legend of TannUiuser and the Hill of Venus^ 
and that of the contest of the Minnenngers at the Wartburg^ 
were not connected. The fusing and welding of these materials 
is Wagner's own. Tatmhauser has undergone more change 
and transformation than any other of Wagner's productions. 
We can but touch upon a few salient points. At the dose of 
the third act, both action and music were altered (1845*7) mth 
the intention of making things dear to the sensuous perception 
of the audience in lieu of an appeal to their imagination ; and 
the entire scene in the Venusbei^^ Act I, was completdy 
transformed for performance at Pkris in 1861. Wagner 
immediatdy realized the difficulty of adapting French verse to 
the prevailing square rhythms of the Gterman music, and he 
seems to have felt no hesitation in making extensive changes to 
triple time, both in the scene in the Yenusberg and the Ballet 
that frames it. In the course of revision both the BaUet and 
the scene came to be expanded to more than double their 
original dimensions. And^ together with the great expansion^ 
there came an equally great change of style — a change so great 
that one cannot help deploring the interval of fully sixteen years 
which intervenes between the old TamMiunr and the new 
(1845-61). The new music was composed to French rhymed 
verse (by M. Nuitter), and all that remained of the old was 

* C. H. H. Fiuny, TU Art i/Mu$ic, p. $50. 

z a 
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carefully revised so as to meet the exigencies of French 
accentuation K 

The Lohengrin legend teUs of a knight from oversea, who 
reached the banks of the Scheldt in a skiff drawn by a swan. 
There he fought for a noble maid and was wedded to her^ but 
when she asked whence he came and desired to know his name 
he was forthwith obliged to depart. Wagner takes up this 
Impend— one of the many mythical stories with a religious 
colouring that cluster round the traditu>ns of the Holy Grail — 
at the point of its contact with History in the first half of the 
tenth century. He develops the historical aspect side by side 
with the supernatural, and thus contrives to present an unrivalled 
picture of Teutonic mediaeval manners and belief. Lohengrin 
presents the ideals of the later Middle Ages to completely that, 
for emotional essentials, it would seem idle to go back to 
documents, and we nuiy add that this is the last of Ins pieces 
which Wagner called a Boma$M$ehe Oper. The copiousness 
of resource displayed, the power and variety of dramatic and 
muncal detail, are astounding. The whole work is a single 
organism, the soul of music dad in a body of dramatic action. 

It may be stated here that for comjdete comprehension of 
Wagner's intentions in Hollander, TannhUueer, Lohengrin, and 
especially in the later music-dramas, it ought always to be 
borne in mind that on the stage, the power to declaim and put 
dramatic meaning into the delivery is in the forefront, and the 
singer's task is little more than that of assisting and intensifying 
the expression of emotion. In other words, the hearer's attoi* 
tion is meant to be drawn and directed more to the dramatic 
whole than to the musical details '• If this be understood, it 



i The l^ruiaii Terrion ii of eoone adopted at Bayraath as ' tbe lole authentic 
one'— in spite of the fact that transhition hack into Qerman has ineTitahlj 
hrooght ahont certain discrapanctes hetween text and miuie. On the whole, 
howerer, the new TannMuatr is snperh and peif ectly conYincing. Wagner dropped 
the snh«title Bomantiaehe Oper and called the new version Handhmg, L e. action. 

' Bnt erery singer oaght to he ahle to sing— a tmet oreriooked by the majority 
of people who are allowed to take part in Wagnerian peifiomiances. 
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will be readily conceded that nnce the poetical aubject is every- 
where amenable to the governance of muaic, the latter^ no 
matter how complex^ need not be cast in the mould of conven- 
tional operatic fonn% the declamation need not spoil the vocal 
melody^ and the melody^ vocal or orchestral^ need not interfere 
with the progress of the action. Thus, without consciously 
striving to deepen the musical expression, Wagner, in accordance 
with the peculiar nature of his subjects and of certain histrionic 
details connected with their due presentation, did in point of fact 
develop a new melodic idiom ; and so step by step^ particularly 
with the inception of the music-drama, considerably enlarged 
the scope and power of his music 

Lohengrin, already, shows great concentration in the scenic 
arrangements. Its precursor, Weber's Emryanihe, was laid out 
in three acts, with two changes of scene in each. Lohengrin also 
has three acts, but each has only one set scene — an inunense 
gain in the direction of perspicuity and sustidned interest The 
choruses, in thdr prodigious variety, from mere ejaculatoiy 
utterance to the most expansive lyrical effusion, are very important 
factors in the development of the dramatic action. To take but 
one instance, the beautiful chorus in eight parts which precedes 
and accompanies that miracle of scenic effect, Lohengiin^s 
arrival in the first act, is periiaps the finest example extant of a 
dramatic chorus springing directiy from and entirely belonging 
to the plot. The instrumentation of Lohengrin exhibits the 
highest instinct for beauty of tone. * To any one who has 
neither seen nor heard Wagner's scores, neither studied their 
consummate worionanship nor felt their scenic power, it is not 
so easy to convey a notion of his extraordinary doubling of the 
great symphonist with the great dramatist. • . . The orchestra 
is divided into three main constituent bodies, with subsidiary 
groups of three. This ternary system has the advantage 
among other things, that the whole chord can be given and held 
in the same scale of colour. • •• Wagner also makes frequent use 
of the distribution of the strings into separate bodies. In a 
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word^ instead of treating the orcheatra as an almost homogeneous 
mass, he parts it into tributary streams and brooks; at times 
— ^to change the metajdior — he spins it out to the finest parti- 
coloured threads, and casts thdr spools first^here then there, 
now weaving them together, now dividing, un)&l their wcmdrous 
ravelling has formed a tissue of priodess lace ^/ 

We have already mentioned the occasicmal touches of Weber;, 
Marschner, Auber, and Bellini which are apparent in Wagner's 
earliest works. As he comes nearer to maturity Italian and 
French melody predominates — Bienzi^ and even ten years later 
the Finale to the first act of Lohengrin^ recall Spontini. In the 
Hollander the melody leans dther towards the tersely rhythmical 
folk-song (e. g. the Ballade, the spinning chorus, and the sailors' 
choruses) or the broad cantilena in which emotion is paramount. 
In TSsniiAaiijer, and still more in ZfoAesifrifi, the melodic ebb and 
flow is rq^ted by the action, which in turn is enforced by 
characteristic harmony and instrumentation. FinaUy, in the 
music-dramas Tristan und Isolde, Der Bing dee Nibelungen, Die 
Meietereinger, Par${fal, the vocal melody often springs from 
the words ; it is frequently independent of the orchestra, in 
some cases, indeed, it is but an intenmfied version of the actual 
sounds of the German language, and it becomes lyrical only when 
the situation demands lyrical ardour. 

In the hands of the dramatist, music possesses an inestimable 
advantage in its capacity to convey the mood of an entire 
scene or act at once and in an unmistakable manner. A few 
bars suffice to indicate a mood, and, once established, the 
expression of such a mood can be sustained for as long a period 
as may be desirable* A series of scenes or an entire act can 
be so laid out as to be governed by one or more musical moods^ 
each at will developed, focused, and brought to a climax. The 
greatest scenic contras^may thus be risked without fear of 
failure— such as the sudden transformation in Tannhauser 
from the lurid light of the Yenusberg to sunshine and open air, 

* Lint, T mmMim r d lAhmgrin & WrimeoTf 1850. 
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the reappearance of Yenna after Tannhatiaer'a recital of his 
pilgrfanage to Rome^ the appearance of Elsa on the balcony 
after the scene of the conspiracy in the second act of Lohenffriuy 
or the happy contrast between the two sections of the third act 
of Die Meiiterrinjferi while^ for similar examples of homogeneous 
development^ we may take any of the three acts of TYiitan tmd 
Isolde, the first or third act of Die WalkSrei or the first act of 
Siegfried. In aU such cases music makes for simplicity in 
dramatic construction, whilst it furnishes the fullest and deepest 
expression. Witness the opening of the second and third act 
of Truiwn, and the third act of Die Meietereinjfer. 

Every medal has its reverse. Wagner, whose woric at the 
dawn of the twentieth century is acclaimed with indiscriminate 
admiration all the world over, was, in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth, the best abused man in Europe. Violent and 
rancorous attacks upon him found admission into the columns 
of Gterman, French, and En^ish journals. Leading musical and 
theatrical critics were bitterly hostfle. Musicians, the veteran 
Spohr excepted, stood aside in the difScult position of Molly's 
Bridoieam 'Ne sachant pas trop que dire pour exprimer sa 
fajon de penser.' Playwri^ts, actors, singers, put forward 
the most inept professional comments. At best poets were 
ready to admit Wagner's musical attainments, composers had 
no objection to his dabbling in poetry, whilst sober-minded 
people among the Udtyfelt uneasy^nd held aloof. Thus during 
the greater part of his lifetime Wagner was placed in an 
anomalous position; that of an idealist, a passionate poet, 
opnfaonted with the journalists, the miscellaneous public, the 
Jhost of professionals connected with the opera and the operetta. 
It requires a long period of cure to eradicate from the body 
of art the poison of a bad tradition. In his own words^ ^It was 
like having to walk against the wind with sand and grit and 
foul odours Mowing in one's fece.^ But time has brought its 
revenge. The present generatkm of profesrional musicians is 
making the most minute study of Wagner's scores, both frfom 
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the diamalic and the mudcal point of view ; public perform- 
ances of his work are still on the increase^ and are steadily 
improiing in quality; while if we put aside sundry attempts to 
find 'hidden meaning^ in thedramas, it may be said that even 
the futilities of an overgrown Wagner literature^ appear to 
have thdr use, inasmuch as they frequently arouse and stimulate 
enthusiasm. 

About the time of the composition of Lohenffrin Wagner's 
mind was agitated by the question whether he ought to 
continue as dramatist or musician or both. As has already 
been said^ be tried historical subjects, FUedrieh Eotkbart 
and Juu$ vcn Nazareth — ^the latter a tentative effort in the 
direction of Pantfal, for which a vast number of notes were 
taken and eUborate sketches made \ Both of these subjects 
were ocmceived as spoken plays. Ultimately his musical 
instincts gained the upper hand, and he came to the condunon 
that, in his own case at least, perfect emotional expressk>n was 
possible only when the idea occurs simultaneously to the poet 
and the muudan. Accordingly he discarded Barbaroa$a and 
Je9u$ van Nazareth^ and went on mth the story of 8iq;tried^s 
death — ^which ultimately grew into Der Bing des Nibehtngen^ 
80 by dq;rees he approached the music-drama. Before it was 
reached, however, an immense amount of mental fermentation 
was at work — as may be traced in the mass of theoretical 
"writing which he put forth between 1849 and 185a. His great 
problem, 'the problem of the art-work of the future^ as he 
called it — somewhat like the social problem of Comte — was to 
inquire, first how the scattered elements of modem existence 
generally, and of modem art in particular, could be united so as 
to form an adequate expressbn of the whole ; and secondly, 
what hope of a reaction in favour of higher forms of life, than 
our present industrialism, would the creation and acceptance of 

* ' lionqne oelui qui parle ne oomprend pai et oeliii k qui Ton p«rie ne oompmid 
lum plus, slon c'ett de Is m^phyiiqae' {MHrndrm d$ VdUain, p. 151). 

* Tbej hftf« DOW been pablithed. 
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such a work of art hold out ? His viewi of artistic posttbilitiea 
being thus ultimately connected with those of social regenera^ 
tion — art reform with social reform — ^he might well venture to 
take a plunge 'dans Fimprovisation risqufe des th^ries 
sublimes,^ if only to dear his own mind of doubts and 
cobwebs K 

There is many an utterance in Wagner's writings of 1849- 
55^ which appears but as a comment upon certain experiments 
in the execution of Ta$inhim$er and Lohengrifu His writings 
at that important period of transition are little more than a 
forcible reaction against obstacles in the way of his impulse to 
produce — he admits ' some obscurity^ some want of definiteness 
in the use of philosophical cat^ories — ^he rifj^tly calls it 
confusion* In quite eariy dajrs, and even later up to the end^ 
his writings represent the extreme sensitiveness of the modern 
man— occasional lassitude alternating with crudely vigorous 
effort. In consequence his utterances are at times bnatical in 
tone^ at times needlessly protracted. If we take his prose 
works as a whole, and appraise them with regard to style, we 
must admit that Nietzsche's words are finaL ' These products of 
Wagner's genius excite^ produce unrest; there is an irregularity 
of rhythm in them, which makes them^ as prose, confusing. 
The discourse is frequently broken ; asortof avernononthepart 
of the writer lies like a shadow over them, as if the artist were 
ashamed of conceptual demonstration. What perhaps most 
offends those who are not quite at home in them, is an expression 
of authoritative dignity, which is quite peculiar to them, and 
di£Bcult to describe. It seems as if Wagner often felt he was 
talking before enemies— for all those writings are in a talking, not 
a writing style, and they will be found to be such when they are N^ 
read aloud — ^before enemies to whom he refuses familiarity, and 

* Letter to UbUg, M»j 185a. 'NiiriiiiafeinkiiinicliiiiitciidgwBefrledigiuig 
mat mane in den Iclrten Jahren geepielte LittentenroQe inrttckUiekMi, als ich 
fflhle» daet Idi mir ftlMdnbd ToUkomnien klv gewoden fain.' 

' Intiodnetian to Tole. iii and It of bii ooUected writinge. 
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for this reason he shows hhnself resenred and supercilious. But 
not unf reqnently the violent passion of his feelings breaks through 
the assumed impassibility; then the heavy artificial periods, 
loaded with qualifying words, disappear, and sentences and 
whole pages escape him which are amongst the most beautiful 
that Oerman prose possesses V 

The main object Wagner had in view was, as he put it, ^ to 
reconcOe the claims of poetry and music with the claims of that 
most contestable, most equivocal institution of oiur day, the 
opera.' Or in other words, and broadly stated, it was his aim 
to reform the opera from Beethoven^s point of vantage . Can 
the modem spirit produce a theatre that shall stand in relation 
to modem culture as the theatre of Athens stood to the culture 
of Greece ? This is the complex problem that he set himself 
to solve* Whether he touches upon minor points connected 
vnth it; speaks of the performance of a play or an opera; 
proposes measures of reform in the organization of existing 
theatres ; discusses the growth of operatic music up to Mozart 
and Weber, or of instramentar music up to Beethoven ; treats 
of the efforts of Schiller and Goethe to discover an ideal form 
for their dramatic poems ; whether he sweeps round tiie problem 
in wide circles ; comparing modem social and religious institu- 
tions with ancient, and seeking free breathing space for his 
aspirations, he arrives by either method at the same ultimate 
result — ^his final answer is in the affirmative. Starting from 
the vantage ground of symphonic music, he asserts that we may 
hope to rise to the level of Greek tragedy ; our theatre can be 
made to embody the modem ideal of life. From the opera at 
its best a drama can be evolved that shall be capable of express* 
ing the complex relations of modem life and thought. In the 
first of his speculative, semi-prophetic books. Die Kumtunddie 
Revolution (1849), he points to the theatre of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, searches for the causes of its decline, and finds them 
identical with the causes that led to the decline of the andent 

■ Q. A. Hight'f tnnslatioiL 
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ttate itself. An attempt is then made to discover the 
principles of a new social organization that might bring about a 
condition of things in which proper relations between art and 
public life might be expected to revive. These and similar ideas 
are further devdoped in Das Kumtwerk der Zuiw^, which 
followed in 1850— a book which^ despite its difficulty^ is well 
worth attention. The main argument is as follows: Poetry^ 
imitation, and music were united in the drama of the Greeks; 
the drama disappeared with the downfall of the Athenian State; 
the union of the arts was dissolved, each had an existence of its 
own, and at times sank to the level of amere pastime. Attempts 
made, during and since the Renaissance, to reunite the arts, have 
been more or less abortive, though most of them have made 
some advance in technique or in width of range. In our day 
each ^ separate branch of art' has reached its limits of growth, 
and cannot overstep its limits without incurring the risk of be- 
coming incomprehemdble, fantastic, absurd. At this point each 
art demands to be joined to a sister art — ^poetry to music, 
imitation to both; each will be ready to foigo its special 
pretensbns for the sake of an ' artistic whole,' and the musical 
drama may become for future generations what the drama of 
Greece was to the Greeks. 

Wagner's next work, Oper und Drama (by far his laigest 
critical and theoretical treatise), contains little of this revcdution- 
aiy and philosophical ferment. It is set forth in three divisbns, 
of which the first contains an historical criticism of the opera, 
the second conmsts of a survey of the spoken drama, and the 
third is an attempt to unite the results obtained and so construct 
a theory of the musical drama. In the opera, Wag ner asserts, 
tbs. means of expressbn (music) have been taken ^or tbe sole aim 
and end, virmle the true aim (the dramaj has been nqrlected 
for the sake of ^particular musical forms. Mythical suljects 
are best, and Beethoven's music m^catei'^eT^eaXliuigm 
which they are to find expression. 

These and other assertions of Wagner's tending in the same 
direction have already been discussed. One further pc»nt| how* 
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ever^ requires duddation — his use ot alliterative verse in Der 
Bing^ and of a oombinafion of alliteratbn^ assonance^ and rhyme 
in TrUtan and Parsifal^ Poets of the Middle Ages, to attain 
rq^ularity of rhythm^ constructed thdr verses according to some 
semi-melodious chant or fixed mdody ; the great variety of 
Greek metres arose under mimetic influence, springing from 
the pantomimic action of a dance combined with the choral 
^ng. German poets have imitated, as wdl as their language 
permits, every posttble metre, but no one can deny that the 
complex rhythms, upon which they pride themselves, exist far 
more for the eye than for the ear. Take the most common form 
of verse in modem German plays — ^accentual iamMcs — ^is it not 
torture to hear the sense of the language forced and twisted to 
suit the purpose of th^ metre? Sensible actors, when iambics 
first came into use, were afraid of sing-song, and redted the 
lines as prose \ 

French poets, who do not base thdr rhythms upon recurrences 
of stress, and who measure thdr verse by the number of syllables 
that it contains, believe rhyme to be indispensable. Now if we 
examine the relation of mudc to verse, we find the curious bet 
that musicians declaim iamUcs, and indeed every spedes of 
verse, in every sort of time ; as for the rhyme at the end of a 
line, mudc usually engulb it ! and the cases wherein the mudcal 
rhyme actually corresponds to the rhyme in the verse are for the 
most part accidental or at any rate few and far between* A 
muddan can do more vnth iambics than the actors did: he 
must treat them as prose and stretch or compress them to fit 
his mdody. Seeing that modem vernfication offers such small 
attraction, Wagner was led to ask himself what sort of rhythmical 
speech it might be thai would best admitof mudcal diction, and 
the answer^ was not far to seek. When we speak under the 

* ' Talmay In ranarking to me tbat a French actor baa difllcoltaea to rarmcmiit 
which an EngUih haa not, began with pointing ont the neoeiiitj he Uea under of 
breaking the jointa and daws of every verM, aa of pigeona for n pie, and of 
pronouncing it aa if it were none at all; thni undoing what the writer had taken 
the g r eate r part of hia paina to accompliah* (Landor, Imaginain/ OonrnnaUonM, 
Jfte ^bW IMOIf oMlfraltor londor). 
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preMure of some strong emotion^ we drop oonventional phrase- 
ology; we enforce accents with a raised voice; our words become 
strongly rhythmical. In the eariy days of the Teutonic 
languages, such a manner of speech was in use for artistic 
purposes; it is the alliteratiye verse of the Eiddas and of 
Beowulf. The condensed form and the dose relative position of 
the accented voweb in alliterative verse give to it an emotional 
intensity, which renders it peculiarly murical: while, in like 
manner, assonance and rhyme can be contrived so as to suit the 
musician's requirements. The verse, then, with Wagner, is 
conceived and executed in the spirit of musical sound, and there 
is neither place nor scope for subtleties of diction ; music can 
supply all that is needed. Firm and concise, abounding in 
strong accents, the alliterative lines of his verse, notably in Der 
Bing, seem to denumd music; indeed musical emphaus and 
prolongation of sound render them more readily intelligible and 
more impressive. 

The entire music-drama is nnuiedl in spirit and in detaiL 
The mythical subject, chosen because of its essentially emotional 
nature, the division into scenes, and thdr sequence; verse, 
declamation, the orchestra, preparing, supporting, commenting, 
enforcing, recalling ; all these bctors are imbued with the spirit 
of music. The pathos of dramatic speech is podtively fixed by 
the musician's technique, and their interrelation is a direct appeal 
through the senses to the emotions. 

Artists connected with the opera — scene painters and stage 
managers, dancers, chcMristers, actors, the membersof theorchestra 
and the Capellmeisters, have been roundly scolded by Wagner 
for this or that reason, but all owe a debt of gratitude to him. 
He has made their task more di£Bcult, but infinitdy more 
interesting. Even apart bom the stage, at every good perfwm- 
ance of music on a large scale, Wagner's spirit is present. The 
leading conductors, whether they care to acknowledge the fact 
or not, are under his speU: and who can name a composer 
(Brahms perhaps excepted) who has not to some extent felt his 
weight and in some measure submitted to his influence ? 



CHAPTER XV 

MUSICIANS AS WBITEB8 ON MUSIC 

It remains to tirace the Romantic masters' efforts in criticism 
and to mention some of the good work which they have done 
in musical philology, historical research, the editing of dassira 
and the like* The most ngnificant feature in the mental 
activity of nineteenth-century musicians is the fact that the spirit 
of J. S. Bach has become a living influence. The Romantic 
element in Bach, already pointed out in Chapter I, found 
response in the mind and heart of Schumann, Menddssohn, 
Chopin, Brahms, and Wagner. Bach's earnestness and 
consistency became the ideal of all seriou»*minded composers, 
and his contrapuntal technique gave a fresh impulse to poly- 
phonic treatment in choral and orchestral composition. The 
study of his works, with their solidity, their variety, and thdr 
elasticity of form, acted as a steadying and staying power, and 
it may be hoped that it will ultimately serve as an antidote to 
the incoherence and laxness of structure which came as the 
attendant disease of programme music. 

E. T. A. Hoffmann, a writer of imagination and poetical 
insight, was the first to recognize Beethoven's genius. Hia 
reviews of Beethoven's fifth and sixth Symphonies, of the Trios, 
Op. 70, the Fantasia, Op. 80, together with his so-called 
Phantariestiicke Bitter Gluek and Don Juan, all of which 
belong to the early decades of the nineteenth century, are stiU 
worth reading. 'When we speak of sdf-dependent music,' 
says Hoffmann in an article on Beethoven \ ' do we not intend 

' KnUUriana, 4. 
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instrumental music exclusively? Is not instrumental music 
the most romantic of arts, the one truly romantic art ? Is 
not the infinite its sole object ? There are secrets which only 
sounds can reveal, and under whose weight words break down/ 
His estimate of the C minor symphony is broad, sympathetic^ 
and tersely expressed: ' Critics have often complained of a lack 
of unity in Shakespeare^ and failed to realize that a fine tree, 
with its leaves, blossoms and fruit, may spring from a ungle 
seed. So they might fail to comprehend the clearness of vision, 
the high seriousness and complete self-poesesnon ^ which mark 
the genius of Beethoven and stamp his art' Valuable remarks 
on music occur inddentally in Hoffmann's tales ; and it is well 
known that several of the tales and many a stray aphorism 
made a strong impression on both Schumann and Wagner. 
For instance — 'A fantastic description of a piece of music is 
admissible only in so far as it is understood to be metaphorical/ 
Certain titles adopted by Schumann are borrowed from Hoff- 
mann's works; Nachtstiicke, Ejfeisleriana, Phantasiestiicke | 
Hoffmann's Serapianibruder and Schumann's DavidibUndler 
are.doaely akin. Wagner's indebtedness to Hoffmann's story 
Der Krieg der Sanger has already been pointed out; and, in 
like manner, the influence of Hoffmann's Meister Martin der 
Ku/er is perceptible in Die Meieterringer von Numberg, 
Moreover, Hoffmann's opinions on the subject of Poetry and 
Opera, as set forth at length in a brilliant article entitled ' Der 
Dichter und der Komponist V i^^^ ^^ immediate precursors of 
Wagner's article * Ueber das Opemdichten und Komponiren.' 
The very language strikes one as Wagnerian: 'Ja, in jenem 
femen Reiche, das uns oft in seltsamen Ahnungen umfangt— da 
sind Dichter und Musiker die innigst verwandten Glieder einer 
Kirche : denn das Geheimniss des Worts und des Tons ist ein 
und dasselbe, das ihnen die hochste Weihe erschlossen.' And 
again : 'Eine wahrhafte Oper scheint mir nur die zu sein, in 
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welcher die Musik unmittelbar aus der Dichtung als nothwen- 
diget Erzeugnitt dendben entspringt ^/ 

Weber did not aim at literature when he wrote his ' Drama- 
tisch-muBicaliache Notizen ' — little articles on new operas. His 
object was to attract attention and induce sympathy with the 
works which he was about to conduct for the first time at 
Prague or Dresden. Marschner (Heinrieh IV. undiyAtMffnfj, 
Meyerbeer {AUmekk)^ Hoffmann (Undine), Fesca, and other 
composers of operas, profited by his generous advocacy. Exam- 
ples of Weber's technical strictures have already been given in 
the extracts bom the review of Hoffmann's Undine \ That they 
are always apt and to the point goes without saying; yet there 
is little of enduring value in Weber's literary remains, except in 
his last publication — a small pamphlet that accompanied his 
directions as to the tempi in Eiuryanihe : ^ On Tempo in music 
and on its metronomic indications.' This is a little masterpiece, 
a landmark in the history of style. Weber's views regarding 
^ modification of tempo ' are exactly those of Wagner, as set 
forth in the hitter's essay on Conducting. There is another 
curious and highly significant point of agreement between 
the two masters: * I look upon any one,' says Weber, ^who per- 
forms a piece bom one of my operas at a concert as my personal 
enemy ' (Letter from London, 1 8a6). 

Schumann was proprietor, editor, and chief writer in Die 
neue Zeitschrift /ur Murik from its foundation in 1834 to 
^^559 when he took leave of his readers with the prophetic 
article on Johannes Brahms. Shortly before his death he 
revised a number of the essajrs, reviews, and reports, and in 185a 
republished them in four snudl volumes. The Zeiischri/i was 
issued to a few hundred subscribers. But in book-form, since 

' ^ Tm, in that £w-off kod which we often reach in dreanu, poet and mniieiaa 
are doeely related memhen of one chnrch : and in their highest moode the eecret 
of word and tone b rerealed to them ai an identity.' And again : ' It appears to 
me a tme opera it one in whidi the mniic emanatee foom the poem ai an inerit* 
ahie prodnet.' 

' See p. 35. 
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about i860, Schuxnann^s writings have been widely read and 
have had great influence. It is the rare union of literary gifts 
with the insight of a composer of genius that renders Schumann's 
writings unique. At once enthusiastic and humorous, bold in 
imagery^ and whimsical in phrase, the style is redolent of Jean 
Paul Richter and E. T. A. Hoffmann — not- involved like Jean 
Paul's; however, but made up of short vivid sentences, always 
fresh and breezy. Like his forerunners, the brothers Schlq;el^ 
Tieck^ Jean Paul, Hoffmann^ Schumann protested against all 
kinds of pedantry and formalism ; like them, he was ever ready 
to hail anything that showed a touch of individuality and of 
genuine human nature. His weightier reviews^ such as those of 
Berlioz' Symphonie fantastique, Meyerbeer's Huguenots,Men* 
delssohn's choral works and overtures^ Liszt's ^tudes^ and a 
large number of Chopin's pieces, are of permanent value. A note 
of perfect sincerity pervades them, and the style has a rare charm^ 
even when it deals with mere technicalities. In some of the 
earliest articles (1834-6) Jean Pftul and Hoffmann are closely 
imitated. Later on^ the quaint ironical devices, disguises, and 
nom8 de guerre are dropped^ and Schumann writes like a 
serious artist addressing his equals. Everywhere^ even when he 
laughs or plajrs tricks^ his earnestness is felt to be present* 
He was a perfect hater of shams. And though he dealt gentiy 
and kindly with all manner of ephemeral productions he never 
lost sight of a high standard of excellence. The essay on 
Brahms, with which he closed his career as a journalist, is written 
with the same care as the essay on Chopin with which he 
began it^ 

Mendelssohn's letters, many of which were apparentiy written 
to be read outside the family circle, demand some notice. They 
are full of facts and precepts valuable to practical musicians and 
to students of contemporary musical history; they show 
a delicate gift for reproducing impressions received from nature 

^ A good Bngliih tnunlation of hii worin would be Alxxm. Madinne Bajmood* 
Bitter'f yertaoa b iooomplete and miiofmbly inadeqiiate. 

PAvnuRnvn ^ a 
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and art^ and are expressed in a tone of gaiial good humour. 
Mendelssohn always expresses himself with the crispness and 
precision of a man who thoroughly knows what he is taUdng 
about. 

T*here is no such thing as a Wagnerian system of aesthetics. 
Das Kunsiwerk der Zukw^ft and Oper und Drama excepted^ 
Wagner's writings are occasional pieces without any calculated 
continuity. The earliest Romantic pieces^ Le. the Parisian 
feuilletons^, recall the manner of E. T. A. Hoflhnann. Then came 
the books which reflect the revolutionary ferment of 1848-59 
and show a leaning towards Hellenism ; next follow the mature 
pieces written at Munich and Triebschen (1864-70), Ueber Stoat 
und Religion^ Deutsche Kunst und deutsche PoUHk^ Ueber 
das Diriffiren (1866), and Beethoven (1870). These are the 
result of insight, wide culture, and wide experience. Finally 
we may mention the occasional contributions to the Bayreuther 
Blatter, such as Ueber das Dichten und Kamptmiren, Ueber die 
Anwendung der Musik a^f das Drama, WoUen wir hoffen ?, in 
which the master talks leisurely and confidentially to his friends. 
They are singularly charming and instructive. 

A Wagner's criticism is always valuable, even if it is but a side- 

light or indirect comment on his own practice. Now and then 
his judgement seems somewhat strained and beside the mark — 

\ as when he maintained that in Beethoven's 9th Symphony 

instrumental music has burst its confines and said the last word 
possible, when he denounced the oratorio as a feeble hybrid 
without proper raisan d^Stre, or when he refused to credit Jews 

^ with creative ability. But his width of view and his absolute 

sincerity are everywhere apparent. Next to the valuable essay 

^ on Conducting — a treatise on style in the execution of classical 

music — we must rank Beethoven, an exposition of the author's 
thoughts on the significance of Beethoven's music. This work 
contains his contributions towards the metaph3^c of music, if 
indeed such a metaphysic can be said to enst. It is based on 

1 See W. A. EUU' tamoilfttion of the lasofle irarkr^ ToL viiL 
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Schopenhauer's famous theory ; which that philosopher candidly 
admitted to be incapable of proof, though it satisfied him. 
Wagner accepts it, and supplements it, by way of analogy, with 
quotations from Schopenhauer's Essay on Vtihm, the doctrine 
of which is at least equally problematic K 

The history of music in Paris from 1835 to 1863 might be 
traced in the f euilletons which Berlioz wrote for the Journal de$ 
DSbats» Though he was a journalist of genius and well aware 
of the fact, Beriioz all along protested against his weekly task, 
and eloquently complained of it as downright slavery '• The 
celebrated Mimoires are a brilliant/ilaidbyer, but not a record of 
fact ^Ma vie est un roman qui m'int^resse beauooup,' he 
says in his letters \ Indeed his own standard seems to have 
been DSsordre et G4nie in literature as in music. Thefantastic 
child of a fantastic time, he never passed beyond the period of 
storm and stress belonging to his youth and early manhood. 
His critical remarks, often penetrating, do not spring from a 
consistent principle, but strike or retort as the occasion suggests. 
The famous attack on Wagner (Journal de$ Dibats, Feb. 8, 
i860) and Wagner's dignified reply (Feb. 22) only serve to 
accentuate the &ct that Berlioz could not be just to Wagner 
without disavowing part of his own work. Comparatively few 
articles can be classed as literature. The enthusiasm expressed 
in the more elaborate — the euAys on Spontini, on Beethoven's 
symphonies and sonatas, on Oluck's Aleeste and Orphiey 
Weber's Oberon and FreUchMz — ^was doubtless genuine ; but 
now and then, notably in the essay on. Spontini, it seems as 
though Berlioz was writing de parti pris with more fervour than 
penetration. Many of the smaller pieces, brilliant fireworks for 

> See the writex^i tnmalatioQ of Utiber da$ Dirtgkm, 1887, aad JM koom with 
4 nipplenient from SchdpenhMery Loodon^ 1880. 

''II fftQt ponrtuit m'obetaner h ^erire poor gsgner met miiArmblee cent fmnct 
et gAider nm podtioiQ vnniie eontre tut de drftlee qui m'an^ttimient t'ilB n'»Taieiit 
pas teat penr. Ia Tioleiioe qne je me fde poor kmer oerteins oiimigee, eet 
telle que U rinU fointe h tim^en mei Ugnee, eomme dam lee efforts eztnoxdi- 
nairei de IsprMm hydrenliqne rean'eaJnte h timbers le fer de rinitrament.' 

' L$Um iniimm, p. 137. 

Aaa 
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the most part — biting^ satirical^ ironical — ^were issued in book 
form as Le9 SoirieM tParehestre, A travers chants, and IjCs 
GroteiqueM de la musiqueK A. avLmher ot J6b^ei de can^laisance 
arrachSes i sa lanitude were not reprinted^ bat the rancorous 
attack on Wagner et la muiigue de Pavenir was included in A 
travers chants. A series of letters describing his tours in 
Germany and visits to England and Russia are incorporated in 
the Mhwires. Takai altogether there is not much beyond 
amusement to be gained bom Berlioz* f euilletons. He had little 
to teach ^ ; and his teaching was too often phrased in terms of 
contempt. The two following sentences will convey some idea 
of his podtion and his attitude : 'La musique pure est un art 
libre^ grand et fort par lui-mSme/ 'Les th^&tres lyriques 
sont des tnaisons de commerce, oil cet art est seulement tol^r^ et 
contraint d^ailleurs a des associations dont la fiert^ a trop souvent 
lieu de se r^volter/ In point of style the dAnon romaTitique 
occasionally led him to bizarre e3aiggerationy and to a confusion 
between the grandiose and the great. He seemed to consider 
Beethoven as older Berlioz. But many pages are full of wit 
and charm; and this is particularly the case with a large portion 
of the MSnunres. There is something musical about the tempo^ 
the rhythm, and the cadence of Berlioz' best sentences. Like 
his own music his prose is always rhetorical, sometimes eloquent, 
sometimes violent, sometimes even grotesque. His humour 
occasionally dq^erates into buffoonery, his wit too often takes 
the form of parody or sarcasm. One only of his literary 
efforts is really a landmark in the History of Music: the 
Grand traitf d'instrumentation, Op. lo, with its sequel Ztf Chef 
d'arehestre, which, taken all round, is an exhaustive, and in the 
full sense of the word» masterly work. Thus, Berlioz on 
Instrumentation, Weber on Tempo, and Wagner on Conducting, 
are the three practical treatises (classics in their way) that 

^ A volmne of hif miioeUAtMoas articlM hai recently been ooUeotod nnder the 
title of Musique et Mwicisns. 
* ' Ssth^qne f Je Yoodimia bien voir faiiUer le coiftre qniainTent^ ce mot-Ik t * 
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represent the refined sense of style and instrumental colour 
prevalent in the nineteenth century. 

liszt habitually wrote in French^. His enthusiastic admiration 
for Wagner is recorded in the best of his literary works, a short 
jMimphlet entitled Lohengrin et Tannhauser h Weimar. It made 
a great stir and was very helpful in the furtherance of Wagner's 
aims. Next to this masterpiece of sympathetic criticism, we may 
rank a delightful little essay on John Field, written to serve 
as an introduction to an edition of Field's nocturnes. The 
more ambitious efforts, FridMe Ctiopiny and Le» Bohhnene et 
leur murique enHangrie — ^improvised contributions to the Gazette 
muricale — ^were rewritten with the collaboration of Princess 
Sayn-Wittgenstein, and spoilt in the process. Both contain 
much irrelevant detail couched in hyperbolical language. Lee 
BohfmienSy in book form, was published together with the 
revised edition of the Rhapsodies hongroises. In the main it 
consists of a laboured attempt to prove the existence of some^i 
thing like a gipsy epic in terms of music — an attempt which 
was met with ridicule in Hungary itself — ^the &ct being that 
Hungarian gipsies merely play Htmgarian popular tunes in a 
fantastic and exciting manner peculiar to themselves, but have 
no music that can properly be called their own. Liszt's book 
on Chopin contains much that is delicately appreciative and 
valuable as a record at first hand of Chopin's methods as a 
player and composer ; unfortunately, it also contains many mis- 
statements of fact, and a good deal of verbiage. Other pieces 
of interest are the articles on Robert Franz* songs, on Wagner's 
Fliegende Hollander, and on Berlioz* Symphony, Harold en 
Italie. Grerman critics, not without good reason, have spoken of 
the correspondence between Uszt and Wagner as worthy to rank 
with that between Goethe and Schiller. These letters, Wagner's 
especially, are f uU of interesting passages on problems of music 
and literature. Liszt's literary efforts, whatever their short- 



^ The eomplete mllectioQ of hit wxttixigf b to Iw found in a Gemuun Tenion by 
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comings^ proved a Btimulating foice^ the effect oi which is 
BtUl felt. 

The manner of Hoffmann's imaginative criticism was saccesft- 
fully imitated by Ambros, the historian of music, whose CuUur^ 
historische Bilder aui dem Munkleben der Gegewwart, a col- 
lection of admirable essays, 1860-5, stands forth oonspicuoualy 
among the doings of the lesser men. Ambros was well equipped 
as a musician and gifted with some of Hoffmann's insight and 
felicity of speech, which he further qualified mith Jean Paul's 
fantastic imagery and verbal mit. Even in comparison with 
Schumann his articles hold their own, and in point of detail be 
occasionally surpasses his master. Billow's analysis of Wagner's 
Bine FausUOuverture and Draeseke's articles on Liszt's ^poemes 
symphoniques' deserve mention as models in their way ^. 

With advancing years the historical tendency gained in strength 
and midened in scope. The success of the Bach revival prepared 
the way for editions of the works of Palestrina, Lasso, PurceU^ 
Handel, Oluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and also of a 
number of Bach's immediate precursors, such as SchUtz, 
Sweelink, Frescobaldi, Frohberger, Buxtehude, Reinken, Keri, 
George and Theophilus Muffat, Fux, Couperin, Rameau, and 
both Alessandro and Domenico Scarlatti. 

Antiquarian research brought to light the bplendid collection 
of early English music for the Virginals known as the Fitzwilliam 
collection, Denys Gaultier's La Rhitorique des dieux, and a vast 
number of miscellaneous Italian, Spanish, and German pieces 
for the lute. Extensive collections of folk-songs and dances 
were made; and good historical and biographical work was 
done. 

Among the leading books oi antiquarian research, history, and 
biography may be mentioned :-Eiesewetter's Guchiehte der euro^ 
paisch^bendlandischen oder unsrer heutigen Murik (1834-46); 

* Ferdinuid Hiller^i lucalwatioiis were ehaiaoterised hj Wagner as ' Litentnr' 
•<— meaning waete paper. And the lame holdi good of Baehl'i oooe oelefastttod 
CharaOeridSsftM 1853, and La Man's MiuUeaUiehe StudietaOBft. 
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Coiusemaker'B Lcb Hamumies des XIP et XIII* Mcle$, and 
L^Art harmonigue aux XIV et XIIP Mcles (1865) ; Ambros^ 
Creschiehte der Munkj of which vola. li and iii are the most 
valuable (the third volume of Ambros' History^extending down to 
Palestrina^ appealed 1868, and the work was completed^ in rather 
perfunctory manner, by W« Langhans) ; Hitter's Oeschiehte des 
OrgelspieU (![884); Wdtzmann's Creaehichte de$ Clamenpids 
(1863)^; Wa8idew8ki'82)i6Fio/iiMrttmfiA/v3rm<6r(i869). The 
standard biographies are PoU^s Haydn, Jahn'n Mozart, Thayer's 
Beethoven (to be read in Deiter's much augmented German 
edition); F. W. Jahns* C M. von Weber in seinen Werken 
(a thenmtic catalogue, chronologicaUy arranged, the comments 
on which form the most trustworthy treatise on Weber's works), 
187 1 ; Cbrysander's Handel, Spitta^s /• S. Bach, and Glasenapp's 
Ltfe qf Wagner as rewritten by Mr. W. Ashton Ellis. Among 
technical treatises Hdmholtz' Die Lehre von den Tonemgfin- 
dvngen, and Riemann's researches into the nature of rhythm, 
and his ingenious solutions of difficult rhythmical problems, are 
important. In Russia much energy has been devoted to the 
lustory and theory of ecclesiastical music. Dimitri Rasumovsky 
— author of Der Kirehengesang in Rueiland, Die patriarchaU' 
schen Sanger, Diakone und Unterdiakone (1868), and Unter^ 
euchungen Hber die Lesung der Znamja-Notation (1884) — hegtai 
to lecture at the Conservatoire of Moscow on the music of the 
Orthodox Church in 1866. Yurij v. Arnold published Die alien 
Kirchenmodi, hietoriech und akuitisch entmckeU, 1879 ; J%eorie 
dee aUrueeieehen Kireken- und Volkegeeangee, 1881; Die 
Harmonmerung dee aUrueeiechen Kirehengeeange, i886. 
Smolensky, Rasumovsky's successor as lecturer at Moscow, 
wrote a Kureue dee kirchKchen Chorgeeange (1887), and ABO- 
Buck dee Geeanges naeh der Znan^a-Notation dee Alexander 
Minez (1868), which is said to be an important work with regard 
to the history of the melodies belonging to the Russian Church. 

^ See third editioii, edited end enlarged by Max SeiiEart and Oakar Fleiacher. 
1899. An admiimble piece U mA in oouiae of pabUcatidn. 
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Instrumental music does not form part of the Greek orthodox 
service^ which is exclusively choral. And in this connexion the 
ten volumes of sacred music a capeUa by Dimitri Bortnimnsky, 
which have been edited by Tchaikovsky, deserve mention. 
Bortniansky (1779-1848) was a pupil of Oaluppi, and to his 
vapid Italianisms, quite as much as to the Italian opem, may 
be traced many of those curious southern idioms which so often 
and so incongruously occur in the melody of later Russian 
masters. 



CHAPTER XVI 

i BUMICABT AND CONCLUSION 

I 

A BBiBF smnmarjr will be suffident to recall to the zeader'a 
mind the salient points in this sunrey of the Romantic move- 
ment. In Weber's time musicians came mider the spell of 
Romantic literature and learnt to look at their art from the 
Romantic standpoint. Increased facility of international inter- 
course was a powerful source of change. Thus it has come about 
that at the present day exotic rhythms^ harmonics, and even 
melodies are foimd to be admissible and sometimes welcome 
elements in the musical speech of Western Europe. Indeed, if 
a lexicon of musical diction were compiled, it would have to 
include many curious rhythms as well as melodic and harmonic 
deviations from the normal language. In opera as well as in 
instrumental music poetical suggestion by musical means 
became one of the chief aims. In music for the orchestra and 
the pianoforte characteristic tities, mottoes, superscriptions, were 
employed. Ghradually ^ poetical intentions ^ took the lead ; and 
composers began to accept relaxations of the laws of structure. 
In symphonic music design on purely musical lines was gradually 
set aside to make room for a kind of impressionism, wherein 
unity was sought not so much in well-balanced musical develop- 
ment as in extraneous considerations, such as the sequence of 
ideas in a poem, the incidents in a story, or the variety of 
colours in a landsdape. After a time illustration became the ideal 
and symphonic music was transformed into programme music 
At first the aim seemed to be freedom in matters of form only. 
r But with this freedom the door was opened to sheer eccentricity 

I and ugliness of theme* Tet in the bng run the common sense 
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of musical art showed that these extravagances were mere 
incidents which did not prevent the attainment of more pliant 
and varied forms^ together with increased power and beauty of 
emotional expression. 

The entire process, in instrumental music, was a change 
from the formal to the characteristic — a movement away from 
the precise symmetry of the sonata and, the sjrmphony and 
tending towards the Characterstuck and the Po^me symphonique* 
In dramatic music, it was a movement away from the conven* 
tions of the older opera and a tendency towards the freedom of 
the music-drama. Expressive consistency, at times of a very 
subtle sort, was retained and depended in songs, ehansons, 
Lieder ohne Worte, nocturnes, and other short characteristic 
pieces. A taste for excessive emotionalism was developed, and 
composers .took pains to attain the clearest articulation of details. 
Everywhere in the short lyrics of the time there is the charm of 
novelty, ^the magic touch of Romanticism, the addition of 
strangeness to beauty.' Technically the principle of tonality 
was expanded, and new departures in key distribution and an 
increasing use. of chromatic harmonies and complicated discords 
became prevalent, especially in Chopin, Berlioz, and Wagner. 
Liszt, in particular, endeavoured to find new cadences to serve for 
the close of his pieces. 

Weber's FreischlUz marks the triumph of early Romanticism, 
his Euryanihe the transition to the continuous music of later 
times. Characterization, subtle devices of instrumentation, and 
local colour, pbyed an important part in his work. In France 
the storm and stress of Romantic literature found an echo in the 
opera, and in Berlioz* orchestral pieces. Italy began with 
sentimental cantilena and ended with a marked increase in 
dramatic effect. The tendency towards closeness of characteriza- 
tion affected the oratorio and the cantata, which were rejuve- 
nated, and somewhat secularized in the procen. Instrumental 
music in the concert-overture and the symphony endeavoured 
to reproduce moods and impressions derived from literature 
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n or from natural phenomena. The b^nnings. of illustration 

!|i - proper^ apart from the ocrtenaible writers of prog^nmie music^ 
B appeared in Mendelssohn's octet and the cantata Die ergfe 

WalpurgUnacht. Attempts at direct alliance of music with 
ii poetry and painting were made by Beriioz and Ldszt^ who 

j frankly employed the means of musical expression for purposes 

of illustration. The programme, suppressed or implied, made 
g its appearance in the concertos of Spohr and Weber. The 

n instinct for concentrated e xpr ession produced Schumann's string 

I quartets. Weber in the ball-room and Chopin in the salon 

I infused the Romantic spirit into the dance. The growth of 

I instrumental technique is exemplified in Paganini, Chopin, and 

Liszt; the last of whom invented the ^Dramatic Fantasia' and 
produced faithful transcriptions of symphonies, overtures, and 
songs for the pianoforte. Berlioz and Wagner extended the 
technique of orchestration. National elements, Polish, Hunga- 
rian, Norwegian, Spanish, Russian, came into play. Schunumn 
was successful in obtaining a perfect equipoise between verse 
and music in the Lied. Impressionism and word-painting made 
their appearance in Liszt's Lieder and Berlioz' chansons; the 
dramatic and histrionic element prevailed in the vocal ballade ; 
and music, even apart from the stage, was pressed into the service 
of melodrama. 

One result which followed from this attempt to make music 
representative was the development of a new kind of comedy, 
its lighter form in Offenbach and Sullivan, its more elaborate in 
Wagner's MHdernnger and Verdi's FaUtaff. At the same 
time national opera, based on folk-tunes and dances, appeared 
in Poland^ Bohemia, and Russia. Finally Wagner gathered 
together the various Ronuintic tendencies ; tested them through 
a period of experiment, speculation and theory, and ultimately 
reached the music-drama. 

The main problem set before us by the Romantic movement 
is that of an alternative between progranune muuc, with 
concomitant laxness of stmcture^- and self-dependent muric, it 
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may be in conformity with an unwritten programme^ but firmly 
and consistently dengned on musical lines. The case for self- 
contained instrumental music cannot be better stated than in 
the words of Schopenhauer : ^ If we look at pure instrumental 
music^ we shall see that in the symphony of Beethoven there 
reigns the greatest confusion^ beneath which nevertheless there 
is the most perfect order: the most violent strife, that in the 
next moment grows into loveliest concord : it in remmcanctfriSa 
discorSj a true and complete image of the essential nature of the 
world, that rolls on in the immeasurable comjdication off 
countless shapes, and supports itself by constant destruction* 
At the same time all hmnan passions and emotions speak from 
this sjrmphony : joy and sorrow, love and hate, fear and hope^ 
in countless gradations ; all however in the abstract only, and 
without any particularity; it is merely the form of emotion^ 
a spirit world, without matter* It is true, however, that we 
are inclined to realize it while listening, to clothe it in our fiuicy 
with flesh and blood, and to see in it the various scenes of life 
and nature. Tet on the whole, this neither facilitates its 
comprehension, nor enhances its delight, giving rather a hetero- 
geneous and arbitrary alloy :.it is therefore better to receive it 
directly and in its purity \* \^ 

Perhaps the following considerations may be taken to repre- 
sent fairly what can be said of music with an implied or an 
avowed programme. In characteristic overtures such as Mozart's 
Don Oiovanni, Beethoven's Coriolan, Leonora, Egmont, and the 
overtures of Weber, the feeling for musical symmetry and 
proportion is completely in accord with the tendency to express 
the particular mood or moods indicated by the tities. But in 
the po^me sjrmphonique, symmetry and proportion are made to 
depend, not on purely musical, but on more or less extraneous 
considerations. Under such circumstances, so long as the com- 
poser develops his subjects and figures on musical lines and 
makes no attempt to deal with concrete facts of any kind^ 

» Schopenhwer^Jia FTdtf ate TTtBte imd ForiteByny, JL chap. 3^ 
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musical design may still be direct and definite. Conversely 
' the question may be asked; if a poem or a picture forms 

I the programme^ can the music be actuaUy identical with the 

material contents of the verse or with the scene upon the 
canvas ? It can be andlogauij but that is alL Tet so long as 
the moods of a poem or picture are truly rendered in terms of 
music^ this very analogy will illuminate the musical form with 
its own beauty and suggestiveness. Programme music^ at its 
best^ means symbolism — that is to say^ expression gained by the 
use of symbolical phrases which are treated by some intellectual 
process necessarily logicaL But the genius of symphonic 
music cannot rest satisfied with signification. Beethoven's 
musical design is complete in itself; it appeals tons not by what 
it signifies^ but by what it is^ and its fullest expression never 
obscures or weakens its architectonic structure. On the dramatic 
side^ Wagner's method is at present the most completely 
organized system for purposes of musical expression. On the 
instrumental side illustration^ apart from design^ is in pursuit of 
a folse ideal : it is the satyr Marsyas^ imitating on his flute the 
music of his native uplands^ and doomed to destruction if he 
challenges the golden lyre of Apollo, 
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